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Matchlighting  ceremony  at  Tribune’s  34th  Music 
Festival  lights  Chicago’s  huge  Soldiers’  Fieid 


The  floodlights  dim.  Then,  at  a  signal,  everyone 
in  the  audience  strikes  a  match  and  the  thou- 
•sands  of  twinkling  flames  transform  the  darkened 
stadium  into  a  giant  horseshoe  of  brilliant  light. 

This  spectacle  is  a  well-established  tradition, 
a  (juietly  impressive  and  deeply  moving  moment 
of  the  annual  Chicagoland  Music  Festival.  Be¬ 
tween  the  overture  and  the  finale,  there  are  many 
memorable  moments  like  this  . .  .  some  that  are 
serious,  many  that  are  fun  . . .  but  there  is  always 
something  for  everyone  of  every  taste  and  every 
age.  That  is  why  more  than  3  million  people  have 


attended  this  gala  event  in  the  34  years  the 
Tribune  has  .staged  and  .sponsored  the  Festivals. 

This  Festival  is  one  of  many  ways  the  Tribune 
speaks  to  Chicago  and  for  Chicago . . .  speaks  the 
language  that  impresses  and  moves  all  Chicago¬ 
land.  This  is  editorial  vitality,  a  trusted  and  per¬ 
suasive  force  that  increases  the  impact  of  your 
advertising  to  the  most  responsive  audience  you 
can  reach  in  Chicago.  And  this  is  the  largest 
audience  of  any  Chicago  newspaper  . .  .  425,000 
more  readers  every  day  and  1,072,000  more 
readers  every  Sunday. 

Chicago  Tribune 
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When  stereotype  equipment  is  used  on  the 
planets. ..of  course  it  will  be  built  by  WOOD 


WOOD  enjoys  worldwide 
leadership  in  the  design, 
engineering  and 
manufacture  of  Stereotype 
equipment 

Send  for  illustrated  literature 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY 
CORPORATftW 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 
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NEVER  BUY 
THE  HUB 
WITHOUT  THE 
BIG  WHEEL 


Reach  twice  as  many  readers  under  45 

The  Huh  is  Boston’s  30-mile 
City-RTZ.  The  Big  Wheel  is 
Boston’s  total  newspaper  market, 
fanning  out  for  60  miles  or  more. 

The  Rocord  American  is  the  one 
Boston  paper  that  dominates  and 
delivers  both.  The  new  Phase  II 
of  the  O’Brien-Sherwood  study, 
covering  the  total  market,  shows 
the  R;ecord  American  has  49% 
more  yovmg  readers  than  the 
Globe  —  and  more  than  twice  as 
many  as  the  Herald-Traveler.  Get 
the  whole  study  for  the  whole 
story.  Ask  your  Hearst  repre¬ 
sentative  today. 

Tbe  RecofS^^^fherican ...  the  Big  Wheel  in  the  new  Boston! 

THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

Aibaay  Tiats-Uaien  Las  Aafelas  Htraid-Exaaiaar  Saa  FraaciSM  itewa  CaU  Mlatia 

Albaay  Kaicktrbackar  Nawt  Naw  Yark  Jaaraal-Aaericaa  Saattta  Paat-lataIHgSMer 

Baltiaara  Neva-Paat  aad  Saadai  Aaarieaa  New  Yark  Mirrar  PictarM  Saadajr  Magaiiaa  firaap 

Baatea  RMerd  Aaarieaa  aad  Sanday  Advartlaar  Saa  Aataaia  Liffct  Pack— The  Caaic  Weekly 

Saa  Fraaciaca  Exaaiaar 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

SEPTEMBER 

9-13— International  Staraotypart'  and  Elactrotypan'  Union.  Cincinnati. 

12-13 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Aldarbroolc  Inn,  Aldtr. 
brook.  Wash. 

12- 15 — Naw  York  Pratt  Astodation.  Treadway  Otataga  Hotel,  CooDtn. 
town,  N.Y. 

13 —  Ohio  Suburban  Nawtpapart'  Confaranca,  Univertify  Inn,  Columbus,  0. 

13-14— Wisconsin  Newspaper  Advertising  Executive  Association,  Hotti 


WHO  WANTS  MORE 
IN  BALTIMORE? 


14- 15 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Colum. 
but,  O. 

15- lfr— Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Praiidtat 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

17 — Connecticut  AP  Newspaper  Mennbers.  Brooklawn  Country  Club 
Bridgeport.  ^ 

20-2 1 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Editorial  Writen,  Swf. 
tides,  Oceanlake. 

20- 22 — Padfic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Fairmont,  $m 
Francisco. 

21—  Minnesota  AP  newspapers,  Austin. 

21- 22 — Horida  Women's  Press  Club,  awards  presentation.  Fontainablau 
Hotel,  Miami  Beach. 

22- 24 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Blackhawk  Hotil, 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

22-24 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

22-24— Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association.  The  Robert  Meysr 


Hotel,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

22- 25 — Western  Regional  Promotion  Conference,  Edgewater  Inn,  Sm 
Rafael,  California. 

23- 25 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Philadeipkii. 
25-27— Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association  of  Eastern  Canada, 

Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

27 —  Fd'tor's  Short  Course,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneaoolis. 

28 —  United  Press  International  Editors  of  Pennsylvania  Workshop,  Bed¬ 
ford  Springs  Hotel,  Bedford,  Pa. 

28-29— Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Inn,  Aunn. 
28-29 — Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association,  Drake  Oakbrook  HoW, 
Oak  Brook,  III. 

28-29 — North  Dakota  AP  newspapers,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn. 

28- 29 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers'  Qinic, 
Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  O. 

29- Oct.  2 — Central  Regional  Promotion,  Northland  Hotel.  Green  Bay.  Wiit 
29-Oct.  2- 


The  Lively  Moderns 
Who  Keep  News-Posted! 


-New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Associatioa, 
Basin  Harbor  Club.  Vergennes,  Vermont. 


OCTOBER 

2-5 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

5- 12 — Society  of  American  Travel  Writers.  Aboard  MS  Queen  of  Bermudt, 

Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

6- 8 — Now  York  State  Dailies,  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Hotel  Syf^ 

case,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

6- 9 — Southern  Regional  Promotion,  Golden  Triangle  Motor  Hotel,  Norfolk 

Va. 

7- 18 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editon 

seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

10-12 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Penn  Harris  Hohi. 
Harrisburg. 

13 — Chesapeake  Associated  Press  Workshop,  Hotel  Alexander,  Hagerstown 
Maryland. 

13-15— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Battery  Park  Hold 
Asheville,  N.C. 

13-15— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Nationwide  Inn,  Colue 
bus,  O. 

13-15 — Eastern  Regional  Promotion  Conference,  Cherry  Hill  Inn,  Haddor 
field,  N.  J. 

13— 19 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

14 —  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  Sheraton  Plaza  Hote 
Boston. 

15 —  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton  Plaza  Hcts 
Boston. 

15-18— Canadian  Graphic  Arts  Show,  Automotive  Building,  Exhibition  Pari 
Toronto. 


To  sell  more  in  booming  Baltimore,  reach  the  lively 
moderns  who  have  the  urge  to  buy.  Concentrate  on 
the  lively  ones  who  want  to  live  well  —  who  find  in 
the  lively  News-Post  the  kind  of  newspaper  they 
want  in  their  homes.  The  News-Post  delivers  .  .  . 


:|c  more  circulation  than  any  other  newspaper 
))c  more  concentrated  circulation 
3|c  more  unduplicated  circulation 

more  households  with  three  or  more  persons 
’Ic  more  families  with  children 
^  more  women  readers  and  more  women  under  45 
^  more  men  readers  and  more  men  under  45 


and  Sunday  Amen 
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THE  HARRIS 
SURVEY 


A  front  page,  hard  news  report  on  every  major  local, 
national  and  international  situation,  written  especially  for 
newspapers  as  it  develops,  when  it  develops. 


Why  is  this  an  entireiy  new  concept  in  public  opinion  polls? 

HARRIS  fs  on  top  of  fast-breaking  events  and  will  be  ready  for  publication  with  a  NEWS  story  within  days.  Public 
reaction,  based  on  a  large,  scientifically-selected  sample,  will  be  electronically  tabulated  and  in  print  while  it  is  still  news, 
not  three  months  later. 

HARRIS  gets  the  "whys”  behind  public  opinion,  not  the  "by  rote”  answers.  HARRIS  doesn’t  put  words  in  the  mouths 
of  the  man  on  the  street,  but  gets  and  records  his  thoughts,  emotions  and  opinions. 

HARRIS  is  soundly  rooted  in  statistics.  But  this  is  only  the  beginning,  not  the  end  point.  Superimposed  on  the  statistics 
is  the  blood  and  bones  of  PEOPLE. 

HARRIS  hits  all  news  fronts  from  major  international  events  down  to  the  community  level.  During  the  1964  election 
year,  THE  HARRIS  SURVEY  will  report  on  pivotal  states  as  well  as  on  national  and  regional  trends. 

HARRIS  writes  as  a  newsman  in  the  vernacular  of  hard,  spot  news,  not  with  a  tepid,  feature  approach. 

HARRIS,  above  all,  is  controversial.  While  always  strictly  factual  and  objective,  he  is  not  afraid  to  survey  previously 
taboo  subjects.  He  believes  that  if  a  large  segment  of  the  population  is  talking  about  a  matter,  it  is  sufficiently  important 
to  be  surveyed,  previous  polling  inhibitions  to  the  contrary. 

Louis  Harris,  the  nation's  leading  public  opinion  pollster,  has  now  severed  all  connections  with  the  political 
clients  who  have  employed  him  for  the  past  12  years  and  will  devote  full  time  to  news  writing. 

Harris  is  perhaps  best  known  for  the  opinion-sampling  work  he  did  for  John  F.  Kennedy  in  his  1960  bid  for  the 
White  House,  serving  as  the  President's  poll-taker. 

Other  notable  campaigns  in  the  214  in  which  Harris  was  employed  were  the  twin  victories  of  Republican 
Senators  John  Sherman  Cooper  and  Thruston  Morton  in  Kentucky  in  1958,  Sen.  Frank  Church's  upset  win  in 
Idaho  in  1956  and  his  reelection  in  1962,  Gov.  Pat  Brown's  victory  over  Richard  Nixon  in  California  in  1962  and 
the  upset  state  senate  victory  of  New  Jersey  Republicans  in  the  same  year.  Forty-seven  of  the  present  100 
U.  S.  senators  and  25  of  the  50  governors  have  used  the  services  of  "the  most  influential  non-politician  in  U.  S. 
politics."  (Time  Magazine) 

Harris  has  been  in  the  public  opinion  poll  field  since  he  joined  Elmo  Roper  as  his  assistant  in  1946.  In  1956, 
by  which  time  he  was  Roper's  partner,  he  left  to  establish  his  own  firm.  In  addition  to  his  political  clients, 
Harris  has  served  as  market  research  expert  for  such  top  organizations  as  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines,  Standard  Oil  Company  and  Johnson  &  Johnson. 

THE  HARRIS  SURVEY  employs  5000  professional  interviewers  at  200  scientifically-selected  locations.  Immedi¬ 
ately  there  is  a  news  break,  the  entire  team  will  go  into  action  with  probing,  penetrating,  hour-long  interviews. 
High  speed  computers  will  analyze  the  answers  as  they  are  telegraphed  to  headquarters.  Louis  Harris  himself 
will  use  these  results,  supplemented  by  personbi  interviews  in  the  field,  to  prepare  his  hard  news  story. 

THE  HARRIS  SURVEY  is  released  once-weekly  (with  additional  bonus  columns  when  fast-breaking  news  warrants). 
All  releases  are  firmly  embargoed  to  prevent  unauthorized  advance  leaks,  and  we  guarantee  to  lay  each  column 
down  to  you  well  ahead  of  release  time. 

RESERVE  YOUR  TERRITORY  NOW. 

jGos5lnsclcs‘^mes  SYNDICATE 

Times  Mirror  SquarefLos  Angeles,  California  900^5 /Telephone;  213-623-2511 


PuxMlet  for  nally  buBy  ad  execs: 

How  many  beans  in  this  jar? 


Don't  be  hasty.  Read  these  sublimincil  clues  first.  Only  one 
newspaper  in  Boston  gained  in  advertising  linage  last  year 
—  the  one  and  only  Boston  Globe.  Only  one  newspaper  in 
Boston  carried  more  than  33,000,000  lines  of  advertising  in 
1962  —  The  Boston  Globe.  (The  other  papers  weren't 
even  close.)  O.K.,  now  back  to  the  jar. 


T/f/s  is  60  pt 
Legend . . . 


CORPORATION  wnmuct  ob  tnsnnPuekCmrif  ee. 
D»p«rhn«nt  54J  5555  Touhy  Avenue  *  Skokie,  Illinois 


T»Mlay’s  T«‘xl;  from  the  North— the  East^lhe  West-. 

the  .South— whence,  areordinx  to  some  curious  etymolofiists,  romei 
the  magical  word  N’EWS.”^TIiomas  De  Quincey  (1  7«5-1859). 


4  N  OLD  FRIEND,  Murray  Lewis,  vicepresident,  Carl  Byoir  & 

Associates,  public  relations  firm,  writes:  “John  Stahr 
,  our  erudite  editorial  director,  keeps  us  on  guard  against  edi- 
I  torial  lapses  by  serving  up  horrible  examples  in  a  monthly 
I  bulletin  to  the  .staff  titled  ‘Ripples  in  the  Copy  Stream.’  But 
this  month  Stahr,  a  practicing  amateur  poet,  switched  his 
approach  in  ‘mid-stream’  with  this  rhyming  primer  on  good 
writing.  He  put  in  nine  years  on  Indiana  dailies  and  Associated 
Press  before  joining  Byoir  27  years  ago.  Incidentally,  the  ‘Gerry’ 
referred  to  near  the  end  is  Gerry  Swinehart,  chairman  of  t^ 
hoard.  .Mr.  Stahr’s  memo  to  copy  producers: 

for  CBA^s 

.4  is  for  .4rurassy,  whitch  we  demand 
B  is  for  Brevity,  gee  hut  it’s  grand " 

C  stands  for  f'overage,  sharp  and  complete 

D  do  your  Buty  well,  and,  if  your  storie.s  jell,  life  can  be  sweet. 

E  stands  for  Excellence 
!  F  stands  for  Fair 
G  is  for  Good  commonsensc 
I  II  ffappy  flair 

I  means  please  Indicate 

/ust  what  you  im-an;  in  noun  and  predicate 
K  Keep  it  K/ean! 

L  write  it  Eegibly 
M  make  it  .tfove 
Neatly  and  Natur'ly 
Once  in  the  groove 

P  means  to  Punctuate,  with  great  facility 
Q  Cliiash  those  adjectives  {that  takes  ability!) 

K  is  for  Beadin',  as  well  as  for  'Bitin' ;  do  lots  of  each  and  your 
future  will  brighten 

5  is  for  .Short,  and  also  for  .Sweet 

T  means  to  keep  it  Terse  (these  three  can't  be  beat) 

U's  for  (/topia,  where  copy  suits  e'en  Gerry 
V's  for  that  handy  thing,  a  gotnl  Focabulary 

W  well,  we  all  know  that’,  there  are  five  in  ideal  news  lead»-> 
and  as  for 

X  and  Y  and  Z,  they  block  out  typing  misdeeds. 

— Sports  columnist  Stan  Fischler,  30,  New  York  Journal- 
I  American,  is  cycling  over  England  and  Europe  on  a  $300  custom- 
j  made,  10-gear  bicycle.  .  .  .  Clarence  Budington  Kelland,  82, 

I  famous  novelist  and  Republican  publicist  who  owns  a  minority 
I  interest  in  the  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic,  said  at  his  Scottsdale, 

I  Ariz.,  home,  where  he  has  l>een  ill,  that  his  writing  days  are 
over.  .  .  .  Grant  Marshall,  Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk-Eye,  has 
headed  his  column  “Taken  For  Granted”  since  December,  1957. 
(It  was  noted  here  that  Paul  Grant,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday 
Herald,  heads  his  column  “Taking  It  For  Grant-ed”).  .  .  . 
A1  Polczinski,  Wichita  (Kas.)  Eagle-Beacon,  who  saved  string 
and  tin  foil  when  he  was  a  kid,  now  actually  collects  these 
columns,  the  first  such  hobbyist  on  record.  May  his  tribe 
increase.  .  .  .  Sando  Bologna,  Waterbary  (Conn.)  American, 
noted  this  over-nervous  UPI  lead  from  Washington:  “The 
normally  hectic  downtown  business  section  appeared  strangely 
clam  today  with  U.  S.  Army  military  police  patrolling  in  Paris 
to  keep  order  in  the  March  on  Washington.” 

Warren  Morrell,  who  has  become  financial  and  business  editor 
of  the  Covina  (Calif.)  San  Gahrid  Valley  Daily  Tribune,  is  writinf 
a  daily  “Our  Magic  Valley"  chit-chat  column  about  people,  place* 
and  enterprises  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley.  He's  a  real  pro,  havinf 
earned  a  journalism  degree  from  South  Dakota  .State  (killege  and 
having  been  an  Associated  Press  reporter  in  Chicago,  assistant 
.  editor  of  the  Pierre  South  Dakota  Republican  Herald. 
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^  k/-^esf  {>&■  FAMILY 
SPENDING  ih  sf/oT  PENNSYLVANIA 


Reach  these  Spending 
Families  in  this  Prosperous 
Area  with  Regular 
Advertising  in  their 
Favorite  Newspapers! 


HARRtSBURG-S  FANTASTIC 

<Corporo,e  c,fy)  SPENDING? 

■ -  ^<es  Monogemenf 


DAILY  119,213 
SUNDAY  163,090 


Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 


BrMdcast  Failure 

^T^he  executive  director  of  the  Citizens  Newspaper  Committee  which 

was  formed  to  try  to  help  bring  about  an  end  to  the  New  York 
newspaper  strike  early  this  year  now  reveals  why  the  group  was  never 
able  to  rally  any  significant  public  support. 

Charles  Lee  Markmann,  writing  in  the  current  Public  Relations 
Journal,  says  one  of  the  reasons  was  that  the  Committee  was  “wholly 
dependent  on  a  medium  not  extremely  effective” — radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  His  comments  will  be  of  interest  to  newspaper  advertising 
men  esf)ecially: 

“One  important  and  obvious  reason  lay  wholly  outside  the  control 
of  the  committee:  the  blacking  out  of  the  metropolitan  press.  The 
newspaper  is  undoubtedly  the  most  effecti%'e  single  medium  for 
reaching  and  molding  public  opinion.  The  preconscious  attitude  (to 
borrow  a  psychoanalytic  term)  toward  the  content  of  the  newspap)er 
is  entirely  different  from  that  toward  the  content  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  broadcasts. 

“The  buying  of  the  new'spap>er  and  the  reading  of  its  columns 
are  will  acts,  undertaken  because  one  wishes  to  know  what  is  in  a 
specific  p>ap>er;  the  visual  and  actual  p)erception  of  broadcast  material 
is  a  much  more  automatic  process.  To  read  requires  volition  and 
mental  effort,  however  slight,  and  inevitably  at  least  some  of  what 
one  reads  remains;  but  to  be  surrounded  by  sound  and  pictures  is 
passive — it  lulls  rather  than  stimulates  the  attention.  Members  of 
the  broadcast  audience  cannot  go  back  and  retrieve  a  lost  message. 
But  the  man  who  loses  his  place  in  the  newspaper  or  who  is  momen¬ 
tarily  distracted  or  interrupted  can  always  return  to  the  starting  p)oint 
and  repair  the  omission. 

"Even  those  who  listen  because  they  want  to  hear  retain  less  than 
those  who  read.  For  example,  whenever  the  committee  or  its  Post 
Office  Box  Number  20,000  was  mentioned  in  a  broadcast,  the  name 
and  address  were  clearly  given;  yet  hundreds  of  letters  were  addressed 
to  ‘Citizens  Press,’  ‘Strike  Leaders,’  ‘Dock  Strikers,’  ‘News  Union,’  at 
Boxes  20,  2,000,  2  and  200,000.” 

Even  though  the  Committee  had  no  money  to  buy  time  on  the 
air  it  did  “enjoy  considerable  cooperation  from  New  York  broad¬ 
casters  as  a  whole  and  unexp)ected  largesse  from  several  individual 
stations,”  according  to  Mr.  Markmann.  In  other  words,  the  broad¬ 
casting  medium  failed  to  get  the  message  to  the  people. 

Liquor  Advertising 

‘l^'ONTANA  and  New  Hampshire  have  adopted  uniform  standards 
for  liquor  and  beer  advertising  in  newspapers  and  magazines  in 
conformity  with  the  Federal  Alcoholic  Administration  Code  thus 
ending  some  of  the  restrictions  that  have  put  newspap)ers  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  with  magazines  in  selling  this  advertising  classification. 

The  crazy-quilt  of  alcoholic  beverage  laws  existing  around  the 
country  have  given  magazines  with  their  multiple  regional  editions  an 
opp>ortunity  to  by-pass  restrictions  being  applied  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Proof  of  this  is  in  the  $2  million  gain  in  liquor  advertising 
carried  last  year  by  magazines  while  newspap>ers  increased  their  volume 
by  less  than  a  half  million  dollars. 

Newspaper  advertising  men  in  other  states  should  press  for  re¬ 
forms  similar  to  those  in  Montana  and  New  Hampshire  to  eliminate 
the  competitive  edge  now  being  given  to  magazines. 
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letters 

POLITICAL  CART<K)NS 

In  your  August  31  Letters  column,  you 
reprinted  a  letter  from  Frank  Interlandi 
who  (|uoted  “Ding”  Darling  to  the  effect 
that  cartoons  have  not  materially  affected 
political,  social  or  religious  trends,  or  al¬ 
tered  the  outcome  of  a  candidate’s  cam¬ 
paign.  Mr.  Interlandi  concludes  by  calling 
Darling’s  verdict  a  “true  evaluation  of  the 
importance  of  cartooning.” 

As  A1  Smith  used  to  say,  “Let’s  look  at 
the  record.” 

The  very  first  political  cartoon  to  be 
published  in  America  was  designed  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  appeared  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  May  9,  1754. 
Labeled  “Join,  or  Die,”  the  cartoon  showed 
a  snake  cut  into  segments,  each  of  which 
represented  a  colony.  Often  reprinted  in 
colonial  newspapers,  the  cartoon  helped 
strengthen  the  desire  for  unity  without 
which  the  new  nation  could  not  have  been 
formed. 

Over  half  a  century  later,  in  1812,  an 
engraver’s  drawing  protesting  Massachu¬ 
setts  Governor  Elbridge  Gerry’s  redistrict¬ 
ing  of  Essex  County,  added  a  new  word 
to  the  English  language.  The  word  was 
“Gerrymander” — the  title  of  the  cartoon. 

Perhaps  best  known  for  his  tremendous 
influence  on  the  political  life  of  our  coun¬ 
try  was  Thomas  Nast.  whose  graphic 
attacks  in  Harper’s  Weekly  on  William 
(“Boss”)  Tweed  and  his  Tammany  ma¬ 
chine  defeated  Tammany  in  the  municipal 
and  state  elections  of  1871,  and,  two  years 
later,  resulted  in  Tweed’s  imprisonment. 
So  powerful  was  Nast’s  pen,  so  brilliant 
his  ideas,  that  Tweed  offered  him  half  a 
million  dollars  to  go  abroad  to  study  art. 
Nast’s  cartoons  also  were  essential  to  the 
defeat  of  Horace  Greeley  and  Samuel  J. 
Tilden.  Without  Nast.  there  would  have 
been  no  tiger  as  the  symbol  of  Tammany, 
nor  the  elephant  and  donkey  which  iden¬ 
tify  our  two  major  political  parties  today. 

Another  cartoonist  whose  force  was 
strongly  felt  was  Bernard  Gillam,  one  of 
Puck's  artists.  His  “Tattooed  Man”  series 
showing  James  G.  Blaine’s  body  covered 
with  tattoos,  each  of  which  depicted  an  un¬ 
savory  activity  in  which  he  had  played  a 
part,  was  one  of  three  separate  events 
that  contributed  to  Blaine’s  defeat  by 
Cleveland. 

On  the  social  side,  Rollin  Kirby,  three¬ 
time  Pulitzer  prize  winner  whose  work  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  York  World,  con¬ 
tributed  a  tall,  gaunt,  high  hatted  figure 
with  an  umbiella,  known  as  Bluenose.  This 
symbol  of  prohibition  and  puritanism  dis¬ 
credited  the  more  fanatical  aspects  of 
America’s  self  appointed  moral  arbiters. 

In  Europe,  the  effectiveness  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  cartoon  has  long  been  established. 
Honore  Daumier,  for  a  cartoon  satirizing 
King  Louis  Philippe’s  gargantuan  appetite 
for  French  sous,  was  sentenced  to  six 
months  in  prison. 

In  World  War  I,  Dutch  political  car¬ 
toonist  Louis  Raemaekers’  anti-German 
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cartoons  hit  so  hard  that  the  Kaiser  put 
a  price  on  his  head. 

Today’s  cartoonists — Mauldin,  Herblock, 
Valtman  and  Conrad  among  them — are  al¬ 
ready  making  history. 

Ted  Scheel 

New  York. 

*  »  » 

CORRECTION 

Your  story  (Aug.  24)  said  that  several 
Star  and  Tribune  editorial  employes, 
thrown  out  of  work  by  last  year’s  strike, 
were  employed  by  the  short-lived  Minne¬ 
apolis  Herald,  until  the  Star  and  Tribune 
resumed. 

This  is  not  true.  No  one  from  the  Star 
and  Tribune  editorial  department  worked 
on  the  Minneapolis  Herald.  No  one  from 
any  other  department  covered  by  our 
Guild  contract  at  the  Star  and  Tribune 
worked  on  the  Herald. 

Your  story  says  that  Guildsmen  voted 
to  honor  picket  lines  in  order  to  be  eligi¬ 
ble  for  strike  benefits.  That  is  not  true. 
Strike  benefits  are  not  in  any  way  related 
to  the  question  of  honoring  picket  lines. 
Strike  benefits  are  paid  to  all  Guildsmen 
thrown  out  of  work  because  of  a  strike. 

John  Carmichael 

Executive  Secretary, 

Newspaper  Guild  of  the 
Twin  Cities,  Minneapolis. 
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sored  by  Humon  Events  (pub),  J1  13,13:2,4;  Repr 
Findley  ur<9es  his  nominotion,  s.  conf,  J1  14,31:3; 
Rockefeller  denewnces  Repwb  redicol  right  wing, 
ttetement  oimed  ot  Goldweter  beckers;  scores 
'ruthless,*  'totalitarian  tactics*  at  Young  Repub 
Natl  Fed  conv  in  support  of  Goldwoter;  warns  party 
will  destroy  itself  if  it  adopts  proposed  stroteqy 
of  writing  off  Negroes  and  other  minorities,  big 
cities  and  Northern  indus  stotes  in  appeal  to  South 
and  West;  seen  offering  self  as  alterrKitive;  NYS 
Chmn  Young  holds  Goldwater  nominotion  would  hurt 
liberal  NYS  Repubs,  rodlo;  sees  Rockefeller  becom¬ 
ing  condidate;  Curtis  answers  Rockefeller.  J1  IS, 
1:1;  Reckefelier  test,  J1  IS, 23:1 

Liberal  Tex  Dems  happy  over  Tex  Repub  plans 
for  primory;  see  chance  to  copture  Dem  porty, 

J1  1,49:1 

Article  on  Oregon  primary  low  and  State  Sec*s 
selection  of  condidotes;  Sec  Appling  comments, 

Jt  14.36:3 

CONVS:  Atlontic  City  seeks  Sl.SSfi.OOO  Fed 
gront  to  help  air-condition  Conv  Hall  in  time  for 
Dem  conv;  Adm  cool  to  request  because  of  possible 
Repub  criticism,  J1  11,21:1.  ISSUES:  See  Negroes— 
US-Gen  J1  IS  in  1st  J1  1  par.  US-Pol  J1  IS  in 

^SS.  For  Rockefeller  marriage  as  issue,  see 
misc  sec  J1  7.  POLLS:  See  misc  sec  J1  1,7  in  1st 
J1  1  par 

PRESIDENTIAL  Election  (US).  See  Elections— Gen. 
TV-rodio  par  (inclusion  in  gen  moteriol) 
PRESIDENT’S  Cosunittees  (US).  See  US.  Subjects 
of  activities 

PRESS,  (Dr)  Robert.  See  Armament  J1  13 
PRESS  (Orgnt).  See  else  other  key  words 
PRESS  Assn  of  NY,  Foreign.  See  Theater— Awords 
Jl  8 

PRESS  Club,  Oversees.  See  Vietnam,  South  par 
ii  10 

PRESSTITE  Division  of  Mortin-Morietto  Corp.  Ac¬ 
quired  by  Interchem  Carp,  Jt  2.44:3 
PRESTIGE  of  US  Abrood,  lss«»e  of.  See  Negroes— 
US-Gen  Jl  11,12  in  1st  Jt  1  par 
PRICE,  Byron.  See  News— US  Jl  2 
PRICE,  J  Fronk.  See  Pleasantville  Instrument 
PRICES.  See  Agr.  Commerce.  Geog  heads  (subdiv 
Econ  where  subdivided).  Commodity  names 
PRIMARY  Elections.  See  Pres  Election  headirtgs. 
Geog  heads 

PRINCE  Edword  County,  Vo.  Candidate  who  bocks 
reopening  pss  defeated  in  county  Supervisors  Bd 
election,  Jl  11.16:1 


ring  operates  in  UN  Secretariat;  notes  he  cannot 
speak  for  delegations,  Jl  1 ,16:5 
PROTECTIVE  Clothing.  Seo  Astronautics  Jl  4  in 

141 

PROTESTANT  (Orgns).  See  key  word  inversions, 
donominetion  end  orgn  nomes 

PROTESTANT  Churches.  See  Religion.  Denomina¬ 
tion  and  inst  names 

United  Ch  of  Christ  gen  synod  votes  to  let  its 
delegates  to  Blake  merger  talks  Join  in  drafting 
unity  plon,  Jl  7,36:2;  approves  uniting  its  rodio  and 
TV  operations  with  those  of  United  Prasb  Ch; 
backs  closer  cooperation  between  its  missionories 
and  those  of  other  chs,  J 1  1  0, 1  3 :4 
PROTESTANT  Episcopal  Church.  See  Educ— US- 
Racial,  Go  par  Jl  4.  Negroes— US— Gen  Jl  6  in  Jl  3 
par.  Prot  Chs  A  Rev  A  L  Pederson  named  father  sup 
of  Amer  Congregation  of  Soc  of  St  John  the  Evonge- 
list,  Jl  7,20:6 

PROVENZANO,  Anthony  (Tony  Pro).  See  Trucks— 

US-Labor  Jl  13 

PSYCHIATRY  end  Psychiatrists.  See  Mental  Health 
PUBLIC  Authorities.  See  Govt  Finance.  Authority 
and  project  names.  Subjects 

PUBLIC  Opinion.  See  News.  Other  subjects,  eg, 
Pres  Election  heods.  Subjects  of  polls  and  specific 
issues,  eq,  US— Pol  Jl  7,14  in  ^52 
PUBLIC  Relations  end  Publicity.  See  News— US 
Jl  1 1  par.  Subjects  and  methode  of  promotion.  Geog 
heads  (for  govt  agencies).  Co,  indus  and  orgn 
names 

PUBLIC  Utilities.  See  kinds,  eg,  Elec  Light,  Gas. 

Project  types  and  names.  Co  names 

PUBLIC  Welfare.  See  Welfare  Work 

PUBLIC  Welfore  (Orgns).  See  Welfare  headings. 

Names 

PUBLIC  Works.  See  geog  heads  (subdiv  Econ  where 
subdivided)  (for  link  to  anti-recession  measures  and 
for  inclusion  in  moterial  on  econ  development  and 
foreign  aid).  Project  names  and  types,  eg,  c^idges, 
Educ  and  Schools,  Roads 

NYC:  See  Bldg-NYC,  labor’par  Jl  7.1 0-1  5  (for 
bias  at  munic  projects) 

NYS:  See  Bldg-NYS,  labor  par  Jl  11-15  (for  bias 
at  state  projects.  NYS— Einances,  budget  par  (lor 
'pay-as-you-go'  issue) 

NYS:  Getting  pleads  not  guilty  to  charges  of 
hoving  set  fire  to  trailer  office  of  Tully  &  Di  Napoli 
m  July  '59,  Bronx  grand  Jury  probe  of  froud  in  hwy 
projects,  Jl  3,13:7;  Teamsters  aide  Kisburq  scores 
Rockefeller  proposal  to  speed  up  works  program  to 


RACIAL  Equality,  Congress  of  (CORE).  See  Bldg- 
NYC.  labor  par  Jl  15.  Hldg-NYS.  labor  par  Jl  15. 
Dem  Party,  Notl  Com  par  Jl  12.  Educ— NYC— Gen, 
racial  par  Jl  1,6,9,10.  Educ— US— Rocial  Integrotion, 
misc  sec  Jl  10;  Ill  par;  Mo  par.  Elections— Voting 
Requirements  Jl  1.  Hotels— NYC,  labor  par.  Hous¬ 
ing— Calif,  discrimination  par  Jl  14.  Housing— NYC 
Jl  6.7  in  2d  Jl  3  par.  Med-US  Jl  9  in  Jl  1  par.  Ne- 
groes-US-Gen  Jl  1.7.1 1(22:4),  1 5  in  Ist  Jl  1  par,  7 
in  2d  Jl  1  par,  7,8  in  Jl  3  par,  Jl  13  par.  Negroee— 
US-NYC  Jl  15.  Negroes-US-NE,  1st  Jl  2  par.  Jl  3 
in  Jl  3  par;  recreation  por  Jl  5,14.  Negroes— US- 
South  1st  Jl  1  par.  NYS— Depts,  Conservation  par 
Conv  ends;  resolutions,  Jl  1,14:2 
RACIAL  Integrotion.  See  Negroes.  Other  subjects, 
eq,  Educ,  Housing 

RACKETEERING.  See  Trucks— US— Labor.  Related 

subjects,  eg,  F'rauds 

RADAR.  See  India— Armoment  Jl  13 

RADIATION  ond  Redieoctivity.  See  Atomic  Energy. 

Spoce,  radiation  par.  Sourcee  and  names  of  materi- 

ols,  eq.  Uranium 

RADIO.  See  TV  &  Rodio 

RADIO  ond  Television,  Americon  Women  in.  F  M 
Monroe  elected  NYC  unit  pres,  Jl  5,43:5 
RADIO  Assn,  Americon.  See  Ships— US— Crews 
RADIO  Engineering  Loboreteries  Inc.  See  TV  & 
Radio— Elquipment  Jl  4 
RADIO  Free  Europe.  See  TV  &  Radio 
RADIO  Network,  Educotienol.  See  TV  S  Rodio— 
Educ  Jl  3 

RADKE,  (Mrs)  Fred  A.  See  Teachers— US  Jl  4 
RAFFERTY,  (Supt)  Maxwell.  See  Dlctionorles 
RAFTS.  See  L  .iteboats.  Ocean  Voyages  Jl  5 
RAGER,  Edword.  See  Pub  Works,  NYS  par  Jl  II 
RAHMAN,  (Prime  Min  Tengku)  Abdul.  See  Malay¬ 
sian  Fed  Jl  7.8,12 

RAILROAD  Brotherhoods.  See  RRe— US— Employes. 
Names 

RAILROADS.  See  Transportation  (for  relatione  with 
other  transport  mnans).  Vehicles  Jl  13  (air-cushion 
monorail).  Commodity,  other  co  and  indue  names 

Colembio:  IBRD  lends  Govt  $30  million  for  inrv- 
provements,  Jl  3,31:7.  US-Accidents:  Delegates  at 
BLFE  conv,  St  Louis,' stress  role  of  firemen  in  pre¬ 
venting  accidents,  Jl  10,16:6 
US-Empleyes  end  Officiols 
ilroph  shows  decline  in  employment,  *52-62,  Jl  7, 
IV, 4:5 

TWU  pres  Quill  calls  for  strike  by  all  workers  to 
guarantee  Job  security,  Jl  6,12:4 


You  are  looking  at  a  page  from  the 
famous  New  York  Times  Index,  the  time 
saving  guide  to  facts  in  the  news. 

Note  the  publication  date,  column  number 
and  page  number  at  the  end  of  each  refer¬ 
ence.  This  makes  it  easy  to  find  the  full 
details  in  your  file  of  The  New  York  Times. 
And  it  helps  you  locate  stories  carried  in  your 
own  newspaper. 


Twice  a  month.  The  Index  brings  you  over 
20,000  references  to  recent  events,  organized 
under  topical  headings  to  give  you  a  fast-read¬ 
ing  summary  of  developments  in  all  fields. 

Most  Index  subscribers  take  the  complete 
service,  which  includes  the  Annual  Volume, 
for  only  $95  a  year.  But  you  can  get  the 
twice-a-month  issues  alone  for  $60  a  year,  or 
the  Annual  Volume  only  for  $60. 

If  your  staff  has  not  been  using  this  valuable 
service,  why  wait  any  longer  to  enjoy  its  ad¬ 
vantages?  Please  address  your  order  to  The 
New  York  Times  Index,  229  West  43rd  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 


health  ine  por  Jill 

PROBATION  ond  Porele.  See  Types  of  crimes  (for 
individual  cases) 

PRODUCE,  Agricwitwrel.  See  Agr.  Food.  Produce 

PRODUCERS  Creofnery  Ce.  S*e  Atomic  Energy— US, 
rodiotion  par  Jl  4 

PRODUCTION.  See  Agr.  Geog  heads  (subdiv  Econ 
where  subdivided).  Indus  and  product  names 
PRODUCTION  Technologies  Inc.  Acquired  by 
Avnet  Electronics  Jl  11,42:4 

PROFESSIONS.  See  names  of  professions  A  NYC 
Lobor  Dept  repts  1 0.2%  of  Negro  work  force  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  professional,  managerial  aid  tech  jobe  in 
NYC  oe  agoinst  7%  In  rest  of  US,  Jl  3,1 1 :3 
PROFUMO,  John.  See  GB— Pol,  Profumo  cose  par 
PROJECT  (Militery  Cede  Nemos).  See  also  head¬ 
ings  beginning  Operation 

PROJECTS  Apollo,  Gemini  ond  Saturn.  Soo  Astro¬ 
nautics 

PROJECT  Reley.  See  Communications  Sotellltes, 
PROJECT  Tires.  See  Weather— Weather  Satellites 
PROMINE.  See  Cancer  Jl  7 

PROPAGANDA.  See  Infoimotlon  Services  (UN  and 
Natl)  (croee^fs).  News.  TV  &  Rodio.  Subjects  ond 
oreos  of  p^opagaida,  eg,  Intematl  Relations. 
PROPERTY  end  Investments.  Note:  Material  in¬ 
volving  2  or  more  specified  countries  is  under  nome 
of  country  whoro  property  is  locoted  (subdlvs  Eicon 
ond  Pub  Property  where  subdivided).  Soo  also  types 
of  property,  eg.  Real  Estoto,  Stocks.  Subjects,  eg. 
Minorities— Nosi  Policies,  property  restitution  por; 
Negroee— US— Gen  Ist  Jl  1  par.  Taxation.  Commod¬ 
ity,  ce,  indus  and  personal  naroee 
PROSTITUTION.  See  GB— Pol,  Profumo  cose  por 
Thont  aide,  after  eecurlty  probe,  soye  no  call-girl 


(subdiv  Econ  where  subdivided) 

PUSEY,  (Or)  Nethon  M.  See  Colls— US,  finances  por 
Jl  7 

PUTNAM,  C  P,  Sens.  Ses  Books— Censorship,  US 

par  Jl  1 2 

PUTNAM  Funds.  New  fund,  Putnam  Income  Fund, 
formed;  trustees  listed,  Jl  10,48:4 


-Q- 


QUADRUPLETS.  See  Multiple  Births 

QUAY,  (Premier)  Jen  Edueid  de.  See  Netherlands 

Jl  6,11 

QUEENS  College.  See  NY.  City  U  of 

QUEMOY  Islond.  See  Chino- Notionolisl^ommunist 

Dispute 

QUILL,  Miekoel  J.  See  RRe— US— Employee,  misc 
sec  Jl  6,  operating  par  Jl  8,10 
QUINN,  (Dir)  Joseph  M.  See  US  Armmienl^lvil 
Defense,  CoUf  par  Jl  B 

QUINTERO,  Jeee.  See  Lincoln  Sq  n«|ect  Jl  10 


— R— 


RABBIS,  NY  Board  el.  See  Jews— US 

RABIES*  Amer  Veterinary  Med  Assn  reple  cases 

among  domesticated  animals  dropped  from  10,672  in 

*46  to  3,470  in  *61;  foctors,  Jl  1,49:2 

RACE.  See  geog  hoods  (subdiv  Foreign  Populotion 

where  subdivided).  Race  names  AUSSR  Communist 

party  statement  on  USSR-Communist  Chinss#  dis- 

put#  virtually  charges  Chlnsss  with  following  ro- 

cist,  anil-whits  lins,  Jl  15,14:6 

RACES  end  Rocs  Tracks*  See  sport  nomss,  eg, 

Autoe— Rocee,  Horeee— Roces,  Track  ond  Field 


responsibilities;  BLFE  pres  Gilbert  opposes  pi 
Jl  6,1:1;  ed,  Jl  6,14:1;  unions  seen  rejecting  plon; 
conductors  pres  Wagner  scores  binding  arbitration, 

Jl  7,1:2;  article  on  dispute;  graphs;  cartoon,  Jl  7, 

IV, 4:5;  eds  scoring  unions  stand,  Jl  7, IV, 6:2;  Jl  8, 
26:1;  5  unions  reject  Wtrtx  plan;  propose  plon  to 
keep  trains  operating  in  event  of  strike;  offer  to 
furnish  crews  for  any  tram  Pres  Kennedy  certifies 
as  necessary;  rrs  accept  Wirtz  plcsi;  Quill  promises 
TWU  support  for  strike,  Jl  6,1:8:  workers  in  NYC 
bitter  obout  dispute  and  their  job  future;  back 
strike,  Jl  8,12:3;  Kennedy  confs  with  Wlrtz,  Dem 
lenders  in  Cong;  summons  rr  and  imion  officials  to 
conf;  Wolfe  scores  unions  offer  to  keep  trains  run¬ 
ning  during  strike,  Jl  9,1:1;  Gilbert  urges  Kennedy 
dispel  'smug  assumption*  by  rrs  that  Govt  will  not 
permit  strike  and  that  White  House  and  Cong  will 
write  next  contract,  s,  BLTE  conv;  opposes  arbi¬ 
tration  or  any  legis  to  curb  right  to  strike;  calls  for 
merger  of  5  unions  into  single  brotherhood;  urges 
deleqotes  obollsh  bar  against  Ne^o  membership; 
conv  approves  resolution  irging  merger  with  BLE; 
Gilbert  blog,  Jl  9,14:1,2;  ed  chm^qes  unions  refuse 
to  bargain  in  good  foith,  Jl  9,30:1;  Pres  Kennedy, 
et  White  Heuse  ceni  with  rr  unions  reprs,  pre- 
peses  referring  dispute  te  Justice  Goldberg;  envi¬ 
sions  Goldberg  would  act  as  orbltrotor  and  make  fi¬ 
nal,  binding  decision;  concedes  that  asking  Sup  Ct 
Justice  to  become  involved  In  outside  situations 
should  be  reserved  for  'extraordinary'  sltuotlons  but 
feels  dispute  is  extraordinary  In  terms  of  potential 
effects  of  strike,  other  foctore;  cites  2  precedents 
for  calling  on  Justices;  Vice  Pres  Johnson,  Wlrtz, 
Reynolds  ond  O'Neill  Joined  toUs;  Wlrtz  reptdly 
proposed  Goldberg  plon;  Quill  scores  plon,  Jl  10^ 
1:8;  Kennedy  text;  main  ieeuee  rWNR  delegatee  ot 
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Canada’s  New  Tax  Policies 
May  Hurt  Newsprint  Mills 

Chit^ago  Tribune’s  Publisher 
Sees  Enterprise  Retarded 


St,  Catherines,  Ont. 

Chancres  in  the  monetary 
atmosi)lic‘ro  in  Canada  has 
United  States  investors  wonder¬ 
ing  if  (Canada  is  discouraging 
those  who  have  “contributed 
more  to  your  standard  of  living 
than  they  have  taken  away,” 
J,  Howard  Wood,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  said  here 
Sept.  5. 

Mr.  Wood,  who  is  also  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tribune  Company, 
spoke  at  a  dinner  of  the  St. 


Catherines  District  Chamber  of 
Commerce  marking  the  50th 
anniversary  of  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction  by  the  Ontario  Paper 
Company  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Tribune  Company. 

Americans  Disturbed 

Many  Americans  are  greatly 
disturbed,  Mr.  Wood  said,  by  the 
tax  provisions  of  the  Canadian 
budget  announcements  of  June 
13  and  July  8. 

“They  view  with  misgivings,” 


he  continued,  “the  proposed  new 
taxes  on  new  construction  and 
equipment  and  the  increase  in 
taxes  on  dividends  paid  by  com¬ 
panies  whose  stock  is  owned  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  as  disturbed  as  Can¬ 
adians  were  disturbed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  proposal  of 
July  18  imposing  taxes  up  to 
15%  on  foreign  securities  pur¬ 
chased  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

“Canadians  reacted  swiftly  to 
President  Kennedy’s  proposal. 
The  case  presented  by  your 
officials  in  Washington  the  week 
of  July  20  was  so  persuasive 
that  Canadian  securities  almost 


immediately  were  given  prefer¬ 
ential  treatment.” 

Mr.  Wood  pointed  out  that  the 
Tribune  Company  in  the  last 
25  years  has  left  in  Canada  a 
net  of  $850  million.  The  money 
has  gone  into  salaries  and 
wages,  raw  materials,  construc¬ 
tion  and  other  items  of  the 
Canadian  economy. 

Encourage  Enterprise 

“The  current  change  in  the 
atmosphere  here  has  raised 
many  questions  in  the  minds  of 
United  States  investors,”  he 
declared.  “They  wonder  whether 
Canada  is  really  encouraging 
Canadians  toward  a  greater 
participation  in  their  own  eco¬ 
nomic  well-being  or  whether 
Canada  is  discouraging  those 
who  have  come  from  the  out¬ 
side  and  who  have  contributed 
more  to  your  standard  of  living 
than  they  have  taken  away.” 

{Continued  on  page  55) 


Tv  News  Chiefs  Explode  Loevinger’s  Dream 


Television  and  radio  news 
chiefs  this  week  exploded  in¬ 
to  thin  air  Lee  Loevinger’s 
“dream”  of  a  Broadcast  News 
Association,  (E&P,  Aug.  31). 

ABC,  CBS  and  NBC  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  services  they  are  re¬ 
ceiving  from  the  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  their  news  executives 
said.  They  regard  any  new  fa¬ 
cility  for  coverage  of  hard  news 
throughout  the  world  as  un¬ 
necessary  and  “utter  nonsense.” 

Mr.  Loevinger,  a  new  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  made  his  pro¬ 
posal  in  an  address  before  the 
Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism  at  Lincoln,  Nebras¬ 
ka. 

James  C.  Hagerty,  now  vice- 
president  for  corporate  affairs 
of  ABC-Paramount  Theatres, 
said  that  in  the  two  and  a  half 
years  he  headed  ABC  news 
operations  the  budget  grew  from 
$3,000,000  to  $16,000,000  a  year. 
In  effect,  Mr,  Hagerty  noted, 
each  network  already  operates 
a  worldwide  news  service,  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  services  of  AP, 
UPI,  Reuters,  and  in  some  cases 
by  Agence  France-Presse  and 
Tass  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

William  R.  McAndrew  said 
NBC  operates  its  own  wire  be¬ 
tween  Washington  and  New 
York,  would  have  wires  to  the 
political  conventions,  has  wires 
when  needed  between  New  York 
and  Cape  Canaveral,  and  might 


eventually  extend  them  lietween 
all  the  NBC-owned  stations.  In 
addition  to  AP,  UPI  and  Reu¬ 
ters,  NBC  also  buys  the  New 
York  Times  News  Service.  The 
money  NBC  spends  on  gather¬ 
ing  and  broadcasting  informa¬ 
tion  has  increased  $10,000,000 
in  the  last  five  years,  and  $5,- 
000,000  in  the  last  two  years 
to  a  total  of  $30,000,000,  Mr. 
McAndrew  said. 

“I  don’t  think  we  have  yet 
reached  our  limit,”  he  added. 

Mr.  McAndrew  said  he  had 
no  fault  to  find  with  service 
being  received  from  AP  or  UPI. 

The  NBC  news  staff  numbers 
more  than  600  full  time  em¬ 
ployes,  and  200  to  300  stringers. 
In  addition,  Mr.  McAndrew 


RCA  Victor  Week,  promoting 
home  entertainment  products, 
will  be  marked  beginning  Sept. 
29  with  an  eight-page,  multi¬ 
color  rotogravure  section  in  211 
newspapers. 

Executives  of  RCA  Sales  Cor¬ 
poration  announced  the  adver¬ 
tising  program  Thursday.  They 
said  the  newspapers  carrying 
the  insert  have  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  33  million  copies. 
The  actual  number  of  inserts  to 


said,  the  200  affiliated  stations 
have  news  staffs  that  furnish 
news  on  request  for  network 
broadcasts. 

Blair  Clark,  speaking  for 
CBS,  said:  “We  have  no  beef 
against  the  wire  services.  They 
are  a  major  tool  for  us.” 

CBS  operates  five  news  bu¬ 
reaus  in  this  country,  all  linked 
by  Teletype.  There  are  nine 
foreign  bureaus.  In  addition 
coverage  is  available  from  400 
CBS  affiliates. 

“We  maintain  the  closest  pos¬ 
sible  relationships,  almost  com¬ 
parable  to  AP  memberships,  for 
election  coverage,”  Mr.  Clark 
said,  “We  have  to  be  ahead  of 
the  wire  services  on  returns.” 

The  total  news  budget  at 


be  distributed  will  total  37 
million. 

Jack  M.  Williams,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  said  RCA’s  activities 
will  include  network  television 
and  national  magazines  to  pro¬ 
mote  television,  radio,  stereo 
and  tape  recorder  sets. 

Heavy  participation  by  local 
RCA  dealers  is  part  of  the  over¬ 
all  promotion,  Mr.  Williams 
said. 


CBS  was  estimated  at  $20,- 

000,000. 

Step  Toward  Control 

Rep.  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb 
(R.-Calif.)  charged  this  week 
that  the  government  could  gain 
control  of  broadcast  news  if  a 
suggestion  by  Commissioner 
Loevinger  is  put  into  effect. 

The  congressman,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  a  study  group  on 
news  management  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  Policy  Committee,  said 
that  the  next  step  would  be 
“federal  control  of  the  broad¬ 
cast  wire  service  and  eventual 
control  of  the  news  content  of 
ihe  service.” 

The  congressman  added: 
“From  all  indications,  Loevin¬ 
ger’s  proposal  has  neither  need 
nor  merit.  The  Kennedy  ad¬ 
ministration  should  keep  out  of 
the  news  business  and  permit 
the  independent  news  media  to 
gather  and  disseminate  news 
without  federal  threat  or  dicta¬ 
tion.” 

Rep.  Craig  Hosmer  (R.- 
Calif.),  who  is  opposing  the 
operation  of  a  market  news 
service  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  joined  in  criticism 
of  the  Loevinger  suggestion: 

“There  is  an  inescapable  con¬ 
clusion  that  a  government  air¬ 
ways  network  would  grive  a 
slanted  and  censored  version  of 
affairs  which  are  of  interest  and 
concern  to  the  people.” 
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RCA  Runs  8-Page  Roto 
Section  In  211  Papers 
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Pakistan  Puts  Press 


Under  Rigid  Control 


Newspapers  of  Pakistan  were 
placed  under  rijfid  {governmental 
control  this  week  but  national¬ 
ization  of  the  press  was  not 
carried  out. 

The  Governors  of  both  West 
Pakistan  and  East  Pakistan 
promulftated  ordinances  im- 
posinf?  curbs  “to  insure  the  cor¬ 
rect  reporting  of  proceedings  in 
the  national  and  provincial  as¬ 
semblies  and  courts  of  justice.” 


Reports  Must  Be  Authorized 


The  Associated  Press  reported 
these  provisions  applying  to  all 
newspapers  and  printing 
presses : 

1.  No  proceedings  of  the 
national  or  provincial  legislative 
assemblies  may  be  published  in 
newspapers  unless  authorized  by 
the  assembly  speakers.  Simi¬ 
larly,  no  proceedings  of  any  law 
court  or  tribunal  may  be  pub¬ 
lished  unless  authorized  by  the 
judge  or  presiding  officer. 

2.  Every  printer  and  publisher 
of  newspapers  or  publications 
will  have  to  maintain  regular 
books  of  accounts  show'ing  re¬ 
ceipts  in  cash  or  kind  and  ex¬ 
penditure  incurred  for  man¬ 
aging  his  newspapers. 

3.  Contravention  of  these  two 
laws  is  punishable  by  one  year’s 
rigorous  imprisonment  or  a  fine 
of  10,000  rupees  (2,000  dollars), 
or  both. 

4.  All  newspapers  must  pub¬ 
lish  all  official  press  notes,  hand¬ 
outs  and  press  releases  in  full 
or  they  will  not  be  allowed  to 
publish  at  all. 


newspaper  at  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  commission. 

Another  provision  of  the  law 
empowers  the  government  to 
w'am  or  suspend  a  newspaper  if 
a  headline  or  caption  to  a  news 
item  does  not  conform  to  the 
material  published  thereunder. 

Law  minister  Ghulam  Nabi 
Memon,  explaining  the  laws, 
said  there  was  going  to  be  no 
nationalization  of  the  press,  no 
screening  of  journalists  or  edi¬ 
tors,  licensing  of  journalists  of 
newspapers  and  no  censorship 
of  news. 


In~Plant  Radio 


Pages  Workers 


Business  Inquiry 

The  government  may  order  an 
inquiry  into: 

1.  Whether  the  printing  press 
or  newspaper  was  in  receipt  of 

A _ _ i.  i.t _ i _ 


only  a  minute  away  from  re¬ 
ceiving  his  messgae. 

The  system,  produced  by  Mo¬ 
torola  and  called  “dial  selector 
radio  paging,”  is  based  on  com¬ 
bining  radio  and  telephone 
equipment.  When  certain  four- 
digpt  numbers  are  dialed  on  the 
phone,  a  corresponding  set  is 
activated  through  a  master  ra¬ 
dio  transmitter  and  a  particular 
radio  pager  buzzes.  A  few  sec¬ 
onds  later  the  message  is  broad¬ 
cast  to  the  receiver  through  a 
loop  antenna — 15,000  feet  of 
orange  wire — that  encircles  the 
buildings  of  Times  Mirror 
Square  and  runs  through  alter¬ 
nate  floors. 


Metro’s  ’64  Car 
Supplement  in  Mail 


Los  Angeles 

The  Lon  Angelen  Times  is 
using  portable  radio  receivers 
to  locate  personnel  quickly  when 
an  emergency  arises  in  its  vast, 
block-square  plant. 

The  problem  of  summoning 
production  and  building  depart¬ 
ment  employes,  whose  duties 
take  them  throughout  Times 
Mirror  Square,  has  plagued  the 
Times  for  years.  Now,  21  of 
these  key  persons  have  been 
equipped  with  5-oz.  pocket  radio 
receivers  that  look  like  transis¬ 
tor  radios — which  they  are. 

When  an  executive  or  machin¬ 
ist  or  security  guard  is  needed, 
he  is  alerted  by  a  buzzing  on 
his  portable  radio  pager.  A  few 
seconds  later  he  is  told  via 
radio  where  to  report  or  to  tele¬ 
phone  for  additional  informa¬ 
tion.  Since  more  than  a  thous¬ 
and  telephones  are  scattered 
throughout  Times  Mirror 
Square,  the  person  paged  is 


any  financial  aid  in  cash,  kind  or 
otherwise. 

2.  Whether  any  such  financial 
aid  was  being  received  from 
citizens  of  Pakistan,  or  from  or 
through  persons  who  are  not 
such  citizens. 

3.  Whether  funds  were  being 
properly  raised  and  utilized  and 
accounts  regularly  maintained. 

4.  Whether  adequate  arrange¬ 
ments  exist  for  running  or  man¬ 
aging  a  press  or  newspaper 
efficiently. 

5.  Whether  relations  between 
the  management  and  employees 
are  harmonious  and  satisfactory. 

6.  Other  matters  connect^ 
with  or  incidental  to,  any  of  the 
matters  aforesaid. 

The  commission  will  have  the 
powers  of  a  civil  court.  The 
government  could  suspend  a 


Sale  of  Station  Nets 
$4.5  Million  Profit 


Los  Angeles 

The  Times  Mirror  Company 
realized  a  clear  profit  of  $4,- 
589,001  from  the  sale  of  its 
broadcasting  subsidiary,  share¬ 
holders  learned  this  week  in  a 
report  from  Norman  Chandler, 
chairman  and  president  of  the 
company. 

Times  Mirror  Broadcasting 
Co.  received  $10,390,000  for  its 
channel  11,  non-network  tele¬ 
vision  station,  KTTV,  from 
Metro-media  Inc.  The  transac¬ 
tion,  approved  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
early  in  June,  was  concluded 


Viet  Bundles 
Via  Couriers 
Elude  Censor  B 


A  special  supplement  featur¬ 
ing  picture  of  new  1964  auto¬ 
mobiles  for  use  in  locally-placed 
dealer  advertising  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  season,  is  now 
being  distributed  to  Metro 
Newspaper  Service  clients  with 
October,  1963  serv’ice  shipments. 

Mats  of  cars  pictures  in  the 
supplement  w’ill  be  sent  to  sub¬ 
scribers  without  extra  charge 
except  for  postage,  on  request, 
with  the  understanding  that 
none  are  to  be  published  prior 
to  indicated  release  dates. 

Four  full  service  size  pages 
were  required  to  proof  pictures 
of  the  new  models  received  from 
manufacturers  in  time  to  catch 
the  deadline  for  the  special  Oc¬ 
tober  Metro  Supplement. 

Pictures  of  others  received  too 
late  for  the  October  service  and 
in  time  to  meet  the  November 
service  deadline,  will  be  made 
available  with  the  November  is¬ 
sue  of  Metro  Nev.’spaper  Serv- 


Tbis  is  the  second  successive 
year  that  Metro  has  been  able 
to  furnish  this  hitherto  unprece¬ 
dented  special  to  subscribers  to 
an  advertising  mat  service. 


June  29,  Mr.  Chandler  re¬ 
ported. 

The  profit,  after  applicable 
capital  gains  taxes  and  settle¬ 
ment  of  outstanding  tax  liabili¬ 
ties,  boosted  the  Times  Mirror 
Co.  consolidated  earnings  to 
$8,907,460  for  the  first  28  weeks 
of  1963.  The  capital  gains  in¬ 
come  amounted  to  $1.03  a  share. 

All  Times  Mirror  divisions 
and  consolidated  subsidiaries 
are  operating  profitably,  Mr. 
Chandler  noted.  Earnings  for 
the  full  share  should  be  about 
$1.90  a  share,  compared  with 
$1.42  in  1962. 


Saigon 

They  were  called  “Bundles 
for  Bassett.” 

They  left  here  wrapped  in 
old  newspapers,  flight  ba^, 
briefcases  and  the  pockets  of 
willing  travelers.  They  reached 
the  outside  world  through  Sin¬ 
gapore,  Manila,  Bangkok  and 
Hong  Kong. 

Each  time  they  left  there 
was  a  silent  newsman’s  prayer: 
“Let’s  hope  they  reach  (AP 
Foreign  News  Editor  Ben)  Bas¬ 
sett.” 

“They”  were  the  stories  and 
pictures  on  the  bloody  events 
of  Aug.  21  when  President  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem’s  Government 
crushed  Buddhist  opposition  in 
South  Viet  Nam  in  a  flash  flood 
of  arrests. 

A  censorship  described  by  one 
correspondent  as  worse  than 
anything  he  had  .seen  in  any 
Communist  country  turned  off 
the  news  faucet  to  a  drip  for 
a  time. 

AP  in  Asia  gathered  its  team 
to  bulwark  the  efforts  of  the 
regular  Saigon  staff — Malcolm 
Browne,  Peter  Arnett,  Ha  Van 
Tran  and  Horst  Faas — to  get 
the  facts  out. 

Censorship  started  off  being 
.stupid  and  quickly  reached  the 
impossible  stage.  The  need  for 
a  courier  system  became  evident 
to  all  correspondents. 

Censorship  regularly  hit  ri¬ 
diculous  points.  AP  got  clear¬ 
ance  from  the  censors  to  radio 
two  photos  to  Paris — one  show¬ 
ing  Ambassador  Lodge  present¬ 
ing  his  credentials  to  Diem  and 
the  other,  an  official  release, 
showing  a  Buddhist  leader.  Both 
were  turned  down  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  governor. 

A  carefully  written  wrapup 
of  developments  was  so  muti¬ 
lated  by  the  censors  one  would 
have  had  difficulty  telling  what 
country  it  came  from. 

One  reporter  came  back  from 
the  censors  and  said:  “If  they 
had  taken  out  one  more  sen¬ 
tence,  all  I  would  have  had  left 
is  the  address  and  my  signa¬ 
ture.” 


Ken  Nattrass  Dies 


Rockford,  Ill. 

Kenneth  J.  Nattrass,  57,  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  director  of 
the  Rockford  Star  and  Register- 
Republic,  died  Sept.  2  of  a  heart 
attack.  He  had  been  classified 
advertising  manager  from  1931 
until  1960. 
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I  Price  ‘Right’ 
t  Selection  of 
Buyer  Pends 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
The  $9,250,000  price  tag  he 
has  placed  on  the  Santa  Barbara 
News-Presx  is  right,  declares 
Thomas  M.  Storke,  publisher  for 
63  years. 

The  sale  itself  is  long  delayed 
because  he  continues  a  highly 
selective  process  of  choosing  his 
successor,  he  explained. 

Offers  he  has  received  for  the 
newspaper  and  its  plant  alone 
have  exceeded  the  asking  price. 
The  package  includes  a  radio 
station  and  property  adjacent  to 
the  N-P  plant. 

The  rejected  offers  included 
bids  from  most  major  newspa¬ 
per  groups  operating  on  this 
continent,  but  he  is  against  sell¬ 
ing  the  property  to  any  person 
who  will  not  agree  to  a  series 
of  stipulations,  chief  of  which 
is  that  the  new  publisher  be  a 
resident  of  Santa  Barbara  and 
serve  this  city  and  area  as  he 
has  done  since  the  century  be¬ 
gan. 

An  agreement  may  be  signed 
,  shortly.  Then  again,  there  may 
be  further  delay  after  detailed 
discussions  which  are  imminent, 
Mr.  Storke  observed. 

His  hand  is  being  forced 
gradually  by  his  doctor’s  warn¬ 
ing  that  he  must  slow  down  the 
pace  which  has  marked  his 
years  in  publishing. 

In  discussing  the  N-P  price 
tag,  Mr.  Storke  observed  that 
part  of  the  newspaper’s  value 
lies  in  its  attainment  of  a  Pu¬ 
litzer  Prize  and  other  trophies 
which  reflect  the  abilities  of  a 
sound  operation,  key  executives 
and  a  good  team  throughout  the 
plant.  He  made  special  mention 
of  B.  D.  Lane,  business  man¬ 
ager,  and  Paul  Veblen,  editor. 

Future  Values 

The  price  for  the  future  is 
cheap,  he  declared  in  pointing 
out  immediate  development  sup¬ 
porting  this  view. 

As  examples,  he  listed  three 
new  store  installations  on  Santa 
Barbara’s  schedule.  Each  of 
these  mean  more  advertising,  he 
said  in  pointing  to  the  historic 
policy  of  the  newrscomers. 

The  University  of  California 
at  Santa  Barbara  expects  its 
5,000  students  to  grrow  to  15,000 
'  by  1970.  After  that  the  forecast 
calls  for  growth  to  a  25,000 
level,  he  observed. 

The  land  on  which  the  Uni¬ 
versity  was  established  just  a 
few  years  ago  was  $15,000  an 
acre  when  the  institution  was 


FOUL  TIP  for  photographers 
covering  Little  League  baseball 
is  fashioned  by  Paul  Vathis,  AP 
cameraman,  who  wore  the  pro¬ 
tective  helmet  at  Williamsport, 
Pa.  "world  series." 

founded.  A  recent  sale  showed 
the  tag  had  soared  to  $55,000  an 
acre,  Mr.  Storke  noted. 

Part  of  the  University  acre¬ 
age  comes  from  a  portion  of  the 
original  Storke  family  holdings. 
Several  hundred  acres  in  this 
area  ju.st  north  of  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  were  transferred  to  the 
Storke  sons  and  daughters  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago. 

Senator  Storke’s  children  in¬ 
clude  Charles  A.  Storke,  former 
N-P  associate  publisher  who 
has  established  an  advertising 
agency  in  Mexico  City.  His  other 
son  has  long  been  ill. 

• 

New  Jersey  Section 
Ill  Sunday  Edition 

Philadelphia 

A  separate  New  Jersey  News 
Section  will  be  published  every 
Sunday  by  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  beginning  Sept.  15.  Rob¬ 
ert  Holland  has  been  appointed 
New  Jersey  editor  and  will  head 
the  special  news  staff. 

This  weekly  section  will  have 
a  circulation  of  over  200,000  in 
17  counties  of  New  Jersey.  It 
will  be  available  to  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  a  sliding 
scale  of  advertising  rates  has 
been  offered  to  encourage  its 
consistent  use  as  a  selling  me¬ 
dium.  ROP  color  will  also  be 
available  to  advertisers. 

Charles  E.  Burroughs  Jr.,  has 
been  named  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  this  special  section. 
Gerald  Kress  has  been  named 
his  assistant. 

• 

Summer  Job  Ends 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

John  S.  Knight  III,  who  will 
be  taking  postgraduate  work  at 
Lawrenceville,  N.  J.,  school  in 
the  fall,  has  been  working  as  a 
trainee  on  the  Charlotte  News 
this  summer. 
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Goss  Spends  $2  Million 
To  Improve  Ink  System 


Chicago 

It’s  costing  Miehle-Goss-Dex- 
ter  Inc.  approximately  $2  mil¬ 
lion  to  correct  and  improve  ink¬ 
ing  systems  on  Mark  II  Goss 
Headliner  presses  already  in¬ 
stalled  in  newspaper  plants. 

The  extraordinary  item  of 
expense  was  cited  by  company 
officers  as  a  factor  in  the  sharp 
reduction  in  earnings  for  this 
year  to  date. 

J.  A.  Riggs,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  M-G-D  and  president 
of  the  Goss  Division,  explained 
that  the  program  of  field  modi¬ 
fications  involved  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  inking  mechanisms  on 
the  original  models  of  Mark  II 
Headliners  which  were  instr\lled 
in  1961  and  1962. 

The  fountains  and  ink  feed 
mechanisms,  Mr.  Riggs  said, 
were  proven  to  be  too  sensitive 
in  color  adjustment  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  Current  models  of  the 
Mark  II  Headliner  incorporate 
a  new  and  improved  concept  of 
fountains  and  ink  feed. 

Goss  is  converting  all  earlier 
models,  at  its  own  expense,  to 
make  them  conform  with  the 


improved  models,  he  said. 

M-G-D’s  operations,  giving 
consolidated  net  earnings  of 
$329,268  on  net  sales  of  $23,- 
203,660  for  the  period  from 
April  28  through  July  27,  were’ 
affected  also  by  a  strike  at  the’ 
Miehle  Division  from  May  ll 
to  Aug.  22,  the  startup  of  manu-t 
factoring  facilities  in  West  Ger-; 
many,  and  a  six-week  work  stop¬ 
page  at  the  Goss  Division,  Rock¬ 
ford,  Ill. 

According  to  the  report  to 
shareholders  by  Mr.  Riggs  and 
J.  W.  Coultrap,  president,  some 
of  these  abnormal  factors  will 
favorably  influence  future  op¬ 
erations  and  the  1964  fiscal  year 
will  show  substantial  improve¬ 
ments. 

For  the  period  from  Nov.  1, 
1962  through  July  27,  1963, 
sales  and  net  earnings  were 
$67,621,264  and  $2,649,401,  with 
per  share  earnings  of  $1.88. 
For  the  first  nine  months  of 
fiscal  1962  the  comparable 
amounts  were  $71,382,491,  $4,- 
353,236  and  $3.09. 

The  usual  quarterly  dividend 
of  37140  is  payable  on  Sept.  15. 


Harris-Intertype  Enters 
Business  Form  Field 


Cleveland 

A  $7  million  stock  payment 
this  week  put  the  Harris-Inter¬ 
type  Corporation  into  a  new 
area  of  printing  equipment. 

The  company’s  continuing 
diversification  program  will  now 
embrace  the  Schriber  Machinery 
Co.,  a  producer  of  business-form 
printing  equipment. 

George  S.  Dively,  Harris-In¬ 
tertype  president,  said  the  com¬ 
pany  is  interested  in  the  rapidly 
growing  market  for  business 
forms  in  general  and  forms  for 
data-processing  equipment.  Vol¬ 
ume  is  estimated  at  more  than 
$500  million  a  year,  with  a 
growth  rate  of  10%  annually. 

Harris-Intertype  traded  128,- 
555  shares  of  its  common  stock 
($54,875  a  share  as  of  Sept.  2) 
for  Schriber,  based  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  since  1946. 

Harris-Intertype  got  into  the 
business  of  manufacturing  web 
offset  presses  for  newspapers 
last  winter  with  the  acquisition 
of  Ghormley  Engineering  and 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas. 

French  Concerns 

Recently  the  big  printing 
equipment  firm  bought  two 
press  manufacturing  concerns 


in  France — Marinoni  S.A.  and 
Etablissements  Edouard-Lam- 
bert. 

Harris-Seybold  and  the  Inter¬ 
type  Company,  which  has  been 
making  linecasting  machines  for 
many  years,  were  consolidated 
several  years  ago. 

Teachers  Earn  Credits 
In  Newspaper  Course 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

Nineteen  teachers  received 
graduate  credit  certificates  from 
Southern  Illinois  University 
here  after  completing  a  10-day 
course  in  the  use  of  the  news¬ 
paper  as  an  instructional  aid  in 
the  classroom. 

Teachers  from  three  states  at¬ 
tended  the  workshop,  Aug.  10- 
22,  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Southern  Illinois  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Missouri  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

The  Globe-Democrat  awarded 
five  scholarships  to  St.  Louis 
area  public  and  parochial  school 
teachers  for  the  workshop.  Also 
successfully  completing  the 
course  was  Derry  D.  Cone,  the 
education  program  manager  for 
the  Globe. 
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Paper  ‘Revitalized’ 
By  Staff  Promotions 


Cleveland  Xvwa,  succeeding  James  R. 
Probably  no  newspaper  in  the  Llewellyn,  who  also  handled 
United  States  has  undergone  as  i)ersonnel  matters.  Joseph  F. 
extensive  a  change  in  personnel  Heywood,  new  personnel  chief, 
as  has  the  122-year-old  Cleve-  was  Mr.  Llewellyn’s  assistant. 
land  Plain  Dealer  in  the  last  Mr.  Llewellyn  retired, 
several  months.  M.  R.  Williams  is  secretary- 

Thomas  Vail,  who  heads  the  treasurer  of  the  company,  re- 
lengthy  list  as  the  new  37-year-  placing  the  late  Frank  T.  Hodg- 
old  publisher  and  editor,  put  it  don.  Controller  is  Roy  O.  Kopp, 
this  way:  “We  have  revitalized  succeeding  Mr.  Williams.  Head 
the  Plain  Dealer  in  every  De-  of  the  payroll  department  is 
partment,  placing  in  high  posts  Robert  Ludwig,  replacing  John 
men  who  are  aggressive  and  Erb,  retired, 
responsible  and  dedicated  to  the  Anthony  J.  Disantis  is  indus- 
improvement  of  this  newspaper  trial  relations  director,  han- 
and  to  moving  it  ahead  on  all  dling  labor  negotiations.  His 
fronts  —  editorial,  advertising,  predecessor,  W.  Lester  Chor- 
production  and  circulation.”  pening,  retired. 

“Our  complete  reorganization 
is  being  accomplished  entirely  Many  Reiirenients 

the  advertising  depart- 
staff,  Mr.  Vail  added.  “Our  ^ent,  John  W.  Booth  is  director, 
purpose  IS  to  release  energies  .^eceeding  Mr.  Dugan.  Charles 
and  to  Inward  ability.  Our  aim  l.  Ohlrich  is  retail  ad  manager, 
m  to  lead  in  the  community  and  joeing  Mr.  Booth.  Carl  Frey 
in  the  state  to  be  the  most  im-  department  store  ad  manager, 
portant  and  aggressive  foree  succeeding  Mr.  Ohlrich.  Jerrv 
where  we  have  published  for  the  ad  art  depart- 

"»«nt.  H.  Ross  Cox  heads  mar- 
Phihp  W  Porter,  executive  feting  and  research,  replacing 
editor,  who  formerly  was  man-  Thomas  M.  Murphy,  retir^.  As- 
aging  editor  and  Sunday  and  ^ 

feature  editor,  said:  “In  these  pptj.ie 

past  months  practically  every  ■,  ...  „  ,, 

major  job  in  all  departments  ^  circulation,  Russell  C. 
has  been  filled  by  a  new  man.  Fangmeier  is  director,  succeed- 
And  in  almost  every  instance  ^ 

the  person  was  working  here.  ‘P.  "■’ 

We  now  have  a  lineup  I  believe  >;eplacing  T.  Logan  McAuley. 
is  unmatched  by  any  other  ^  <^ountry 

muinrnnnpr”  Circulation  manager,  succeeding 

^  P  P  •  Lee  Wolfersherger,  retired. 

•Stepup  at  the  Top  Don  Hartman,  replacing  Joseph 

„  Molitors,  is  manager  of  prepaid 
Mr.  Vail  replaced  Sterling  E.  accounts 
Graham,  who  was  president  of  ,  j  t  i.  /-• 

Forest  City  Publishing  Co.,  pub-  .  Production,  John  P.  Gasper 
lisher  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  when  manager,  succe^ing  the  re- 
he  retired.  Mr.  Vail,  who  had 

been  vicepresident,  became  pub-  E  EiUott  and 

lisher  and  editor  after  Wright  /P' 

Brj^an  resigned  as  editor.  Now  Pomtments:  Peter  Arendas, 
Mr.  Vail  directs  the  entire  oper-  roojn  foreman;  Frank 

ation  of  the  morning  and  Sun-  «  stereotype  foreman,  and 
day  paper.  Victor  Galazin,  dispatch  room 

Mr.  Porter  became  managing  manager, 
editor  and  later  was  appointed  Russell  H.  Reeves  is  day  man- 
to  the  newly  created  post  of  editor,  assisting  Mr. 

executive  editor,  assuming  cer-  Porter.  David  I.  Rimmel  is  night 
tain  duties  that  had  been  per-  managing  editor,  replacing  Mr. 
formed  by  Mr.  Bryan  and  Ever-  Reeves.  Assistant  night  man- 
est  P.  Derthick,  retired  man-  aging  editor  is  Louis  B.  Ed- 
aging  editor.  wards,  former  assistant  city 

F.  William  Dugan  is  vice-  editor,  replacing  Mr.  Rimmel. 
president  and  general  manager.  Jack  Foster  is  night  editor.  John 
The  latter  title  had  not  existed  G.  Blair  is  makeup  editor.  His 
for  several  years.  He  succeeded  assistant  is  Van  Richmond. 

J.  A.  Van  Buren,  retired,  who  A  new  city  editor,  Ted  Princi- 
had  been  vicepresident  and  busi-  otto,  veteran  reporter,  replaced 
ness  manager.  James  W.  Collins,  retired.  Two 

Assistant  to  the  publisher  is  assistant  city  editors  at  night 
J.  Barry  Mullaney,  former  man-  are  Dan  Wertman  and  Wilson 
aging  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Hirschfeld.  Day  assistant  city 


CARPET  IN  A  NEWSROOM?— That's  what  covers  the  floor  ol 
the  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald's  newsroom  from  wall  to  wall.  Jeanne 
Campbell,  a  member  of  The  Herald's  women's  news  department, 
sits  on  the  floor  to  demonstrate  the  luxury  enjoyed  by  Herald  staff 
members.  The  all-wool  institutional  type  of  carpeting,  turquoise  in 
color,  was  chosen  over  other  floor  coverings  for  its  low  upkeep  cost 
as  well  as  comfort  for  the  employes.  Oklahoma  City  newspapers  also 
have  wall-to-wall  carpeting  in  the  newsroom. 
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A1.TER  ^  VSHINGTON  MARCH 

Civil  Rights  Group 
Protests  Editorial 


L 


Chicago 

Anjjereci  liy  an  editorial  on  the 
civil  rights  inarch  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  nearly  .100  persons  paraded 
from  Grand  Central  Station  in 
Chicago  to  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Oaily  News  building, 
401  N.  Wabash  Avenue,  last 
I  week. 

Upon  arriving  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  a  small  group  of  the  2,500 
Chicagoans  who  had  gone  to 
the  nation’s  capital  earlier  wait¬ 
ed  for  the  second  section  an 
hour  later  and  then  formed  a 
protest  jiarty. 

They  were  bitter  about  an 
editorial  which  used  the  words 
“picnic”  and  “revival  meeting” 
to  describe  the  Washington 
march. 

The  editorial  asked:  “Was  it 
worth  the  effort?”  adding,  “the 
substantial  citizens  of  the  Negro 
community  ought  now  to  take 
over  and  utilize,  in  a  practical 
manner,  the  sentiment  and 
moral  support  that  the  summer 
of  Negro  discontent  has  brought 
,  to  the  surface.” 

Carry  Protest  Signs 

During  the  protest  march 
here  some  paraders,  walking 
two  by  two,  carried  signs  hast¬ 
ily  scrawled  —  “the  Sun-Times 
must  go.”  Some  chanted:  “Hey, 
hey,  what  do  you  know?  The 
Sun-Times  has  got  to  go.” 

Aware  of  the  demonstration, 
editors  of  the  papers  went  to 
the  Wabash  Avenue  bridge 
where  the  marchers  had  re¬ 
grouped  and  told  them  they 
would  meet  with  their  leaders. 

Eleven  representatives  were 
named  and  went  inside  while 
the  others  marched  around  the 
building  three  times  singing 
songs.  Then  they  went  home. 

In  the  executive  offices  of  the 
newspapers,  the  march  leaders 
stated  their  grievances,  talking 
for  nearly  two  hours  with  Wil¬ 
bur  C.  Munnecke,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Sun-Times  and  Daily  News; 
Lawrence  S.  Fanning,  executive 
editor  of  the  Daily  News;  Em¬ 
mett  Dedmon,  executive  editor 
of  the  Sun-Times;  John  M. 
Johnston,  associate  editor  of  the 
Daily  News,  and  Milbum  Akers, 
editor  of  the  Sun-Times. 

Chief  among  the  grievances 
was  that  the  white  press  does 
not  understand  the  civil  rights 
revolt  and  the  marchers  said 
they  didn’t  expect  them  to. 

At  a  press  conference  later, 
during  which  two  representa- 
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tives  of  the  marchers  spoke  for 
them,  Mr.  Munnecke  and  Mr. 
Dedmon  spoke  for  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Mr.  Munnecke  said  it  was  un¬ 
derstandable  why  the  editorial 
“might  anger  them,  but  this 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
I  agree  with  them.  I  have  no 
second  thoughts  about  the  edi¬ 
torial.” 

Mr.  Dedmon  said  “these  peo¬ 
ple  recognize  our  freedom  to 
express  our  views.  They  asked 
us  to  correct  what  they  felt 
was  an  erroneous  impression  of 
the  march.” 

Next  day  the  Sun-Times,  in 
an  editorial  on  the  march  and 
the  meeting,  said: 

Champion  of  Rights 

“The  vast  majority  of  Sun- 
Times  readers  know  that  this 
newspaper  has  long  and  con¬ 
sistently  labored  and  spoken  out 
for  civil  and  human  rights  for 
all  Americans  .  .  .  We  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
demonstrators  for  civil  rights 
to  be  taken  off  the  streets  and 
into  the  conference  rooms. 

“We  wish  to  draw  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  those  persons  in 
the  Negro  community  who  share 
this  belief  and  those  who  advo¬ 
cate  an  intensification  of  the 
demonstrations. 

“It  is  our  hope  that  among 
those  who  helped  shape  and  di¬ 
rect  the  peaceful  and  dignified 
march  in  Washington  were  some 
who  agree  with  this  advice  for 
the  future  conduct  of  the  civil 
rights  crusade.” 

As  the  Chicago  contingent  to 
Washington  neared  the  end  of 
their  ride  from  the  capital  about 
500  newspapers  were  put  aboard 
the  train,  "rhe  papers  were  dis¬ 
tributed  free.  It  was  when  they 
read  the  comments  that  they  de¬ 
cided  to  form  the  protest  pa¬ 
rade  to  the  newspapers. 


Sports  Ed  Moves  Up 

Wilson,  N.  C. 

John  H.  Adams  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  sports  editor  to 
assistant  to  the  managing  editor 
of  the  Wilson  Daily  Times. 
William  Bode,  formerly  of  the 
Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald  sports 
staff  succeeds  Mr.  Adams  as 
sports  editor.  Dave  Wither¬ 
spoon,  reporter  on  the  Times 
for  a  year,  has  entered  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  Law 
School. 

for  September  7,  1963 


NEAR  THE  END  of  protest  parade  to  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News  building  to  complain  about  editorial,  marchers  pause  on  bridge 
across  Chicago  river  to  await  word  from  executives  of  newspapers. 

•!  ised  to  pay  a  portion  of  the 

fllTll  ly  mortgage  on  their  modest  home. 

»  Robert  B.  Choate,  Boston 

J  Herald  and  Traveler  publisher, 
VyOCS  J3C  y  OUfJ.  gave  Mr.  McLaughlin  the  green 

light  to  see  what  the  newspa- 
Service  could  do  to  help  the  sur- 

The  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston  Boston  and  its  34  branch  of- 
KThere  does  the  responsibil-  fices  became  the  depositories, 
of  a  newspaper  to  its  com-  Within  a  few  publishing  days, 
lity  end?”  he  asked  rhetori-  a  total  of  more  than  $4,500  came 
y.  “It  doesn’t,”  in  to  the  family  from  contribu- 

}seph  F.  McLaughlin,  assist-  tors  from  throughout  New  Eng- 
managing  editor  of  the  Bos-  land  and  New  York. 

Traveler,  was  explaining  The  most  significant  contribu- 
■  his  newspaper  sparked  a  tor  was  President  John  F.  Ken- 
i  drive  for  the  family  of  a  nedy  who  then  was  staying  at 
ce  officer  who  was  shot  and  the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel  in  Bos- 
;d  Aug.  1  while  trying  to  ton  to  be  near  his  prematurely 
art  a  liquor  store  holdup,  bom  son,  Patrick,  then  dying  at 
he  death  of  Patrolman  Children’s  Medical  Center, 
les  B.  O’Leary,  46,  who  sur-  “The  President’s  participa- 
<1  fighting  on  Guadalcanal,  tion  is  a  better  answer  to  a 
•ed  the  city.  From  all  areas  newspaper’s  responsibility  to  its 
■i  words  of  anger  at  the  community  than  any  statement 
le  or  expressions  of  con-  i  can  give,”  Mr.  McLaughlin 
nces  to  Mrs.  Catherine  said. 

eary  and  her  children  Mar-  “Here  is  a  man  with  the 
ie,  17,  Patricia,  16,  and  problems  of  the  world — literally 
les  Jr.,  6.  — on  his  shoulders.  He  has  his 

ovemor  Endicott  Peal^y  own  personal  problems.  Yet,  in 
ed  O’Leary  “That  valiant  reading  the  stories  of  the  fund 

drive,  he  feels  for  someone  else. 

President  Contributes  ‘7^^  the  sense  of  ^ponsi- 

bility  I  mean.  Not  merely  cover- 
he  100  Club  of  Massachu-  ing  a  story  in  a  community,  but 
s,  a  group  of  civic  leaders  feeling  ourselves  to  be  enough  a 
>  donate  funds  and  aid  to  the  part  of  that  community  to  show 
lilies  of  police  officers  and  concern  for  its  people.  A  news- 
fighters  killed  in  the  line  paper  deals  with  headlines, 
duty,  presented  a  $1,000  sure,  but  it  also  deals  with 
:k  to  the  widow  and  prom-  people.” 


Boston 

“Where  does  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  a  newspaper  to  its  com¬ 
munity  end?”  he  asked  rhetori¬ 
cally.  “It  doesn’t,” 

Joseph  F.  McLaughlin,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Traveler,  was  explaining 
why  his  newspaper  sparked  a 
fund  drive  for  the  family  of  a 
police  officer  who  was  shot  and 
killed  Aug.  1  while  trying  to 
thwart  a  liquor  store  holdup. 

The  death  of  Patrolman 
James  B.  O’Leary,  46,  who  sur¬ 
vived  fighting  on  Guadalcanal, 
jarred  the  city.  From  all  areas 
came  words  of  anger  at  the 
crime  or  expressions  of  con¬ 
dolences  to  Mrs.  Catherine 
O’Leary  and  her  children  Mar- 
horie,  17,  Patricia,  16,  and 
James  Jr.,  6. 

Governor  Endicott  Peabody 
called  O’Leary  “That  valiant 
man.” 

President  Contributes 

The  100  Club  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  a  group  of  civic  leaders 
who  donate  funds  and  aid  to  the 
families  of  police  officers  and 
fire  fighters  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty,  presented  a  $1,000 
check  to  the  widow  and  prom- 


News  Suppression 
Examples  Debated 


Lincoln,  Neb. 

A  discussion  of  whether  news¬ 
papers  might  be  justified  in 
withholding  news  in  some  cases 
to  help  accomplish  racial  inte¬ 
gration  steps  quietly  caused 
considerable  stir  at  a  meeting 
of  journalism  educators  here 
last  week. 

Panelists  speaking  before 
members  of  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism  and  re¬ 
lated  groups  found  the  question 
of  when  judgment  and  restraint 
in  news  handling  becomes  news 
suppression  a  difficult  one,  and 
comment  from  the  audience  in¬ 
dicated  a  general  distaste  for 
anything  that  smacked  of  news 
suppression. 

Reported  After  the  Event 

Frank  Ahlgren,  editor  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal,  reported  that  his  pa¬ 
per  had  not  described  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  schools  in  Memphis 
until  after  the  event.  He  com¬ 
pared  this  to  the  press  agree¬ 
ment  to  accept  censorship  in 
wartime  and  said  he  feels  the 
U.S.  is  domestically  at  war  to¬ 
day,  and  the  enemies  are  racial 
extremists. 

Norval  Luxon,  dean  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 
school  of  journalism,  reported 
as  a  panel  member  on  desegre¬ 
gation  activities  in  his  state  that 
did  and  did  not  get  reported, 
and  the  results.  In  Charlotte, 
he  said,  the  Charlotte  Observer 
editor  participated  in  a  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  move  for  quiet 
desegregation  of  hotels  and 
restaurants,  and  the  newspaper 
reported  it  only  after  it  was  an 
accomplished  fact.  In  Lexing¬ 
ton,  N.C.,  rumors  spread  after 
the  newspaper  did  not  carry 
news  of  a  Negro  protest  march, 
and  a  subsequent  counter-dem¬ 
onstration  by  whites  that  led  to 
violence  was  blamed  by  at  least 
three  other  newspaper  editors 
in  the  state  in  part  on  the  Lex¬ 
ington  paper’s  failure  to  report 
the  earlier  demonstration. 

Sincere  Effort 

Citing  instances  of  reporting 
and  non-reporting.  Dean  Luxon 
said  in  each  case  it  seemed  to 
him  the  editor  acted  in  the  sin¬ 
cere  belief  he  W'as  doing  what 
was  best  for  the  community  his 
newspaper  served,  and  was  “act¬ 
ing  in  a  socially-responsible 
manner  in  a  difficult  situation.” 

Panel  member  James  Boylan 
of  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  said  the  racial  crisis  is 
creating  a  paradox  in  which  it 


sometimes  seems  editors  believe 
the  omission,  muffling  or  jug¬ 
gling  of  news  becomes  a  higher 
form  of  public  serv'ice  than  ac¬ 
tually  printing  it. 

The  defense  of  the  paradox, 
he  said,  is  that  it  has  worked 
in  Dallas,  Atlanta,  Memphis  and 
Charlotte.  But,  he  added,  it  has 
some  “tricky  implications.” 

Historically,  he  said,  the 
progress  in  American  journal¬ 
ism  has  been  in  direct  ratio  to 
its  abilities  to  shake  loose  from 
society’s  impedimenta — govern¬ 
ment  retaliation  at  first,  and 
later  political  parties  and  the 
counting  house. 

“Our  ideal  has  come  to  be  a 
journalism  produced  by  inde¬ 
pendent  practitioners,  uncom¬ 
mitted  in  their  work  to  party 
or  class,”  he  said.  “Many  of 
the  arrangements  I  have  heard 
described  sound  to  me  like  a 
reversion  to  the  prehistoric 
monster  called  country-club 
journalism.  In  entering  into  ar¬ 
rangements  with  citizens’  com¬ 
mittees  or  so-called  community 
leaders,  editors  and  broadcast¬ 
ers  agree  to  let  their  journalism 
be  modified  by  these  they  con¬ 
sider  right-thinking  persons.” 

Non-Public  System 

Mr.  Boylan  said  the  worst  side 
effect  may  be  participation  by 
journalists  in  a  “non-public  sys¬ 
tem  of  communication,”  in  which 
vital  news  is  transmitted  only 
within  a  closed  group.  Such 
communication  has  unhappy 
precedents,  he  said.  He  cited  as 
examples  the  “Great  Depres¬ 
sion”  when  failure  of  many 
newspapers  to  print  anything 
more  than  news  designed  to 
bolster  confidence  deepened  the 
shock  when  the  collapse  became 
apparent;  and  in  Birmingham, 
when  newspapers  printed  ma¬ 
terial  dismissing  Negro  de¬ 
mands  as  mere  demagoguery  at 
the  same  time  a  citizens  com¬ 
mittee  was  negotiating  in  dead 
earnest  on  those  same  demands. 
“If  the  whites  of  Birmingham 
felt  betrayed,  they  probably  had 
good  reason,”  Mr.  Boylan  de¬ 
clared. 

Each  such  decision,  he  sug¬ 
gested,  should  be  given  a  hard 
second  look  to  make  sure  that 
it  is  “truly  a  necessity — and  not 
just  playing  the  game,  saving 
trouble  or  business,  or  satisfy¬ 
ing  the  editor’s  friends  of  sub¬ 
stance.” 

DeWitt  Reddick,  University 
of  Texas,  pointed  out  that  in 
some  cases,  such  as  juvenile  ac¬ 
tions,  names  of  children  in  di¬ 


vorce  trials,  and  so  on,  the  press 
is  already  committed  to  some 
extent  to  the  position  that  some 
publications  are  not  justified. 

HypotliPtiral  Case 

But  he  posed  an  enigmatic 
question  for  panelists  and  audi¬ 
ence  with  the  citation  of  two 
instances,  in  Houston  and  Aus¬ 
tin,  Tex.,  when  non-publication 
seemed  to  have  serv’ed  the  in¬ 
terests  of  successful  desegrega¬ 
tion  then  added  a  third,  purely 
hypothetical  case:  a  fully  inte¬ 
grated  community  in  which  a 
white  citizens’  group  might  de¬ 
cided  to  institute  integration 
quietly  and  then  ask  the  news¬ 
paper  not  to  print  news  of  the 
change  in  order  to  avoid  friction 
and  possible  violence. 

The  important  thing,  Mr.  Red¬ 
dick  said,  is  “what  are  we  do¬ 
ing  to  forestall  a  situation  in 
our  communities  in  which  neith¬ 
er  decision  can  be  the  right  one 
— in  creating  an  environment  in 
which  people  realize  the  proper 
settlement  is  by  law  and  not  by 
violence  ?” 

Audience  reaction  was  spir¬ 
ited  and  varied.  Paul  Miner, 
managing  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Sta/r,  said  those  in  the  news 
business  today  deal  with  a 
“cataclysmic  social  revolution,” 
in  which  each  must  make  de¬ 
cisions  from  day  to  day  and 
with  no  set  rule  for  success. 
But,  he  said,  the  best  guide 
probably  is  one  set  out  by  Roy 
Roberts:  “Tell  it  accurately,  tell 
it  objectively,  tell  it  fully — but 
tell  it.” 

*Used’  for  Propaganda 

One  educator  reminded  the 
group  that  “restraint,  judgment, 
timing,  and  a  frequent  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  question  of  what  is 
news  are  not  necessarily  synony¬ 
mous  with  suppression”  and 
that  mass  media  need  to  avoid 
being  “used”  by  extremists  for 
propaganda  purposes. 

Walter  Gieber,  San  Francisco 
State  College,  apparently  voiced 
the  sentiment  of  many,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  applause,  when  he 
said  he  w'as  sick  of  the  terms 
“public  interest”  and  “social  re¬ 
sponsibility”  as  applied  to  news 
media  and,  “As  a  reader  I  re¬ 
sent  any  attempt  by  any  editor, 
or  anyone  else,  to  tell  me  what 
is  my  interest.  It  is  denying  me 
the  right  to  make  my  own  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  what  is  the  proper 
course  of  society.  We  damage 
the  press  by  using  it  to  cover 
up  the  failures  of  other  social 
institutions.” 

William  E.  Porter  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  said  any 
suggestion  that  the  press  should 
not  cover  a  major  social  change 
“is  incomprehensible  to  me.” 

Lee  Loevinger,  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Communications 


Commission,  commenU'd  in  a 
later  session  that  the  ilscussioa 
on  news  suppression  liad  im- 
pressed  him  unfavorably. 

What  would  you  think,  he 
asked,  if  you  were  invited  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  bar  as¬ 
sociation  in  which  judges  and 
lawyers  held  a  discussion  of 
whether  or  not  they  should  en¬ 
force  the  law? 

“The  business  of  journalism 
is  to  report  the  news,”  he  said. 


Rural  Press  Group 
At  Science  Seminar 

Fort  Collins,  Cok. 

Twenty-five  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  rural  newspapers, 
regional  wire  bureau  chiefs,  and 
radio  and  television  station  man¬ 
agers  attended  a  Science  News 
Writing  Seminar  for  the  Rural 
Community  Press,  Sept.  6-8,  at 
Colorado  State  University  here. 
The  seminar,  third  of  its  type 
at  CSU  in  the  past  four  years, 
is  supported  by  a  grant  from 
the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Participants  were:  Tex  Adams,  execs- 
tive  editor.  Daily  N rtes-T exan,  Hurst, 
Texas;  Owen  K.  Ball,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Canyon  Courier.  Evergreen,  Colo.; 
Wallace  Biggs,  executive  manager,  Wy¬ 
oming  Press  Association,  Laramie;  Mrs. 
Carolyn  Blanton,  managing  editor,  Bren- 
ham  Banner-Press,  Brenham,  Tex.;  Mrs. 
Elayne  Bybee.  news  director,  KID  Radio 
and  T\'.  Idaho  Falls.  Idaho;  .tnd  Mrv 
Ix>rena  E.  Darby,  news  editor,  Longmont 
Ledger,  Longmont,  Colorado. 

Also  Jim  Davis,  farm  editor.  Parsons 
Sun.  P.trsons.  Kan. ;  Dave  Elder,  editor, 
IVashington  Evening  Journal,  W'ashinf- 
ton,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Helen  Hardy,  editor, 
Wapakoneta  Daily  News,  Wapakoeta, 
Ohio;  Fred  C,  Hill,  assistant  manager, 
KTRE  Radio  and  TV,  Lufkin,  Tex.; 
John  Holden,  co-publisher,  Reporter-Her¬ 
ald.  Loveland,  Colo.;  Billie  Holder,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Alamogordo  Daily  News,  Alamo¬ 
gordo,  N.  M. ;  and  Quane  Kenyon,  Idaho 
State  Journal,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

Also  Edward  Lehman,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Longmont  Times-Call,  Longmont, 
Colo.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  MePhee, 
owners  and  publishers,  Telluride  Times, 
Telluride,  Colo.;  Thomas  E.  Mooney, 
chief,  state  bureau,  Lee  Newspapers, 
Helena,  Mont:;  and  Frank  Morgan,  bu¬ 
reau  maruger.  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Also  Leo  Nusbaum,  co-publisher.  Falls 
City  Daily  Journal,  Falls  City,  Neb.; 
George  Oyler,  publisher.  Mountain  Mail 
and  Salida  Weekly  Record,  Salida.  Colo.; 
Rick  Raphael,  assistant  news  director, 
KBOI-TV,  Boise,  Idaho;  Dean  Todd, 
Register-Republic  and  Morning  Star, 
Rockford,  III. ;  Har^  Van  Slycke,  news 
supervisor,  KAUZ-T\',  Wichita  Falls, 
Tex.;  Houstoun  Waring,  editor,  Little¬ 
ton  Independent  and  Arapahoe  Herald, 
Littleton.  Colo.;  Lewis  Warren,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Oelwein  Daily  Register,  Oelwein, 
Iowa;  and  Tom  Witherspoon,  editor, 
Commercial-Revierv,  Portland,  Ind. 
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Police  Seek  Limit 
On  Press  Passes 


M  Ben  W.  Gilbert 

city  Editor,  Washinglon  Post 


\V  ..  liinKton  police  are  re-ex-  newspaper,  magazine,  wire  serv'- 
ainnmig  their  procedures  for  ac-  ice,  newsreel  company,  radio  or 
cro.iiting  correspondents  in  the  television  station  was  eligible, 
wake  of  the  tremendous  demand  It  is  the  practice  of  many  new.s- 
fi^i  "March  on  Washington”  gathering  organizations  to  im- 
cudentials.  press  into  service  some  non- 

\  total  of  1,956  special  police  news  people  to  assist  with  cov- 
pi-,  s  passes  were  issued  to  erage  on  such  occasions.  Passes 
newsmen  of  all  kinds  to  cover  were  issued  to  them  on  the  cer- 

the  civil  rights  rally  Aug.  28.  tification  of  responsible  editors 

This  was  in  addition  to  approx-  and  news  directors, 
imately  1,200  regular  Washing-  March  delegations  came  from 
ton  city  police  press  passes  many  areas.  Some  delegations 

also  valid  for  the  day,  were  accompanied  by  local  re- 

There  were  no  incidents  to  porters  or  radio  newsmen  who 
mar  the  March  on  Washington,  produced  their  local  police  press 
The  marchers  were  well  be-  passes  and  received  temporary 
haved.  The  police  arrangements  Washington  credentials.  Dozens 
went  off  as  planne<l.  The  dem-  of  representatives  of  the  weekly 
onstration  was  a  success.  Negro  press  were  accredited. 

The  television  and  radio  net- 
A  Vast  Horde  works  alone  accounted  for  hun- 

Had  there  been  incidents,  the  dreds  of  applications.  They  had 
extraordinarily  large  number  of  araanged  for  pooled  coverage  of 
press  passes  outstanding  would  the  event,  but  he  individual 
have  posed  a  special  problem  networks  and  affiliated  stations 
for  the  news  media.  With  a  also  had  their  own  crews  in  the 
vast  horde  of  reporters,  pho-  held.  Small  independent  radio 
tographers,  soundmen,  couriers  stations  had  teams  on  hand, 
and  their  aides  on  the  scene,  ^^^s  we  greened  applicants, 
coverage  would  have  become  the  police  officers  handling  them 
needlessly  difficult,  if  not  im-  f^sped  and  wondered  whether 
possible,  and  the  police  might  they  were  all  “bona  fide.’  It 
have  been  unable  to  honor  the  been  ^r  practice  to  go 

press  passes.  There  have  been  behind  the  certifications  of  re- 

previous  such  incidents  includ-  sponsible  editors  and  the  vast  *  ■  tv.  wn-u  a  aa-  r»  •  j  t  i 

ing  the  one  growing  out  of  "majority  of  them  are  aware  that  participants  in  the  Fifth  An-  Miss  Dons  Bader,  Long  Ja- 
Chairman  Khrushchev’s  visit  to  they  water  down  the  effective-  nual  Communications  Librarians  land  Catholic. 
the  Garst  farm  in  Iowa  the  pass  when  they  Workshop  at  Syracuse  Univer-  Mrs.  Wanda  Busch,  Mont- 

One  veteran  police  official  certify  “sightseers.”  Some  un-  sity  recently.  gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 

pnmmonfoH  fhnf  iinloea  enmo.  doubtedly  got  by  in  the  rush.  'The  librarians  gave  the  hu-  Mrs.  Lois  Greenlaw,  Missouri 

thing  is  done  about  the  number  Some  Were  Reiec.ed  """  .xr  v  ^ 

of  police  press  passes  requested  Rejected  ^ain  reasons  why  they  feel  Rotert  Hecht,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 

for  such  special  events,  police  Perhaps  a  hundred  or  more  automation  is  far  away  in  their  Courier-Express. 
officers  will  be  inclined  to  re-  applicants  were  turned  away,  “eld  —  despite  many  “dream  Miss  Ruth  Robinson,  Chatta- 

gard  them  as  virtually  worth-  Among  them  were  freelancers  plans.”  nooga  (Tenn.)  Times. 

less  pieces  of  paper.  without  firm  assignments,  press  “Reporters  are  reluctant  to  James  S.  Scofield,  St.  Peters- 

In  Washington,  police  press  agents,  and  staffers  of  house  take  a  card,  or  a  projected  image  burg  (Fla.)  Times. 
passes  are  issued  by  the  chief  organs  and  collegiate  publica-  or  other  substitute  device,”  Mrs.  Lois  Wilson,  Miami 
of  police  on  the  recommenda-  tions.  Some  of  those  turned  one  librarian  noted.  “He  wants  (Fla.)  News. 
tion  of  a  committee  of  newsmen  down  were  hurt  by  the  rejection  the  clippings  right  in  his  hand.”  Robert  P.  Stewart,  New  York 
appointed  by  the  District  of  Co-  and  felt  that  their  professional  The  cost  of  computers  would  State  Library, 
lumbia  Commissioners.  standing  had  been  attacked.  be  prohibitive  for  all  but  the  • 

Screening  procedures  followed  The  police  department  has  1  a  r  g  e  s  t  newspapers,  another  Writer’s  Memorial 
for  other  special  events  were  asked  the  press  pass  committee  said,  adding  that  smaller  papers  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

used  on  this  occasion,  but  the  to  meet  in  special  session  short-  are  interested  mainly  in  storing  a  memorial  for  the  late  Isa- 
number  of  newsmen  and  would-  ly  to  come  up  with  a  better  jocal  facts  which  might  not  be  bej  France,  Arkansas  Gazette 
be  newsmen  applying  for  passes  answer  for  future  occasions  of  included  in  an  elaborate  mecha-  columnist  many  years,  has  been 

swamped  us.  .  this  kind.  ,  nized  setups.  established  at  Artist  Point, 

Committee  rules  limit  police  In  the  case  of  the  March  on  Standardized  heads  and  clas-  eight  miles  north  of  Mountain- 

passes  to  bona-fide  news-gather-  Washington,  the  newsmen  in  at-  sifications  might  not  fit  every  burg,  the  scene  of  Mrs.  France’s 

mg  representatives  whose  du-  tendance  were  greatly  outnum-  paper,  it  was  pointed  out.  background  as  author  of  the 

ties  require  them  to  work  within  bered  by  the  estimated  200,000  The  workshop  coordinator  was  column,  “Hills  of  Home.”  Many 

police  lines.  On  that  basis,  any-  marchers.  In  the  case  of  the  Miss  Evelyn  E.  Smith,  librarian  articles  which  were  possessed 
one  assigned  by  a  legitimate  Khrushchev  visit  to  the  Garst  at  the  Syracuse  University  bv  the  writer  and  her  husband. 


LIBRARY  WORKSHOP — Checking  exhibits  at  Communications  Librar¬ 
ians  Workshop  at  Syracuse  University  are,  seated,  Miss  Agnes  C. 
Henebry  and  Matthew  Redding,  and,  standing,  Robert  P.  Stewart  and 
Robert  Hecht. 


News  Librarians  Don’t  See 
Automation  in  Their  Cards 
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Advertisers 
Face  Fine  for 
False  Claims 


pajama  party 


SECTION 


vDVERTISING  NEWS 
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Levine  Praises  Local 
Sunday  Supplements 


^  New  York  State  law  whicii 
Wi|l  '  provides  fines  up  to  $500  for 

those  makinj?  false  or  fraudulent 
llir ,•  '''4 1  >•> ,  claims  in  advertising  became 
T  :  effective  Sept.  1. 

i  Atty.  Gen.  Louis  J.  Lefkowitz 

•f.T?  ^  *®  aimed  at  high 

\  pressure  promoters  of  quick 

«_jbp«<jLj|ya|A  medical  cures,  get-rich-quick 

‘  -^.r‘  schemes  and  shoddy  merchan¬ 

dise  and  services. 

It  fi.xes  the  responsibility  for 
Tinu’K,  Detroit  News,  Cleveland  false  advertising  directly  upon 
Plain  Dealer,  and  Beaumont  the  jierson  who  prepares  the 
(Tex.)  Enterprise.  advertising  and  offers  it  for  in- 

It  will  appear  in  the  Columbus  sertion  in  a  newspaper  or  to 
Dispatch  and  Tampa  Tribune,  a  radio  or  television  outlet. 
Sept.  22,  and  in  the  Miami  It  specifically  exempts  from 
Herald,  Oct.  27.  liability  the  newspaper,  radio  or 

•  television  station. 

Food  Ads  Influence  Lefkowitz  said  he  had 

o  *»  u  •  x'ecommended  the  law  because 

2  of  3  Housewives  of  ^  study  made  by  the  Ar- 


!ly  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


newspaper  is  where  advertisers 
l  eally  get  action.  When  we  have 
a  situation  that  requires  quick 


Mt:vin  Levine,  president  of 
Mervm  &  Jesse  Levine,  Inc., 
this  wi'ek  had  more  than  a  few 
woi<i»  of  encouragement  for 
new.'iiaper  advertising  execu¬ 
tive.-. 

He  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  his  New  York  agency, 
which  already  places  95%  of  its 
billings  in  print  media,  is  turn¬ 
ing  increasingly  to  the  use  of 
locally-edited  Sunday  newspa- 
l)er  supplements. 

.Mr.  Levine  emphasized  that 
he  had  noted  “quite  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  color  reproduction”  in 
this  medium  and  said  he  feels 
this  improvement  “will  do  much 
to  attract  other  national  adver¬ 
tisers.” 

Heavy  on  Fashion 

The  agency,  founded  in  1923, 
concentrates  on  fashion  oriented 
accounts.  It  has  grown  steadily 
through  the  years  and  now  has 
35  clients.  Within  the  past  two 
months  three  new  accounts  were 
added:  Delight  Form  Founda¬ 
tions,  Inc.;  Kay  Windsor,  a 
popular  dress  firm;  and  Rooster 
Craft,  high  fashion  neckwear 
for  men. 

“In  my  opinion  the  editorial 
content  of  locally  edited  supple¬ 
ments  has  improved  in  recent 
years,”  Mr.  Levine  said.  “There 
is  a  trend  to  concentrate  on  cur¬ 
rent  topics  instead  of  fiction, 
which  I  think  improves  the 
quality  of  the  publications.  It 
keeps  them  livelier  and  more 
interesting  than  they  used  to  be. 

“Furthermore,  the  overall 
character  of  the  advertising  has  phis  Con^rcial  Appeal,  kevnsas  P:Sg‘""wL“\onta;n:S[  7n 

also  improved.  More  national  City  Star,  Minneapolis  Tribune  answers  to  the  question:  “Do 

advertisers  are  getting  into  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  newspaper  classified  ad- 

m^ium,  toning  it  up.  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  vertising— read  it,  answer  it  or 

The  newspaper  publishers  Space  is  provided  at  the  bot-  advertising  yourself?” 

should  have  the  couraji^  to  re-  tom  of  each  ad,  which  pictures  of  four  surveyed 

ject  low  class  advertising  that  six  young  girls  at  a  pajama  answered  positively, 

may  brins:  immediate  income,  party,  for  a  listinj?  of  the  area  ^ 

but  tends  to  repell  major  na-  stores  at  which  the  pajamas  .  .  *  tvi  a 

tional  advertisers.  may  be  bought  (see  cut).  Ad  Agency  fNamed 

P,  retail  sale  dates  California  Packing  Corp.  has 

in  other  areas  the  same  ad  will  named  Fletcher  Richards,  Cal- 

“Newspapers  have  the  closest  appear  Sept.  8  in  the  Richmond  kins  &  Holden  as  agency  for 
contact  of  any  media  with  their  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch,  New  its  newly-announced  Del  Monte 
audiences,”  Mr.  Levine  con-  Orleans  Times  Picayune,  Pitts-  line  of  carbonated  beverages, 
tinned.  “This  insures  the  short-  burgh  Press,  Indianapolis  Star,  McCann-Erickson  continues  as 
est  time  lapse  between  offer  and  Birmingham  News,  Dallas  News,  agency  for  Del  Monte  canned 
purchase.  In  other  words,  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Los  Angeles  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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Steel’s  High  Kick 
Ends  Summer  Can-Can 


I  Ad-lines 

^  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Sex  in  Ads 

Rich  or  poor,  “ever>’one  comes 
equipped  with  procreative  plumb¬ 
ing.”  observes  Paul  Hirt,  ad  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  yews,  in  the 
copy  service  newsletter  he  edits 
for  the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association. 

*  *  * 

It  was  Mr.  Hirt’s  way  of  get¬ 
ting  into  a  provocative,  timely 
discussion  of  how  “overt  sex- 
orientation,”  once  confined  to 
entertainment  ads,  is  finding  its 
way  into  retail  copy.  And  brother, 
does  he  document  his  premise! 

One  ad  reproduced  in  the  news¬ 
letter  was  one  Mr.  Hirt  found  for 
Blackton  Fifth  Avenue.  A  large 
illustration  shows  an  attractive 
doll  in  her  underwear.  “Cheat  on 
my  better  half?”  the  headline 
reads,  adding  “(I  would,  but  I 
can’t)  My  corsetiere  won't  let 
me.” 

“In  seeking  the  broadcast  pos¬ 
sible  segment  of  public  interest 
against  which  to  bounce  an  ad.” 
Mr.  Hirt  writes,  “many  advertis¬ 
ers  use  sex  as  the  attention  de¬ 
vice  and  the  activator. 

“Within  the  limits  of  good 
taste — often  difficult  to  define — 
there  may  be  nothing  wrong  with 
this.  Each  case  must  be  judged 
on  its  merits.  An  ad  can  be  sexy, 
smart,  and  sell.  It  also  can  be 
sexy  and  self-defeating,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  these  two  ads  are.” 

Mr,  Hirt  continues:  “Each  at¬ 
tracts  prurient  curiosity.  Each 
uses  a  sensational  headline  to  in¬ 
volve  the  reader — then  quickly 
switches  to  wide-eyed  innocence, 
in  a  typical  tease  technique.” 

The  question  in  Mr.  Hirt’s 
mind  is  whether  or  not  interest 
so  aroused  can  effectively  be  con¬ 
verted  into  sales  action. 

“Lacking  a  computer.”  he 
writes,  “I  can  merely  opine  that 
these  ads  did  not  accomplish  this 
end.  and  that  neither  of  them  did 
much  to  enhance  the  image  of 
the  advertiser — or  of  the  news¬ 
papers  in  which  they  appeared.” 

Mr.  Hirt  shows  other  sexy  re¬ 
tail  ads,  all  loaded  with  innuendos 
for  women’s  shoes  and  stockings. 
Last  page  of  the  newsletter  shows 
a  full-page  ad  run  by  Orbach’s 
depicting,  as  Mr.  Hirt  puts  it. 
“what  happened  to  one  young 
lady  who  presumably  doffed  her 
sexy  shoes,  abandon^  her  naked 
wool  jacket  suit,  squirmed  out  of 
her  black  long  line  all-in-one  and 
shed  her  high-voltage  support 
hose.” 

Illustration  shows  an  attractive 
woman — about  five  months  preg¬ 
nant. 


A  patter  of  “high  kick”  news¬ 
paper  ads  just  before  Labor 
Day  ended  a  $1.5  million  sum¬ 
mer  can-can  danced  to  inspire 
use  of  cans  for  beverages  by  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti¬ 
tute. 

These  final  ads  were  placed 
by  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Corp.,  in  22  metropolitan  and 
small  city  newspapers. 

“Treat  yourself  to  soft  drinks 
in  carefree  cans,”  copy  pro¬ 


claimed  in  white  on  a  reverse 
plate  black  drawing  of  a  can. 

(A  note  at  the  top  of  the 
proof  suggested  softening  of  the 
black  by  use  of  a  60%  screen). 

A  striped  straw  stuck  in  a 
hole  opened  at  the  top  of  the  can 
looked  like  a  fuse  and  made  the 
line  drawing  of  the  tin  con¬ 
tainer  appear  to  be  a  giant  fire¬ 
cracker. 

“Perk  up  your  picnic,  back¬ 
yard  barbecue  or  other  summer 
outings  with  your  favorite  soft 
drinks  in  tin-coated  steel  cans,” 
the  text  continued.  “Pick  up  a 
dozen.  They’re  easy  to  carry, 
easy  to  pack.  Cans  take  less 
space.  They  chill  faster.  They 
protect  true  flavor.  They  like 
to  rough  it  .  .  .  and  there’s  no 
deposit  and  no  return.  Help 
yourself  to  soft  drinks  in  tin- 
coated  steel  cans  .  .  .  help  local 
industry  play  a  bigger  role  in 
building  a  better  community.” 

1000-Line  Color  Ads 

They,  along  with  other  similar 
ads  placed  by  other  steel  com¬ 
panies  before  Memorial  Day  and 
Fourth  of  July,  were  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  Institute’s  program 
which  placed  two  1,000-line  spot 
color  ads  also  promoting  cans 
in  58  newspapers  in  40  markets 
in  advance  of  those  two  bright 
summer  holidays. 

Bright  red,  like  the  ruffles  at 


the  hem  of  a  can-can  dancer’s 
skirt,  was  the  headline  in  this 
copy,  prepared  by  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  office  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn  (Robert 
Funkhowser,  account  executive). 

“HOLIDAY  FAVORITES,” 
it  read.  “Soft  Drinks  in  Cans.” 

Then,  following  text  similar 
to  that  previously  quoted,  three 
rows  of  canned  drinks  were  pic¬ 
tured  by  line  drawings.  The 
number  of  cans  in  the  rows 
varied  from  12  to  30,  depending 
upon  which  brands  were  sold  in 
the  market  in  which  the  news¬ 
paper  ads  were  placed.  The 
median  number  was  20.  To  ac¬ 
commodate  late  bottler  requests, 
13  of  the  ads  were  changed  to 
Include  or  remove  brands  in 
this  remarkable  example  of  the 
flexibility  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

Agency  Sent  Letters 

BBDO  wrote  letters  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  both  insertions  asking 
newspapers  to  contact  chains 
and  bottlers  in  their  respective 
areas  to  generate  tie-in  ads. 
Response  was  received  from  24 
papers.  As  a  result  tie-in  copy 
appeared  in  27  newspapers. 
Grocery  stores  and  supermarkets 
also  used  the  idea  in  their  local 
copy. 

Shasta  gave  the  biggest  co¬ 
operation.  This  soft  drink 
placed  two  columns  by  200  lines 
in  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette 
and  the  Phoenix  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic;  San  Diego  Tribune  and 
Union;  San  Francisco  Examiner 
and  News  Call-Bulletin;  Denver 
Post;  Kansas  City  Star;  and 
Times;  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch; 
Omaha  World-Herald;  Portland 
Oregonian;  Dallas  Times-Her- 
ald;  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram; 
and  the  Seattle.  Times. 

Coca-Cola  placed  five  column 
by  85-lines  in  the  Birmingham 
News  and  Post-Herald.  Seven 
Up  and  Diet-Rite  ran  tie-in  copy 
in  the  Louisville  Times  and 
Courier- Journal,  while  Canada 
Dry  bought  five  columns  by  100- 
lines  in  the  Kansas  City  Star 
and  Times.  Grafs  splashed  big 
with  1400-lines  in  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal. 

Pleased  with  Response 

Charles  B.  Williams  of  BBDO, 
Pittsburgh,  who  signed  the 
letters  sent  to  the  newspapers, 
was  pleased  with  the  response 
received.  G.  S.  McManus,  na¬ 
tional  ad  manager  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  for  instance,  wrote  that 
he  had  mailed  advance  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  program  to  the 


buyers  of  leading  grocery  iiaing, 
supermarkets  and  independent 
outlets.  As  a  result  tit-  n  ad» 
were  run  by  Stop  &  Shop  May 
23,  by  First  National  otore* 
and  A.  &  P.  on  July  2. 

Richard  E.  Paret,  a<  i.-tant 
vicepresident  of  the  Aicorican 
Iron  and  Steel  Instituti,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  cainnaign, 
said  that  “the  tinplat-  pro¬ 
ducing  companies  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  accelerate  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  can’s  posi  .ion  in 
the  soft  drink  market  and  thus 
assure  an  expanding  demand  for 
their  product.” 

In  specific  figures  alnnit  6% 
of  the  35  billion  units  of  pack¬ 
aging  used  by  the  beverage  in¬ 
dustry  are  presently  packaged 
in  cans.  The  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  is  aiming  first 
to  boost  that  6%  to  15%  and 
then  to  40%  within  the  next 
several  years,  according  to  Mr. 
Paret. 

The  sponsoring  steel  compa¬ 
nies,  all  of  which  did  additional 
advertising  on  the  same  topic 
in  their  plant-town  newspapers, 
were  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Gran¬ 
ite  City  Steel  Co.,  Inland  Steel 
Co.,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Corp.,  Kaiser  Steel  Corp.,  Na¬ 
tional  Steel  Corp.,  Republic 
Steel  Corp.,  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  Wheeling  Steel  Corp.,  and 
the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube 
Co. 

Plans  have  not  yet  been  made 
for  1964,  but  Mr.  Paret  char¬ 
acterized  this  year’s  venture  as 
“highly  successful.” 

• 

MGM,  Oairol  Sign 
With  Natl.  TV  Log 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  Inc., 
and  Clairol,  Inc.,  have  con¬ 
tracted  with  National  TV  Log, 
Inc.,  for  bold  faced  listings  of 
their  fall  tv  shows  in  41  major 
daily  newspapers  totalling  10,- 
000,000  circulation,  according  to 
Paul  Masterson,  executive  vice- 
president  of  National  TV  Log. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune  has  joined  the 
growing  list  of  dailies  now  sell¬ 
ing  preferred  tv  log  listings 
through  National  TV  Log. 

• 

Helps  Pep  Up  Trade 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is 
sponsoring  an  export  -  import 
mission  to  Europe  in  October 
for  business  men  of  this  area. 
The  idea  is  to  help  stimulate 
business  and  employment,  en¬ 
larging  Cleveland’s  role  in  for¬ 
eign  trade  and  opening  new  op¬ 
portunities  for  Ohio  companies 
with  manufacturers  abroad. 
John  J.  Cleary,  general  business 
editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  will 
accompany  the  mission  and 
write  about  its  experiences. 
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The  Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspaper  (CLAN)  Group — 8  dailies  and  18  supplementary 
weeklies — reaches  more  than  half-a-million  families  residing  in  key  commun¬ 
ities  in  the  vital  suburban  market  surrounding  Los  Angeles  proper.  And  every 
CLAN  newspaper  offers  a  powerful  advantage  in  this  sprawling,  many-sided  mar¬ 
ket — the  ready  response  of  the  hometown  reader  to  his  own  hometown  newspaper. 
Special  group-purchase  discounts  begin  with  the  purchase  of  any  3  of  the  CLAN 
dailies.  For  details,  ask  any  office  of  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


Mewspopts 


COPLEY  LOS  ANGELES  NEWSPAPER  GROUP:  Alhambra  POST-ADVOCATE  •  El  Monle  Post  Advocate  •  Alhambra  Post-Advocate  Shoppers/Burbank  DAILY  REVIEW  *  Burbank 
News/Culver  City  STAR  NEWS  i  Venice  EVENING  VANGUARD  *  Culver-Palms  Advertiser  »  Mar  Vista  Advertiser  *  Venice  Advertiser  •  Baldwin  Hills  Advertiser/Glendale  NEWS- 
PRESS  •  Glendale  News-Press  Shoppers/ Monrovia  DAILY  NEWS  POST  •  Foothill  Messenger/South  Bay  DAILY  BREEZE  (Redondo  Beach,  Torrance,  Palos  Verdes,  El  Segundo, 
Manhattan  Beach,  Hermosa  Beach)  »  South  Bay  Breeze  Advertisers  *  South  Bay  Breeze  Peninsula  Advertiser/San  Pedro  NEWS-PILOT  •  San  Pedro  News-Pilot  Advertiser 


Typical  LIFE  Plant 


RETAIL  SLRVEY; 


LIFE  only  a  nia}:aziiir? 

SLlB(>o  an  alphaheliral  ficn- 
eniment  afjenoy? 

That's  yol  So! 

Thev  are  non-prolit  plant- 
huilding  afiencies  at  the  eore 
of  the  fainoiii-  Seranton  Plan 
for  Industrial  Developnienl. 

LIFE  stands  for  Lackawanna 
Industrial  Fund  Enterprises. 

SLIBI^o  stands  for  the  Scran¬ 
ton  -  Lackawanna  Industrial 
Building  (>o. 

Between  them — t«)fjether  ainl 
separately  —  they  have  huilt 
modern  plant  facilities  for  -10 
companies  in  the  Scranton 
area  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$25,(KMMMKI.  These  plants 
have  pro\ideil  12,0()()  jobs.  , 

Here’s  how  the  plan  works: 
LIFE  and  SLIBCo  will  huild 
a  plant  with  power,  heating. , 
li^itin^,  etc.,  to  meet  yotir 
exact  specifications.  You  can 
move  in  nn«ler  a  lease  pur¬ 
chase  afireement  for  an  an- ^ 
nual  rental.  At  the  end  of  a 
1.S  or  20  year  lease,  the  plant 
is  yours.  At  any  time  during 
die  life  of  the  lease,  you  may 
purchase  the  plant  for  the 
unamortiited  balance. 

All  details  are  handled  hy 
the  Industrial  Department  of 
the  Scranton  ('.hamher  of 
Commerce,  ^'rite  or  tele¬ 
phone  them  today. 
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SAWYER-FEROUSON-WALKER  CO/WANY, 
^  -  INC— 

NtW  rOMC  •  CHICA«0  •  fHILAOClPHIA 
OOltOIT  «  ATLANTA  •  LOS  AN«ELES 
SAN  MtANCISCO  •  MINNEAMUS 


Multi-Unit  Stores  Use 
Daily  To  Advantage 


The  iiossibility  tliat  top  vol¬ 
ume  (ieiiartment  and  specialty 
.stores,  which  are  “verj’  larpe” 
users  of  newspaper  space,  “are 
able  to  utilize  newspaper  cover¬ 
age  more  effectively  because  of 
their  pi’edominantly  multi-unit 
type  of  opei'ations,’’  is  suggested 
in  the  43rd  edition  of  “Operat¬ 
ing  Results  of  Department  and 
Specialty  Stores,”  covering  the 
year  1962. 

Prepared  by  Malcolm  P.  Mc¬ 
Nair,  Lincoln  Filene  professor 
of  letailing,  emeritus  at  Har¬ 
vard’s  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  the  study 
notes  that  “This  hypothesis  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
large-.store  advantages  in  the 
advertising  expense  ratio  have 
liecome  marked  over  the  iieriorl 
which  has  witnessed  the  great¬ 
est  branch  store  development. 

“Also,”  the  study  goes  on, 
“earlier  reports  in  this  series  of 
studies  have  revealed  lower  ad¬ 
vertising  expense  ratios  for 
companies  with  a  sizable  pro¬ 
portion  of  branch  store  sales  as 
again.st  those  with  no  branches.” 


“As  usual  the  smaller  concerns 
made  relatively  more  use  of 
these  secondary  media  than  did 
the  large  enterprises.  As  previ¬ 
ously  indicated,  all  the  advertis¬ 
ing  reported  were  of  net  linage 
di.scounts  and  net  of  advertising 
allowances  and  other  payments 
made  by  merchandise  suppliers 
under  terms  of  cooi>erative  pro¬ 
motional  arrangements. 

“As  is  well  know'n,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  current¬ 
ly  contends  that  promotional  al¬ 
lowances  to  retailers  are  not  al¬ 
ways  granted  by  suppliers  on 
‘proportionately  equal  terms’ 
(whatever  that  means).  Whether 
there  is  any  relationship  be¬ 
tween  this  contention  and  the 
lower  ratio  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  expense  in  the  top  volume 
classification  of  department 
stores  is  not  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine,”  the  study  says. 

The  analysis,  covering  mar¬ 
gins,  expenses,  and  profits  of 
the  department  store  trade,  is 
based  on  reports  of  213  depart¬ 
ment  store  companies  with  sales 
over  $1,000,000,  86  department 


ADVERTISING  MEDIA  COSTS:  1962 

(Department  stores  by  y’olume  class. 
Net  .sales  in  ow’ned  departments=10()9?^.) 


.sales  of  approximately  <5  bil¬ 
lion. 

*  *  « 

.SC.HW1BNEK  IMIOIVHDED 

Theodore  S.  Schwibner,  who 
was  a  retailer  in  Teaneck,  N.  J., 
until  he  joined  the  Htukuitiack 
(N.  J.)  Record  in  1957  a?  an  ad 
space  salesman,  has  be.  n  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  the  paper.  He  was 
named  legional  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager  in  1960. 

Mr.  Schwibner  succeeii.'  .4.  L. 
Ferraro  who  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  in  the  radio  field.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  Mr.  Schwibner  is  I.«n 
M.  Z’bonack  who  joined  the  re¬ 
tail  ad  side  of  the  Record  in  1962 
from  the  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
Courier-News. 


Dl.SCOUNTER.S  GKOVi  ING 

The  discount  store  industry 
enjoyed  one  of  its  greatest  lx)om 
perils  last  year  ended  June, 
1963,  during  the  very  iieriod 
in  which  it  was  suffering  its 
highly  publicized  shakeout  prob¬ 
lems,  according  to  Discount 
Store  News. 

A  census  of  the  nation’s  dis¬ 
count  stores,  the  report  said, 
showed  that  a  net  rise  of  585 
units  increased  the  discount 
store  population  to  2,169  units, 
for  a  gain  of  37%  over  the  1,584 
stores  operating  in  mid-1962. 
About  162  stores  are  planned 
for  the  second  half  of  1963. 


Volume  Class 


Direct  Mail  and 


(.Millions) 

Newspapers 

Catalogues 

Radio  and  TV 

Other 

$1— $2 

2.23% 

0.03% 

O.lO^r 

0.24% 

$2— $5 

2.47 

0.07 

0.14 

0.18 

$.'<—$10 

2.25 

0.09 

0.12 

0.17 

$10— $20 

2.71 

0.05 

0.10 

0.13 

$20— $.50 

2.51 

0.08 

0.06 

0.07 

$50  or  More 

1.92 

0.07 

0.08 

0.08 

The  table  reproduce<l  on  this 
page  shows  the  “I’elatively  minor 
part  in  depai  tment  store  promo¬ 
tional  piograms  that  is  played 
by  media  other  than  newspa- 
|)ers,”  i.e.  direct  mail,  catalogs, 
radio-tv,  and  other. 

The  survey  text  jioints  out: 


100%.)  t>  A<lverti8iii^  btan 

Appointments  Made 

t,  and  TV  Other  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

0.19*^^  0.24%  Three  appointments  in  the  ad- 

^•1'^  vertising  department  of  the  .4f- 

^•1’^  lantic  City  Press  were  an- 

nounced  by  Neill  Mitchell,  gen- 
0.06  0.07  e,al  manager. 

b.08  Names  were  James  H.  Wil- 

.store  companies  with  sales  under  ' 

$1,000,000,  36  departmentized  Madsen,  re- 

specialtv  apparel  retailers  with  ^ad  ^dvertismg  manager,  and 
sales  over  $1,000,000,  and  59  James  McCabe,  assistant  classi- 
similar  concerns  with  -sales  un-  advertising  manager.  Mr. 

<ler  $1,000,000.  The  .394  report-  Wdliams  is  a  new  member  of  the 
ing  companies  operated  a  total  advertising  department  He  was 
of  896  stores  with  aggregate  advertising  manager  of  the  San¬ 
ford  Bureau  Office  of  the  Or¬ 
lando,  Fla.  Newspapers  before 
coming  here. 

• 

550  Newspapers  Set 
For  Seagram’s  Ads 

Seagram’s  7  Crown  Whiskey 
inaugurates  the  fall  season  with 
an  advertising  campaign  (via 
Warwick  &  Legler,  Inc.)  that 
spotlights  the  brand  as  “The 
Great  Entertainer.” 

The  campaign  comprises  more 
than  .550  newspapers,  consumer 
magazines,  and  outdoor  posters, 
according  to  George  E.  Mosley, 
Seagram’s  vicepresident  and 
director  of  advertising. 
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This  is  a  familiar  sight  at  one  of  Dallas'  popular  restaurants.  With  500  people  seated  inside,  those 
waiting  overflow  to  the  sidewalk. 

DALLAS  LINES  UP  TO  EAT  OUT... 


DALLAS  LINES  UP  TO  EAT  IN... 

Eating  at  home  or  out,  News-reading  families  consume  2,445,133  more  meals  a  week  than  those 
who  read  Dallas’  other  paper.  Why?  Because  The  News  reaches  35,607  more  families. 


m 


Line  up  Dallas  with  your  advertising  in  The  Dallas  Morning 
News— the  prime  mover  of  products  and  people  — with  the 

largest  daily  circulation  in  Texas!  A.B.C  PUBLISHERS'  STATEMENTS.  3/31/63 
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CRESMER,  WOODWARD.  O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE.  INC..  N«tion«l  RiprtMnUtivt 
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Single  Rate  Plana 

(Continued  from  page  60) 


missionable  and  the  2%  cash 
discount  applies. 

Norris  Stettler,  advertising 
director,  gives  us  the  following 
account  of  reaction  there: 

“Our  plan  became  effective 
May  1,  1963  so  we  have  not  been 
working  on  this  plan  for  enough 
time  to  draw  positive  conclu¬ 
sions.  But  some  trends  have  be¬ 
come  evident.  Listed  below  are 
percentages  of  gains  in  national 
linage  for  May,  June,  July,  and 
August  compared  to  1962.  The 
August  figures  contain  ads  al¬ 
ready  run  this  month  plus  all 
ads  scheduled  for  the  balance 
of  the  month.  This  figure  could 
vary  slightly  in  the  event  of  any 
cancellations  or  additions. 


May  . . . 

1963 

...39,410 

1962 

37.646  ^ 

-  4.7% 

-  0.0% 

June 

...39.242 

36,994 

July  ... 

...39,608 

32.608 

-21.1% 

Aug.  . . 

....38.332 

27,202  -j 

MO.8% 

“Naturally,  a 

newspaper  of 

our  size  and  particular  market¬ 
ing  conditions  does  not  carry  as 
high  a  percentage  of  national 
to  local  as  might  a  larger  or 
metropolitan  daily.  So  any 
amount  of  change  will  show  pos¬ 
sibly  a  greater  percentage  of 
change. 

Good  Gains 

“I  do  not  believe  that  this 
hides  the  fact  that  we  are  regis¬ 
tering  good  gains  in  light  of 
mediocre  to  poor  national  linage 
year  in  most  areas.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  figures  for  national 
advertising  of  23  dailies  report¬ 
ing  to  the  Allied  Daily  News¬ 
papers  of  Washingfton  for  the 
first  six  months  shows  a  total 
percentage  loss  of  7.4%. 

“We  previously  had  discount 
rates  for  national  advertising 
and  prior  to  our  new  rates,  had 
a  total  of  7  accounts  on  discount 


contracts.  At  present,  we  have 
19  such  contracts  in  effect.  We 
allow  master  contracts  for  mul¬ 
tiple  lines  of  one  manufacturer, 
such  as  automobiles. 

“For  three  years  we  had  vol¬ 
ume  contract  rates  on  our  na¬ 
tional  card.  We  cannot  say  that 
any  additional  business  has  been 
grained  from  that  maneuver.  Nor 
do  we  know  that  the  volume  we 
did  carry  might  not  have  been 
less  if  we  had  not  had  volume 
rates. 

“When  the  decision  was  made 
to  raise  local  rates  there  was 
not  much  of  a  spread  between 
our  local  and  national  rates. 
After  the  local  card  had  been 
set,  we  realized  that  when  we 
brought  open  national  up  to  the 
new  level  that  we  could,  by 
changing  national  volume  brack¬ 
ets,  fit  them  into  the  local  by 
lowering  some  rates  slightly. 

“For  ready  comparison  here 
is  a  portion  of  the  rates: 

OLD  NATIONAL  RATES 


Open . 10c 

7.500  lines  . 9.7c 

15,000  lines  . 9.4c 

30,000  lines  . 9.2c 

45,000  lines  . 9.0c 

60,000  lines  . 8.8c 

75,000  lines  . 8.6c 

NEW  RATES 

Open . 11c 

2,352  lines  . 10.5c 

4,900  lines  . 9.4c 

10.500  lines  . 9.1c 

17.500  lines  . 8.9c 

35,000  lines  . 8.7c 

70,000  lines  . 8.5c 

rt.4  fVioeA  lio\rA  Kaati 


and  are  commissionable.  The 
question  will  probably  arise  as 
to  the  even  lower  rates  that 
might  be  signed  for  on  a  fre¬ 
quency  contract  as  against  the 
annual  volume  contracts  above. 
Our  experience  of  three  years 
with  frequency  brackets  avail¬ 
able  on  our  national  card  showed 
us  that  national  advertisers  will 
not  commit  themselves  to  this 
type  of  contract.  But  for  the 


sake  of  argument  they  are  there 
if  they  want  them.” 

•  *  • 

We  heard  about  a  publisher 
recently  who  told  his  national  ad 
representative:  “Go  get  that 
RCA-Whirlpool  8-page  insert  for 
us  —  let's  see  how  you  can  sell.” 
The  representative  hit  the  jack¬ 
pot  with  an  order  for  the  pub¬ 
lished  rate  of  $1300  for  an  8- 
page  insert.  Thirty  minutes 
after  the  order  was  received  it 
was  cancelled.  The  agency  said 
it  had  been  set  up  on  a  local 
basis.  The  local  rate  for  the 
same  thing  was  $620. 

Need  any  more  be  said? 

New  Lark  Cigaret 
Gets  National  Ads 

A  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  (via  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.),  using  newspapers  and  spot 
tv  in  major  market  areas  and 
magazines  and  network  tv  na¬ 
tionally,  gets  underway  for  Lark 
cigarets  in  early  September. 

Zach  Toms,  Liggett  &  Myers 
Tobacco  Co.  president,  reported 
that  Lark  is  now  in  national  dis¬ 
tribution  after  having  received 
“excellent”  consumer  acceptance 
in  test  and  introductory  markets 
during  the  past  six  months. 

• 

‘Space  Spots’  Set 
In  Easton  Express 

The  Easton  (Pa.)  Daily  Ex¬ 
press  is  now  offering  a  “Space 
Spot”  program  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  according  to  C.  H. 
Schmell,  manager  of  general  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Space  can  range  in  size  from 
25  to  150  lines  under  a  13- 
week  contract,  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Discount  on  these 
space  units  amount  to  35%  “be¬ 
cause  these  ads  will  help  solve 
difficult  make-up  problems,”  Mr. 
Schmell  said. 


Canadian  Linage  Dips 
First  Five  Months 

Toronto 

National  advertising  in  Ca¬ 
nadian  daily  newspapers  in  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year 
was  down  to  $24,792,584  from 
$25,549,841  in  the  same  period 
last  year,  according  to  the  lin¬ 
age  audits  of  Elliott-IIaynes 
Ltd.,  Toronto  market  research 
firm. 

Affiliated  weekend  papers 
showed  a  slight  increase  in  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  the  period, 
up  to  $8,465,140  from  $8,263,995 
in  the  January-May  1962  period. 

Biggest  drop  in  daily  national 
advertisers  was  from  the  finan¬ 
cial  and  insurance  group  and 
the  food  and  food  products  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Automotive  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  largest  single  group  in 
dailies,  was  up  to  $7,566,357 
from  $7,238,053.  Travel  and 
hotel  advertising,  second  largest 
group,  was  up  to  $2,752,650 
from  $2,481,352. 

• 

Youths  Not  Excited 
About  Ad  Careers 

Half  of  teenage  toys  and  60% 
of  teenage  girls  look  upon  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  “moderately  inter¬ 
esting”  career  field.  Some 
35.9%  of  the  toys  and  24.9%  of 
the  girls  find  the  advertising 
field  “dull,”  while  only  7.8%  of 
the  toys  and  13.4%  of  the  girls 
find  it  “exciting.” 

So  reports  the  survey  Socio- 
Economic  Attitudes  of  High 
School  Youth  conducted  in  April 
1963  by  Scholastic  Magazines 
among  4,413  toys  and  girls  in 
high  schools  across  the  country. 

According  to  the  students,  the 
four  most  “exciting”  career 
fields — medicine,  law,  science, 
and  engineering — require  the 
hardest  courses. 
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74%  OF  THE  EFFECTIVE  BUYING  INCOME 

IN  MASSACHUSETTS 
IS  IN  BOSTON-WORCESTER 

WORCESTER  TELEORAM-RAZEnE  /  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

DAILY  153,039,  SUNDAY  102,906 


■  To  succeed  in 
selling  America’s 
6th  Market,  treat 
Boston-Worcester 
as  ONE  MARKET. 

■  To  succeed  in 
reaching  and 
selling  this  whole 
market,  include 
the  Worcester 
Telegram  &  Gazette. 

■  MOST  ADVERTISERS 
DO! 

Richard  C.  Steele 
President  and 
Publisher 

Represented  by 
Moloney,  Regan 
and  Schmitt,  Inc. 


Cookout  Spectacular 
Gets  High  Readership 

More  than  90%  of  the  men 
and  women  readers  of  This 
Week  magazine  “noted”  one  or 
more  food  ads  comprising  a 
multi-page  spectacular  in  the 
June  16  issue,  according  to  a 
special  study  by  Daniel  Starch 
&  Staff.  Actual  scores:  90% 
men;  97%  women. 

The  eight-page  “blockbuster” 
ad  was  published  in  conjunction 
with  the  fifth  annual  Kaiser 
“Cookout”  championship.  Par¬ 
ticipating  advertisers  with  Kai¬ 
ser  were:  The  American  Lamb 
Council,  Birds  Eye,  Bisquick 
and  Minute  Rice. 

Brand  recognition  for  the  five 
participants  was  also  high. 
Starch  reported. 
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Over  sixty  years  of  paper¬ 
making  experience  .  .  .  am¬ 
ple  supplies  of  wood,  water 
and  power  .  .  .  thousands  of 
people  with  outstanding 
individual  skills  ...  a  for¬ 
ward-looking  research  and 
development  program  .  .  . 
helpful,  interested  service 
and  on-time  deliveries  — 
these  are  what  have  made 
Great  Northern  the  most 
dependable  source  of 
quality  newsprint  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  leading  newspaper 
publishers. 


Mills  in  Maine  Sales  Offices:  New  York  •  Boston  •  Chicago  •  Cincinnati  •  Washington,  D.  C. 


$4,250,000  Remodeling  Job 
On  National  Press  Building 


Washington 

A  36-year-old  girl,  14  stories 
high,  is  about  to  get  an  expen¬ 
sive  face-lifting. 

In  fact,  when  the  $4,250,000 
job  is  completed,  the  National 
Press  Building  just  might  come 
up  to  the  optimistic  statement 
given  out  by  its  overseers.  They 
said: 

“(We  feel)  that  the  remodel¬ 
ing  and  modernization  will 
maintain  the  building  as  the 
leading  private  office  building  of 
the  national  capital  in  its  un¬ 
paralleled  location  in  the  heart 
of  official  Wa.shington.” 

The  Club’s  debts  on  the  6.8 
million  cubic-foot  structure  now 
is  $5,231,000.  However,  the 
solvency  of  the  structure  is  such 
that  if  it  were  sold  outright 
each  member  would  realize  his 
initiation  fee  many  times  over. 

Built  in  1927 

The  installation  of  automatic 
elevators,  central  air-condition¬ 
ing  and  the  addition  of  145,000 
square  feet  of  rentable  space 
(through  conversion  of  a  part  of 
the  building  formerly  occupied 
by  Loew’s  mammoth  Capitol 


Theater)  all  are  the  epitome  of 
progress  in  this  day  of  good 
rentals.  Old-time  members,  how¬ 
ever,  would  just  as  soon  forget 
that  the  structure  was  complet¬ 
ed  in  1927  just  in  time  to  ride 
the  rough  road  of  Depression 
Years. 

Rumor  has  it  that  the  late 
Andrew  Mellon,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  “saved”  the  struc¬ 
ture  from  bankruptcy  by  taking 
over  several  floors  for  govern¬ 
ment  agencies. 

Within  recent  weeks  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  have  de¬ 
parted  for  a  new  government 
structure. 

Says  Richard  L.  Wilson,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Building  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  head  of  the  local  bu¬ 
reau  of  Cowles  Publications: 

Greater  Inrome 

“We  anticipate  getting  a  sub¬ 
stantially  greater  net  income 
from  the  building  after  it  is 
converted.  And,  of  course,  w’e’d 
be  more  than  happy  to  welcome 
any  and  all  new’s  media  which 
may  now  be  located  elsewhere 
in  the  city.” 


Mr.  Wilson  said  there  is  no 
present  plan  to  add  to  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Club  itself,  which  oc¬ 
cupies  the  top  two  floors  of  the 
structure,  except  to  modernize 
the  kitchen.  There  had  been  talk 
of  installing  a  health  center  for 
the  Club’s  membership. 

Work  on  the  project  will  start 
this  Fall,  with  eventual  comple¬ 
tion  in  16  months.  Here  are  the 
principal  items  of  interest: 

1)  The  main  contractor  will 
be  George  A.  Fuller  Company, 
which  handle  renovations  cost¬ 
ing  $3,263,000. 

2)  The  building’s  elevators 
will  be  completely  automated. 

3)  The  street  floor  exterior  is 
to  be  redesigned  with  an  arcade 
fronting  on  F  St. 

4)  Some  parking  space  will 
be  available  for  tenants  but  not 
enough  for  all. 

5)  City  Fathers  plan  to  nar¬ 
row  F  St.  to  only  two  lanes  of 
two-way  traffic  (between  14th 
and  12th  Sts.)  and  allow  the 
sti-uctures  bordering  on  the 
■street  to  build  out  their  side¬ 
walks.  This  will  create  what 
Mr.  Wilson  describes  as  “a  very 
pleasant”  garden  area. 

The  Club  owms  77  percent  of 
the  building’s  stock.  It  actually 
pays  some  $15,000  in  rent  an¬ 
nually  for  space  it  occupies  in 
addition  to  that  provided  free 
in  the  original  chartering  agree¬ 
ment. 
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Editor  Recalls 
Methodist  Pun 
After  Mad  Day 


Chicago 

Hassal  T.  Sullivan,  day  news 
editor  of  Chicago’s  American 
for  the  past  20  years,  who  re¬ 
tired  Aug.  13,  recalled  one  of 
the  hectic  days  of  his  career 
several  years  ago  when  a  bandit 
was  shot  while  trying  to  escape 
after  a  robbery  at  the  North¬ 
western  Railroad  station  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Bullets  flew  when  police  cor¬ 
nered  the  bandit  and  .several 
pedestrians  were  endangered.  It 
was  a  big  day  for  the  Chicago 
papers  and  when  Mr.  Sullivan 
had  finished  with  the  final  edi¬ 
tion,  Vern  Whaley,  then  pic¬ 
ture  editor  and  one  given  to 
puns,  shouted: 

“There’s  a  Methodist  in  our 
madness.” 

Of  course,  it  had  been  a  mad 
day.  The  reference  to  Method¬ 
ism  alluded  to  the  imperturb¬ 
able  Mr.  Sullivan’s  post  on  the 
public  relations  board  of  the 
Methodist  Rock  River  confer¬ 
ence.  He  is  also  a  lay  leader  of 
Hemenway  Methodist  Church  in 
suburban  Evanston. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  who  joined  the 
American  in  January,  1939,  will 
spend  his  retirement  years  in 
Florida. 

• 

Job  Loss  Blamed 
On  Discrimination 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Charges  filed  with  the  State 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Di¬ 
vision  attribute  Dana  Mc- 
Gaugh’s  loss  of  his  job  as  editor 
of  the  Post,  a  Negro  weekly 
newspaper,  to  the  fact  he  is  a 
white  man,  it  is  learned  here. 

Mr.  McGaugh,  a  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  San  Leandro 
(Calif.)  News,  was  hired  by  the 
Post  in  March  and  fired  early  in 
August.  Tom  Berkley,  Negro 
attorney  who  launched  the  Post, 
has  denied  the  ouster  was  made 
on  a  discriminatory  basis. 


Journalism  Quarterly 
Moves  Its  Offices 

Iowa  City,  la. 

The  business  office  of  Journal¬ 
ism  Quarterly,  research  journal 
in  mass  communications  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism,  is 
moving  to  the  University  of 
Iowa  School  of  Journalism. 

Prof.  Ellis  Newsome  of  the 
journalism  faculty,  who  has  been 
an  assistant  editor  of  the  Quar¬ 
terly  for  a  number  of  years,  will 
also  become  business  manager 
of  the  publication. 
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THAN 
MEETS 
THE  EYE 

it's  not  "by  chance"  that  the  reader 
screen  always  shows  clear,  crisp 
images  of  your  newspaper  page 
when  the  microfilm  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  Micro  Photo . . . 


*QUALITY 
PROCESSING 


is  one  of  the  factors  responsible  for  the 
uniform  top  quality  and  maximum  perma* 
nence  in  every  roll  of  film  we  produce. 


Microfilm  which  is  regularly  referred  to  by 
your  staff  must  be  better  than  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  microfilm. 

As  a  firm  which  specializes  in  newspaper 
microfilming,  we  provide  you  with  the  con¬ 
sistent,  sharp  microfilm  you  need. 


QUALITY  PROCESSING  . 
demands  technically  accu 
rate  procedures 


Micro  Photo's  two  completely  auto¬ 
matic  35mm  film  processors— one  for 
negative  film  and  one  for  positive— 
assure  that  developing  conditions  are 
held  constantly  at  the  optimum  point. 


QUALITY  PROCESSING 
requires  special  automatic 
processors  to  provide  the 
standardization  and  con¬ 
sistency  so  necessary  for 
quality  control 


►  Solutions  are  temperature  controlled 
to  within  V2  degree  and  are  kept  in 
constant  agitation  by  turbulation 
pumps. 


Strength  of  the  solutions  is  maintained 
by  regulated  replenishment  of  chemi¬ 
cals. 


•  Film  immersion  time  is  exactly  con¬ 
trolled. 

•  Processing  quality  surpasses  Bureau 
of  Standards  requirements  for  archival 
quality  film. 


MICRO  PHOTO  DIVISION 

BELL  8c  HOWELL  COMPANY 

1700  SHAW  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND  12,  OHIO 


MORE 


Media  Control  Issue 
Set  for  FCC  Airing 


Washington 

Would  the  purchase  of  radio 
station  KGLC  by  Miami  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  create  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  control  of  the  media  of 
mass  communications  in  Miami, 
Okla.,  contrary  to  the  public 
interest? 

This  is  the  sole  question  to 
which  members  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
will  direct  their  attention  in  a 
public  hearing  scheduled  for 
Oct.  14  at  Miami,  Okla. 

The  applicant  for  the  station 
license  is  the  publisher  of  the 
News  Record,  the  only  news¬ 
paper  in  the  Oklahoma  commun¬ 
ity  and  station  KGLC  is  the 
only  local  broadcast  station. 

By  3  to  1  Vole 

The  designation  of  this  case 
for  special  consideration  came 
on  the  votes  of  three  members 
of  the  FCC.  Two  of  them  are 
recent  appointees  of  President 
Kennedy  —  the  chairman,  E. 
William  Henry,  and  commis¬ 
sioner  Lee  Loevinger,  who  was 
formerly  head  of  the  antitrust 
division  in  the  Department  of 


Justice.  The  third  member 
voting  for  a  hearing  was  Ken¬ 
neth  Cox. 

Commissioner  Robert  E.  Lee, 
an  Eisenhower  appointee,  dis¬ 
sented  and  voted  to  approve  the 
newspaper’s  application. 

The  memorandum  filed  in  the 
case  shows  that  the  majority  of 
the  commissioners  voting  on  the 
matter  gave  significant  weight 
to  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  an  antitrust  case  in¬ 
volving  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  Inc. 

“In  a  given  case,”  the  high 
court  stated,  by  way  of  giving 
an  example  of  deciding  the  is- 
.sue  of  public  interest,  “the  Com¬ 
mission  might  find  that  antitrust 
considerations  alone  would  keep 
the  statutory  standard  from 
being  met,  as  when  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  sole  newspaper  in 
an  area  applies  for  a  license  for 
the  only  available  radio  and 
television  facilities,  which  if 
granted,  would  give  him  a  mon¬ 
opoly  of  that  area’s  major  media 
of  mass  communication.” 

The  FCC  has  evaluated  the 


Where  Can  More  Linage 
Come  From?  i 

It  can  best  come  from... 


those  who  have  the  most  advertising  to  place-the  big 
media  users.  Key  executives  in  these  companies  read  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  every  business  day.  Tell  your  sales 
story  to  them  through  their  favorite  publication. 

NEW  YORK,  SILVER  SPRING.  MD.  and  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS.  •  CHICAGO. 

CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE.  CALIFORNIA 


factor  of  newspaper  ownership  The  publisher  also  cited  the 
of  stations  in  numerous  cases  testimony  at  the  Cellcr  Com- 
but  has  never  set  down  a  guide-  mittee  hearings  last  Spring 
line  on  this  one  area  of  decision,  which  showed  that  common 
Other  elements  of  ownership,  ownership  of  newspapers  and 
public  service,  etc.  have  usually  stations  was  allowed  in  TS  corn- 
tipped  the  scales  one  way  or  munities  as  of  1962. 
another  in  cases  where  cross-  The  commissioners  disqualified 
over  ownership  of  the  media  was  the  objectors’  petition  1m  cause 
an  issue.  they  had  shown  no  diicct  or 

immediate  injury. 

Merchants  Objected 

The  Miami,  Okla.  case  has  Evidence  to  Be  Meiglud 
been  divested  of  other  considera-  Defining  the  scope  of  the  in- 
tions,  the  commission  rejecting  quiry  which  will  be  made,  the 
the  petition  of  a  group  of  busi-  FCC  order  enumerated  these 
nessmen  to  deny  the  transfer  of  “relevant  factors”: 
ownership  of  the  station  to  the  The  number  of  other  broad- 
newspaper.  cast  services  and  new.'jpapers 

While  finding  that  the  peti-  reaching  the  community  in  ques¬ 
tioners  lacked  standing  as  a  tion  from  other  communities 
matter  of  right,  the  FCC  ma-  and  the  audience  or  circulation 
jority  said  the  concentration  of  of  such  outside  sources; 
local  media  in  one  ownership  the  extent  to  which  such  out- 
was  of  ov’erriding  interest.  side  sources  deal  with  local 
Last  March,  35  businessmen  problems  in  the  community  in 
in  Miami  and  adjoining  areas  question; 

filed  objections  to  the  sale  of  the  such  other  factors  as  would 
.station  to  the  publisher.  They  tend  to  demonstrate  that  there 
asserted  that  single  ownership  would  or  would  not  be  concen- 
would  result  in  economic  harm  tration  of  control  of  mass  com- 
and  they  charged  that  C.  C.  munications  media  contrary  to 
Woodson,  publisher  of  the  News  the  public  interest. 

Record,  had  instructed  the  man-  Members  of  the  public  will  be 
ager  of  the  station  to  raise  grjyen  the  opportunity  to  offer 
advertising  rates  as  much  as  any  relevant,  material  or  testi- 
50%  immediately  after  the  sale,  mony  on  the  issues  involved. 

f  The  Commission  has  arranged 

I  for  a  pre-hearing  conference  in 

oath  that  he  had  given  such  Washington  Sept.  17. 
instructions  to  the  station  man¬ 
ager.  He  said  there  would  be  no  Bill  for  Third  Party 

rate  change  in  the  foreseeable 

future.  Further,  he  answered  Magnuson 

that  the  petitions  had  failed  to  introduced  a 

give  any  examples  of  past 

monopolistic  practices  by  the  control  over 

newspaper  transfer  of  licenses  for  sta¬ 

tions. 

Facts  About  Competition  The  bill  would  give  the  com- 

^  mission  the  right  to  consider  the 

These  facts  concerning  the  application  of  a  third  party.  The 
newspapers  area  were  then  pCC  said  that  under  the  present 
pr^uded  to  the  FCC:  rules  the  owner  of  the  station 

Daily  circulation  of  the  News  only  one  who  has  a  right 

Record  in  Miami  is  4,499.  choose  his  successor.  The  FCC 

Six  out-of^own  ne\^papers  claimed  that  often  the  owner  is 
(from  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  City  and  ‘.influenced  primarily  by  the 
Joplin)  sell  about  1,919  copies  amount  the  purchaser  will  pay 
“  rather  than  the  purchaser’s 

The  News  Record  has  a  qualifications,  and  the  public  in- 
county-wide  circulation  of  -,960.  Merest  may  be  subordinated  to 
Six  weekly  newspapers  in  the  private  interests.” 

Miami  trade  area  have  a  com-  • 

bii^d  circulation  of  7,450.  Defense  Department 

There  is  one  AM  radio  sta-  _  tvt  rv  i 

tion  within  20  miles  of  Miami;  Revamps  JNews  Desks 
eight  .stations  within  40  miles  Washington 

of  Miami,  and  six  within  60  The  Defense  Department  Di¬ 
miles.  vision  of  Public  Affairs  has 

Four  television  stations  announced  that  it  is  reorgan- 
“cover”  the  Miami  area.  izing  its  desk  operation  to  avoid 

Thus,  the  publisher  contended,  the  kind  of  news  “bottleneck” 
the  merchants  of  Miami  have  that  occurred  with  the  sinking 
a  number  of  alternatives  to  of  the  Thresher, 
counteract  any  possible  economic  The  Department  currently 
;  pressure  from  the  station,  if  operates  separate  desks  to  han- 
I  owned  by  the  newspaper.  Sta-  die  queries  for  the  Navy,  Army 
i  tion  KGLC  couldn’t  raise  its  and  Air  Force.  These  operations 
rates  50%  if  it  wanted  to  be-  will  be  combined  into  a  single 
cause  of  the  competition.  Armed  Forces  desk. 
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New  Study  Proves 


METRO  SAN  JOSE'^' 
IS  NOW  NUMBER  M 

HIGH-INCOME  MARKET 
IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


*  TODAY- 

_ We  lead  in  $15,000-and-over  income 

bracket 

Metro  San  Jose  will  record  21,000  tax  returns  to  only 
16,000  in  San  Francisco  County,  17,000  in  Alameda  County, 

_ We  lead  in  $10,000  to  $14,999  income 

bracket 

Metro  San  Jose  will  record  69,000  tax  returns  to  only 
36,000  in  San  Francisco  County,  58,000  in  Alameda  County. 

_ We’re  second  only  to  Alameda  County  in 

$7,000  to  $9,999  income  bracket 

Alameda  County  will  record  85,000  tax  returns,  Metro 
San  Jose  hard  on  its  heels  with  74,000,  and  San  Francisco 
County  a  slow  third  with  36,000. 


*BY  1965- 

_ We’ll  have  25%  of  all  $15,000-and-over 

incomes  in  the  Bay  Area! 

_ We’ll  have  30%  of  all  $10,000  to  $14,999 

incomes  in  the  Bay  Area! 

_ We’ll  have  23%  of  all  $7,000  to  $9,999 

incomes  in  the  Bay  Area! 

This  means — today — Metro  San  Jose  is  the  biggest  quality  market 
in  Northern  California. 

These  are  people  with  money  to  buy.  Travel.  Appliances.  Autos. 
Luxuries.  They’re  rich,  young,  educated,  influential,  on  the  way 
up.  They  need  every  conceivable  product  and  service. 

That’s  why,  when  you  think  of  Northern  California,  think  of 
Metro  San  Jose  first.  It’s  the  newest,  growing-est,  booming-est 
billion  dollar  market  in  the  West. 

And  the  only  way  to  cover  it  is  with  the  MERCURY  and  NEWS. 


CIRCLLATION 

Coloradoan  Keeps 
Carriers  on  Toes 


Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Steadily  growing  Fort  Collin.s 
has  a  counterpart  in  the  Forf 
Collins  Coloradoan,  reports 
Wallace  A.  Bachman,  assistant 
circulation  manager,  in  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Circulators’ 
Idea  Booklet  of  the  Midwest 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“Fort  Collins  is  growing  at  a 
nice  steady  pace  and  we  are 
showing  a  good  gain  each  month 
over  the  corresponding  month  a 
year  ago,”  Mr.  Bachman  wrote. 
The  Coloradoan  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  8,918  evening  and  8,858 
Sunday  Sept.  30,  1962. 

The  carrier  organization  in¬ 
cludes  82  city  carriers  and  11 
motor  route  drivers.  Circulation 
is  promoted  through  carrier 
meetings  on  Saturday  mornings. 
Carrier  soliciting  crews  hold 
daily  meetings  throughout  the 
summer  months. 

Carrier  boys  operate  on  a 
point  system  for  prize  and  cash 
awards.  New  orders  gain  50 
points,  transfers  20  points  and 
20  points  are  offered  for  all 
non-reader  solicitations. 

Much  emphasis  is  directed  to¬ 
wards  good  delivery  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  Mr.  Bachman  in¬ 
cluded  a  sample  in  his  report. 

In  communications  to  carrier 
boys,  the  Coloradoan  encourages 
them  to  start  routes  earlier  in 
winter  or  during  unfavorable 


weather  so  that  papers  are  de¬ 
livered  at  the  regular  time. 
Placing  the  paper  in  a  .safe  dry 
spot,  especially  on  stormy  days, 
is  emphasized. 

Other  .suggestions  include 
making  deliveries  so  subscribers 
will  not  have  to  walk  on  their 
own  lawns  to  get  the  paper — 
lawns  which  they  have  carefully 
tended.  Carriers  are  asked  not 
to  take  short  cuts  aci-oss  lawns 
and  through  shrubbery  and 
flower  l>eds  or  ride  bicycles  in¬ 
discriminately. 

Also  stres.sed  is  delivering 
papers  to  families  the  first  day 
they  return  from  vacation,  if 
the  carrier  has  saved  copies 
during  their  absence.  The  young 
merchants  are  also  advised  to 
watch  homes  daily  for  signs  of 
return  so  they  can  restart  the 
paper  if  subscribers  have  can¬ 
celled  during  vacation. 

Incentives  for  excellent  de¬ 
livery  service  include  a  $25 
savings  bond  for  24  consecutive 
months  of  no  complaints. 

«  *  ♦ 

BANKING  PRCK;RAM 

The  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press  Junior  Independent  Mer¬ 
chant  Banking  Prog^m  was 
inaugurated  June  7,  1963. 

The  purpose  is  three-fold : 

1.  Payment  of  the  newspa- 
perboy’s  account  each  Friday 
during  set  hours  (2:30  to  5:30 
p.m.) 


2.  To  provide  a  bonding  and 
savings  program  for  the  news- 
liaperboys. 

3.  To  acquaint  these  young 
men  with  banking  methods,  part 
of  any  business  training. 

Each  Friday  from  2:30  to 
5:30  p.m.,  the  Free  Press  JIM 
Banking  Program  goes  into  ac¬ 
tion  at  Chittenden  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  a  few  doors  from  the 
newspaper  office.  Two  members 
of  the  Free  Press  circulation  de¬ 
partment  are  stationed  at  a 
table  in  the  bank  lobby. 

.Sialcmeni  Provided 

As  the  JIM  arrives  at  the 
bank,  he  goes  to  the  table  where 
the  staff  representative  dis¬ 
cusses  any  matters  to  be  taken 
up  with  the  young  man,  and 
the  JIM  is  then  given  his  state¬ 
ment  for  payment. 

The  JIM  completes  a  sum¬ 
mary  slip  which  is  used  to  verify 
the  amount  of  coins,  currency 
and  checks,  and  a  small  basket 
is  used  for  carrying  his  change. 
He  then  proceeds  to  a  teller’s 
window,  marked  for  “JIM  Pay¬ 
ments.” 

Included  on  his  statement  and 
added  into  the  total  amount  of 
his  invoice  is  the  weekly  agreed- 
upon  pajTnent  for  his  savings 
account.  Usually  such  payments 
are  a  minimum  of  $2  a  week. 

After  his  account  is  paid,  he 
returns  his  coin  basket,  makes 
a  final  check  with  his  district 
advisor,  and  his  transaction  is 
through.  The  district  advisor 
records  the  amount  of  money 
he  has  paid,  and  the  bank  teller 
keeps  the  upper  portion  of  the 
inv'oice  as  his  record. 

Minimum  on  Deposit 

Each  JIM  has  a  bank  book, 
and  these  are  kept  at  the  bank 
at  all  times.  When  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  representatives 
arrive  at  the  bank,  they  are 
given  all  the  books.  As  the 
JIM  pays  his  statement,  he  can 
verify  the  amount  he  has  on 
deposit  at  any  time.  The  bank 
is  paying  4%  interest  on 
amounts  on  deposit  one  year. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  an  amount  equal  to  one 
week’s  newspaper  bill  has  to 
be  kept  on  deposit  at  all  times. 

When  a  JIM  resigns  his  news¬ 
paper  route  and  his  account  is 
closed,  the  Free  Press  releases 
its  name  from  his  banking  ac¬ 
count.  The  bank  book  is  then 
sent  to  him,  and  he  continues 
his  savings  account  with  the 
bank  if  he  so  wishes. 

After  the  close  of  the  3-hour 
program  each  Friday,  the  news¬ 
paper  provides  the  bank  with 
a  copy  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  billing  ledger  sheet, 
and  the  bank  uses  this  to  record 
the  amount  of  savings  to  be 


credited  to  each  JIM’s  A<  count. 
The  completed  collection,  less  a 
debit  for  the  savings  total,  is 
then  deposited  in  the  iiewspa- 
per’s  account  at  the  bank. 

In  the  event  a  JIM  does  not 
pay  his  account  during  the  pro¬ 
vided  banking  hours,  his  ac¬ 
count  is  then  collected  by  his 
district  advisor  and  a  deposit  to 
the  bank  is  made  later  in  the 
week.  Better  than  90  per  cent 
of  the  newspaperboys  in  the 
city  zone  area  pay  their  ac¬ 
counts  each  week. 

The  program  affects  about  200 
JIMs. 

♦  ♦  * 

‘(HATS’  AT  HOME 

“Chats  with  Mom  and  Dad,” 
the  monthly  newsletter  di.strib- 
uted  by  250  newspapers,  carries 
an  effective  vocational  message 
to  100,000  reader  families. 

“Chats,”  launched  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1962,  has  had  seven  im¬ 
portant  features  on  newspaper 
journalism  as  a  career. 

The  newsletter  is  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
and  the  Information  Service 
Committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“Chats”  is  used  by  newspa¬ 
pers  in  all  50  states,  according 
to  John  Shank  of  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Newspapers,  who  as 
chairman  of  the  Newspaperboy 
training  committee  of  ICMA, 
helps  to  determine  editorial  con¬ 
tent. 

The  cost  is  3c  per  copy,  plus 
shipping  charges.  Orders  may 
be  placed  with  Mr.  Shank,  or 
with  G.  W.  Young  Public  Re¬ 
lations,  25  South  Main  Street, 
Dayton  2,  Ohio. 

• 

Centennial  Celebration 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

The  13th  annual  State  of  New 
Hampshire  Edition  of  the  Manr 
cheater  Union  Leader,  the  state’s 
largest  daily  newspaper,  was 
published  Aug.  2,  celebrating  its 
hundredth  year.  The  issue  con¬ 
sisted  of  108  pages  of  news  fea¬ 
turing  the  Granite  State’s  ad¬ 
vancement  in  such  areas  as 
education,  highway  expansion, 
recreation,  industry,  agriculture 
and  growth  of  cities. 

• 

Progress  Milestone 

Doviai,  Dela. 

Ten  years  ago,  on  Sept.  14, 
the  Delaware  State  News  step¬ 
ped  up  to  daily  publication  in 
the  capital  city.  Its  own  story 
of  growth  made  one  feature  of 
the  1963  Progress  Edition  which 
the  News  published  Aug.  20. 
The  112-page  edition  represent¬ 
ed  more  than  four  months  of 
work  by  the  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing  staffs,  reviewing  the  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  of  the  area. 
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AUTOMATIC  PNEUMATIC  CONTROL! 


Conveniently  located  pneumatic  controls  on  each 
perfecting  unit  automatically  govern  75%  of  all  the 
functions  on  the  Color  King— operations  usually  con¬ 
trolled  by  hand  on  other  presses.  Pneumatic  controls 
reduce  start-up  time  and  produce  crisp,  clear  impres¬ 
sions  quickly. 

Here's  ease  and  economy 

Push  the  "stop”  button.  Ink  form  rollers,  water 
rollers  and  impression  lift  automatically  on  all  units. 

Pneumatic  controls  take  the  “guesswork”  out  of 
setting  web  tension  and  eliminate  the  need  for 
constant  readjustments.  Tension  is  continuously 
and  automatically  maintained  by  a  pneumatically 
controlled  floating  dancer  roller  and  dial  gage  setting. 
This  feature  also  eliminates  power-consuming 


brakes,  and  coasting  of  mill  rolls.  That’s  why  the 
Color  King  provides  constant,  automatic  web  ten¬ 
sion  at  all  press  speeds  .  .  .  the  kind  of  consistently 
smooth  operation  that  results  in  accurate  register 
and  perfect  image  reproduction. 

Pneumatic  control  of  web  tension,  form  rollers  and 
impression  cylinders  are  just  a  few  of  the  features 
which  assure  quality  printing.  Here  are  some  more 
that  make  the  Color  King  more  productive,  easier  to 
operate  and  maintain  than  any  other  press  of  its  size 
on  the  market  today;  •  heavy  duty  jaw  type  folder 
•  true  rolling  bearers  •  lateral  and  circumferential 
register  adjustment  on  all  plate  cylinders  •  available 
in  1  to  8  units  with  “add-on”  capacity  for  future 
expansion  •  rugged  construction  •  and  tuition-free 
web  offset  training  at  Fairchild’s  Technical  Center. 
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GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILO  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N.Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  IN 
CANADA:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORP.  OF  CANADA  LTD.  •  TORONTO. 
Also  ava  liable  In  the  Central  States  through: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  CK-15 
221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainviewr,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

□  Please  send  me  information  on  the  new  Color  King  Press. 

□  Please  have  a  Fairchild  Color  King  representative  call. 


Name _ 

Company- 

Street _ 

City _ 


Panel  Scans 
Coverage  of 
World  News 


San  Francisco 

Another  look  at  newspapers 
was  urg«(i  by  newspaper  panel¬ 
ists  responding  to  a  charge  that 
the  press  presents  a  biased  and 
distorted  view  of  world  affairs. 

The  move  for  a  reappraisal 
was  advanced  after  Dr.  Leo 
Lowenthal,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  sociologist,  reported  his 
findings  of  a  page  one  study. 

A  column  about  the  great 
train  robbery  and  the  incidental 
items  he  found  on  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  front  pages  do  not  present 
a  true  picture  of  global  affairs, 
he  charged  before  sessions  of 
the  World  Affairs  Council  of 
Northern  California. 

Charles  Gould,  publisher  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
and  News  Call  Bulletin,  and 
Gladwin  Hill,  Los  Angeles  bu¬ 
reau  chief.  New  York  Times, 
answered  the  challenge  which 
had  won  heavy  applause  from 
the  Council  gathering. 

Gould's  Reply 

San  Francisco  newspapers  of 
the  previous  day  had  printed  a 
total  of  200  pages  but  could  not 
begin  to  meet  the  professor’s 
proposal  for  daily  presentation 
of  a  complete  image  of  the  world 
abroad,  Mr.  Gould  said. 

Newspapers  of  the  type  Dr. 
Lowenthal  described  would  be 
regiments,  stamped-out,  com¬ 
puter-like  products;  they  would 
lack  the  divergence  of  opinion 
and  the  individuality  which 
makes  U.S.  newspapers  the 
world’s  finest,  the  publisher 
added. 

While  he  would  like  nothing 
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better  than  to  add  two  pages 
daily  to  world  news,  these  would 
be  the  most  unread  pages  of  the 
paper,  Mr.  Gould  said. 

Attention  to  taxes,  city  hall, 
transit,  racial  problems,  schools 
and  many  other  matters  are  a 
part  of  the  responsibility  of  good 
journalism  along  with  world 
affairs,  the  publisher  declared. 

Hill's  Reponse 

Joining  in  the  rebuttal,  Mr. 
Hill  expressed  disbelief  that 
the  Times’  encyclopaedic  format 
could  be  superimposed  success¬ 
fully  on  newspapers  throughout 
the  nation. 

Mr.  Lowenthal’s  protest  is 
levelled  at  the  provincial  and 
general  level  of  America,  Mr. 
Hill  said.  The  upward  adjust¬ 
ment  of  that  level  is  up  to  the 
professors,  he  declared. 

The  Council’s  program  in¬ 
cluded  a  report  by  Richard 
Harris,  Far  East  editor.  Times 
of  London.  An  observer  of  China 
since  1949,  he  was  a  newsman 
there  under  Communism  in  1954 
and  returned  in  1960. 

Not  even  an  inquiring  news¬ 
man  can  learn  anything  about 
China  by  going  to  Peking,  he 
declared.  That  country  is  now 
in  a  period  of  adjustments  and 
kicking  even  its  friends  on  the 
shins,  he  declared.  Red  China 
views  the  U.S.  as  its  biggest 
enemy,  he  noted. 


Texas  Daily  Moves 
To  Afternoon  Field 

Pexjos,  Texas 
The  Pecos  Daily  News,  under 
new  ownership,  has  changed 
from  morning  to  afternoon  pub¬ 
lication  and  has  dropped  the 
Saturday  edition. 

Fred  W.  Janca,  editor,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Orb  Rowden,  formerly  with  the 
Lovington  (N.  M.)  Leader,  as 
advertising  manager.  Lillian  Jo 
Brj’an,  formerly  with  the  Carls¬ 
bad  (N.  M.)  Current-Argus,  is 
society  editor. 


Joint  Press 
Conferences 
Are  Barred 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Until  Gov.  Otto  Kemer  de¬ 
cides  differently  there  will  be 
no  sound-on-film,  tape  recorder 
or  live  electronics  coverage  of 
his  press  conferences  in  which 
newspaper  reporters  participate. 

Hope  grew  within  the  ranks 
of  the  Illinois  Broadcasters  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Illinois  News 
Broadcasters  Association  that 
joint  press  conferences  would 
result  when  the  Illinois  gov¬ 
ernor  indicated  during  an  IBA 
Convention  in  Springfield  that 
such  an  agreement  could  be 
reached. 

One  tv  station  had  been  re¬ 
quested  not  to  continue  its 
sound-on-film  coverage  of  news 
conferences  in  which  newspaper 
reporters  participated.  The  re¬ 
quest  was  reported  to  have 
come  from  Richard  Thorne,  a 
former  press  secretary  to  the 
governor.  Mr.  Thorne  indicated 
that  he  had  no  objection  but 
that  the  Illinois  Legislative  Cor¬ 
respondents  Association  was  op¬ 
posed. 

Do  Much  Research 

Objection  by  the  legislative 
correspondents,  according  t  o 
John  Dreiske,  political  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
president  of  the  correspondents’ 
association,  was  that  many 
questions  put  to  the  governor 
by  newspaper  reporters  are  the 
result  of  much  research  and 
digging.  The  electronics  re¬ 
porters  derive  the  benefit  of 
such  questions  and  answers 
without  having  done  any  of  the 
research  work,  Mr.  Dreiske  said. 

“This  is  no  reflection  on  any 
electronics  reporters,”  Mr. 
Dreiske  said.  “The  legislative 
correspondents  simply  believe 


that  the  answers  to  many  of 
their  questions  are  due  to  their 
hard  work  and  they  alone  should 
benefit  by  the  results.’’ 

Radio  and  tv  news  reporters 
are  not  barred  from  press  con¬ 
ferences  of  Governor  Kerner. 
They  can  ask  questions,  but 
without  the  use  of  cameras  and 
tape  recorders. 

Governor  Kemer  has  held 
joint  press  conferences  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  with  cameras  and  tape  re¬ 
corders  in  use,  but  generally  the 
subject  matter  has  concerned 
breaking  stories. 

A  spokesman  for  the  INBA 
said  there  “have  been  mutter- 
ings  for  a  long  time  about  the 
governor’s  failure  to  hold  joint 
press  conferences  in  his  execu¬ 
tive  office  in  Springfield,  but  this 
is  the  first  time  the  issue  has 
been  forced.  Of  course,  it’s  up 
to  the  governor.  If  he  says  he 
will  have  joint  conferences 
that’s  the  way  it  will  be,  but  so 
far  it’s  not  that  way.” 


Streets  Study  Firm 
Hired  By  Newspaper 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

A  survey  aimed  at  improving 
the  condition  of  South  Bend’s 
streets  is  being  undertaken  by 
the  South  Bend  Tribune. 

The  Tribune  has  engaged  L. 
E.  Gregg  &  Associates,  Inc.,  of 
Lexington,  Ky.  to  correlate  in¬ 
formation  on  street  conditions 
and  to  recommend  a  program 
for  bringing  the  thoroughfares 
up  to  standard  and  maintaining 
them. 

South  Bend’s  street  conditions 
have  been  poor  for  a  number 
of  years  and  become  progres¬ 
sively  worse  each  winter,  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Schurz,  Tribune  editor 
and  publisher,  said. 

Mr.  Schurz  said  the  engineer¬ 
ing  report,  due  late  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
mayor  and  city  engineer,  will 
be  published,  and  then  made 
available  to  candidates  in  the 
municipal  elections. 


LOUIS  T.  KLAUDER  AND  ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

specialists  in  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


Camden  Courier  Poet 
Philadelphia  Daily  Newe 
Pastaie  Herald  News 
W.  B.  Saunders 
The  Journal  of  Commerce 


PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA  7,  LOcust  3-9882 


Road  Safety  Writing 
Prizes  Posted  Again 

Washington 

SSOCIATES  Entries  in  the  ninth  annual 

g  ATA  Newspaper  Safety  Writing 

Competition  are  now  being  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  American  Truck- 
^  ing  Associations, 

laf’ts  Goley  D.  Sontheimer,  director 

of  safety  at  ATA,  announced 
that  the  competition  would  offer 
,  .  $2,700  in  cash  to  writers  of 

Brittoi  Daily  Courier  Single  stones,  senes  and  edito- 

rials  on  the  subject  of  highway 
Somereet  Preie.  Ine.  safety  in  1963. 

The  contest  will  offer  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Plaque  to  the  newspaper 
PHIA  7,  LOcust  3-9882  which  conducts  the  best  high- 

_  way  safety  campaign. 
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In  January,  "Sales  Management"  Magazine  ranked  Salt  Lake  48tli  among 
newspaper  markets... Now  "S.R.D.S.  Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis" says: 

SALT  LAKE  is  JbiKiiGiR; 
SSB'newspapermaiM 


Don't  just  buy 

"big  cities" . 

buy  big  markets. 

Salt  Lake  is  just 
the  beginning  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Market 


Geneva  Steel  Works  • 
United  States  Steel, 
south  of  Salt  Lake  City 


Salt  Lake 


Well  Up  Into  the  "Top  50' 


"Standard  Rate  and  Data”  in  its  August  "Newspaper  Circulation 
Analysis”  lists  Salt  Lake  as  39th  in  Population  among  America’s  news¬ 
paper  markets.  This  is  based  on  50%  or  more  {penetration  of  house¬ 
holds  in  one  or  more  counties. 

For  years  we  have  claimed  that  the  size  of  a  market  should  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  {persons  influenced  into  buying  by  certain 
advertising  media,  no  matter  how  large  or  small  thif  is  in  land  area 
.  .  .  AND  not  by  {politically-created  metropolitan  zones. 

Now,  two  of  the  top  statistical  publications  recognize  Salt  Lake’s 
influence  for  what  it  has  always  been  ...  far  larger  than  Salt  Lake 
City.  Its  advertising  media  stir  buying  action  and  draw  shopppers  to 
the  city  from  throughout  Utah,  Wyoming,  Idaho  and  Nevada. 

Salt  Lake  deserves  a  spot  in  the  "Top  50  Markets’’  budget. 


There's  more  to 
Salt  Lake  than 
Salt  Lake 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


G«*rald  Green  has  been  appointed 
to  the  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  ad 
sales  staff  in  New  England,  making 
his  headquarters  in  Fairchild’s  Bos¬ 
ton  bureau.  He  was  previously  with 
A.P.W.  Proilucts,  representing  them 
in  upper  New  York  State  and  New 
England. 


The  36th  annual  edition  of  Fair¬ 
child's  Financial  Manual  of  Retail 
Stores  has  just  l)e«-n  issued  by  the 
company's  Book  Division.  Priced  at 
S12  a  copy,  the  1963  Manual  offers 
statistical  data  on  more  than  240 
publicly  owned  retail  organizations, 
covering  figures  on  capital,  surplus, 
income  Iwfore  taxes,  earnings,  two- 
year  I'omparisons  of  assets  and 
liabilities  and  ten-year  comparis<tns 
of  net  sales  and  profits.  .\lso  lists 
officers  and  directors. 


personal 


HOME  FI  RNISHINGS  DMLY's 
major  appliance  editor.  Manning 
Greenberg  is  off  today  (Sept.  7>  for 
a  week's  trip  to  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
He  will  be  c»»vering  the  conference 
Iteing  held  there  by  the  (iibson 
Refrigerator  Sales  Corp. 


Dominick  Flora  has  In-en  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  advertising  sales  de¬ 
partment  of  METALWORKING 
NEWS  in  New  York  to  Cleveland, 
where  he  has  opened  a  new  ad  .sales 
office  for  the  paper.  He  will  repre¬ 
sent  METALWORKING  NEWS  in 
the  Lake  area  between  Toledo  and 
Roi’hester. 


Rebecca  W.  Pattow.  editorial  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  Boston  bureau  of 
Fairchild  Public-ations,  has  been 
moved  up  to  the  post  of  reporter 
for  DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLY  in  the 
Boston  area.  Sterling  Ridge  has 
joined  the  Fairchild  News  Service 
in  Phoenix,  .Ariz..  where  he  will  l)e 
news  representative  for  METAL¬ 
WORKING  NEWS. 


Herman  S.  Shaps.  editor  of  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY,  will  be 

visiting  memlters  of  the  furniture 
industry  in  Tennessee  from  Sept.  16 
to  21.  His  trip  is  being  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Tenness»‘e  Retail 
Furniture  .Assn. 


FAIRCHILD 
PublicationSf  Inc. 

7  lotf  lath  Sr.,  Nmt  York,  N.  Y. 


Dally  Nawt  Racord,  Wemaa'i  Waar  Dally, 
Heaia  Fanlihliqif  Daily,  Foohraar  Nawt, 
Sapanaarkal  Nawt,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
MM*t  Waar,  Elactrealc  Nawt,  leekt, 
MalalwarUng  Nawt,  Diraderiat. 


James  E.  Armstrong 

Name  Armstrong 
New  Springfield 
Publisher  Feb.  1 

Springfield,  Ill. 

James  E.  Armstrong,  editor 
of  the  Illinuin  State  Register 
since  1960,  will  become  publisher 
of  the  Register  and  the  Illinois 
State  Journal  next  February, 
succeeding  Jack  Heintz,  who  is 
retiring. 

James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
the  corporation  of  the  Copley 
Press,  said  Mr.  Armstrong  has 
distinguished  himself  during  26 
years  with  the  Register. 

Mr.  Heintz  has  been  with  the 
Copley  Press  for  nearly  27 
years.  He  has  for  some  time 
made  it  known  that  he  sought 
early  retirement,  according  to 
Mr.  Copley. 

*  *  * 

Carl  Robertson  —  from 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  to 
news  editor,  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Wes  Gi’derian,  re¬ 
signed. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  J.  Donald,son  —  from 
chief  editorial  writer  to  column¬ 
ist,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

DRAKE  PERSONNEL 

offers 

PROFESSIONAL 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

•  EDITORIAL  & 

PUBLISHING  FIELDS 

•  GRAPHIC  ARTS  FIELD 

•  ADVERTISING  FIELD 

Rapid  -  ConRdenliol  -  Notionwide 

All  inquiries  acknowledged  and  given 

personalized,  professional  service 

Drake  personnel  inc. 

29  East  Madison  Bldg.  Financial  6-8700 
Chicago  2,  Illinois 


Charles  Green  Nanieil 
Ad  Club  Chairman 

Election  of  Charles  C.  Green 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York  was  announced 
this  week  by  M.  P.  Bickley 
eastern  regional  sales  manager 
of  United  Air  Lines,  and  Ad 
Club  president. 

Known  as  “Mr.  Advertising” 
for  more  than  25  years,  Mr. 
Green  has  been  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Ad  Club  since  1940. 

Appointment  of  Robert  A. 
Cooper,  formerly  director  of 
public  relations,  publications 
and  communications  of  Sales 
and  Marketing  Executives — 

International,  as  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Ad  Club,  was  also 
announced. 

.  *  « 

Don  .Iambus  —  from  state  edi¬ 
tor  to  city  editor,  Wichita  Falls 
(Texas)  Record-Times,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  Cufford  C.  Clines. 
Bill  Lambert — from  assistant 
night  city  editor,  to  state  editor, 

Record-Times. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Zita  —  from  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Condon  (Ore.) 
Globe-Times  and  Fossil  (Ore.) 
Journal  —  to  copy  editor  of  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal. 

*  «  « 

Frank  Millhouse  —  from 
city  editor,  Chicago  (Ill.)  South- 
town  Economist,  to  copy  editor, 
Springfield  (Mo.)  Daily  News 
and  Leader  and  Press. 

*  *  * 

Gerson  Miller — national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  San 
.Mateo  (Calif.)  Times — resigned 
to  study  for  master  of  arts  de¬ 
gree  at  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Hi  . 

Ralph  W.  Holters — from  ac¬ 
count  representative  in  the  re¬ 
tail  advertising  department  to 
advertising  makeup  manager  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Harry  Knarr — retired. 
... 

Wesley  E.  Boyt,  engineering 
writer  for  the  Martin  Co. — 
named  editor  of  the  Pratt 
(Kans.)  Daily  Tribune. 

*  .  * 

Richard  E.  Pavlik  —  from 
the  journalism  staff  at  St.  Bona- 
venture  University,  N.Y.  to  fac¬ 
ulty  of  Southern  Colorado  State 
College  at  Pueblo. 

*  *  * 

Jean  R.  Taylor — from  tri¬ 
state  editor  to  news  editor, 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Press,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ottrell  Millfji — now 
telegraph  editor. 


Thomas  Bishop — from  San 
Diego  Union  news  staff  to  Lewis 
&  Associates,  Los  Angeles  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm. 

*  *  * 

John  Servis,  formerly  with 
the  Garden  Grove  (Calif.)  Daily 
News  and  Anaheim  (Calif.) 
E  vening  Bulletin  as  a  photogra¬ 
pher — named  editor  of  the  Seal 
Beach  (Calif.)  News. 

«  *  « 

Earl  Wilson,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Orange  (Calif.)  Daily 
News  and  former  editor  of  the 
.Anaheim  (Calif.)  Gazette  and 
Orange  Independent — joined  the 
editorial  department  of  the 
Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register. 

*  *  * 

Clyde  Brooks  Lexcii,  feature 
writer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner  and  former  music 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald-Express — named  director  of 
public  relations  for  Fritz  B. 
Burns  and  Associates,  Los  An¬ 
geles  real  estate  developers. 

*  •  * 

Thomas  MacCabee  —  from 
rewrite  on  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun,  to  NBC  news. 

*  m 

Bob  Streckbj  —  from  news 
editor  of  the  Niantic  (Conn.) 
News,  to  reporter  for  the  New 
London  (Conn.)  Day,  succeed¬ 
ing  Harold  S.  Shumway,  re¬ 
signed. 

*  *  * 

Geoffrey  Molyneux,  news 
editor  for  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Province  —  resigned  to  accept 
a  Woodrow  Wilson  scholarship 
at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
*  *  * 

John  J.  Miller,  former  co¬ 
owner  of  the  Swanville  (Minn.) 
News  and  the  Upsala  (Minn.) 
News-Tribune — to  new’s  staff  of 
the  Bismarck  (N.  D.)  Daily 
Tribune. 

<i>  *  * 

Angus  Tierney  Goes 
To  Santa  Fe  Paper 

Santa  Fb,  N.  M. 

Angus  M.  Tierney,  former 
publisher  of  the  Garden  Grove 
(Calif.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of 
the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican. 

Mr.  Tierney  was  with  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  when 
that  newspaper  purchased  the 
Garden  Grove  paper  and  was 
assigned  as  publisher  for  the 
conversion  to  a  daily  in  1956. 
He  resigned  two  months  ago 
and  also  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Occidental  Savings 
and  Loan  Co.,  preparing  for  the 
move  to  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Tierney,  40,  is  a  native 
of  Scotland. 
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HOMETOWNERS  from  Tennessee  chat  about  journalism:  Frank  Ahl- 
gren,  editor  of  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  and  president  of 
the  American  Council  for  Education  in  Journalism;  and  Willis  Tucker 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee  journalism  faculty  at  educators'  conven¬ 
tion  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.  recently. 


CAMPUS  TALK  is  exchanged  at  AEJ  meeting  by  (left  to  right)  Leslie 
Moeller,  Iowa;  Robert  Shipman,  Columbia;  and  Robert  Cranford, 
Nebraska. 


Thor  Smith  Directs 
S.F.  News  Service 

San  Francisco 

One  of  1964’s  biggest  news 
stories  will  be  the  Republican 
Party’s  presidential  nominating 
convention  here  July  13-16. 

The  San  Francisco  Conven¬ 
tion  &  Visitors  Bureau  has  al¬ 
ready  l)egun  to  backstop  the 
j  press,  radio  and  tv  by  serving 
'  as  a  source  of  background  in¬ 
formation  about  the  GOP  site 
city,  the  Cow  Palace  where  the 
delegates  will  convene  and  local 
convention  and  visitor  facilities. 

A  year  ago,  San  Francisco’s 
official  visitor  promotion  agency 
accelerated  its  program,  ex¬ 
panded  its  staff  and  moved  its 
headquarters  to  1375  Market 
Street.  Former  newspaperman 
Thor  M.  Smith  (San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin,  American  Weekly, 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press) 
was  named  to  head  up  the  new 
Buieau’s  stepped-up  operation. 

One  of  the  results  has  been 
the  establishment  of  a  News 
Feature  Service.  In  addition  to 
putting  out  regular  news  and 
1  color  stories,  the  bureau’s  staff 

I  prepares  exclusive  San  Fran¬ 

cisco  articles  on  request  for 
travel-oriented  periodicals. 

*  ♦  * 

Pat  J.  McDonnell — from  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Owego  (N.  Y.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  to  associate  editor  of  the 
Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening  Her¬ 
ald.  Joseph  H.  Oates,  formerly 
with  radio  station  WAAK, 
Dallas,  N.  C. — to  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Evening 
Herald. 

*  * 

Joe  Caraher,  publisher.  Kali- 
spell  (Mont.)  Daily  Inter  Lake 
—  president  of  the  Montana 
State  Press  Association. 

*  *  * 

William  Swinford — from  re¬ 
porter,  Springfield  Illinois  State 
I  Journal,  to  news  editor,  Mount 
'  Prospect  (Ill.)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Kettinger — from  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Item,  to  news  bureau. 
Northeastern  University,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

*  *  >i> 

Ron  Bruner  —  from  court¬ 
house  reporter  to  wire  editor  of 
the  Somerset  (Pa.)  American; 
Carolyn  Lewis — to  courthouse 
beat;  Steve  Petrick — to  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher. 

*  *  * 

Glenn  L.  Taylor — from  dis¬ 
play  advertising  salesman  for 
the  Garden  Grove  (Calif.)  Daily 
News  to  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 


Van  F.  Thomas — from  staff 
writer  to  sports  editor  of  the 
Longview  (Texas)  News- Jour¬ 
nal. 

*  *  * 

Harold  Funcker,  former 
court  reporter  for  the  Hyannis 
(Mass.)  Cape  Cod  Standard- 
Times — to  reporter,  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Sunday  Herald. 

*  * 

William  J.  Dbrwin  —  from 
deskman  to  sports  editor  of  the 
Waterhury  (Conn.)  American, 
succeeding  Francis  J.  McIner- 
NEY — to  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  American.  John  Tchaki- 
RIDES — from  sports  leporter  to 
city  staff  of  the  Waterhury  Re¬ 
publican;  John  P.  Conway — 
fiom  police  reporter  to  desk  slot. 
Republican;  John  Kelliher — 
from  reporter-deskman  of  the 
Republican,  to  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Forrest  Black,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  —  to  reporter,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin. 

*  4i 

Fred  Williams — from  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  advertising  manager 
of  the  Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post- 
Advocate,  to  display  advertising 
manager  of  the  Culver  City 
(Calif.)  Star  News  and  Venice 
Vanguard,  succeeding  Kenneth 
L.  Betry — to  advertising  staff 
of  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald- 
Republic. 

*  *  * 

St.  Petersburg  Dailies 
Realign  News  Staff 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

A  series  of  news  staff  changes 
have  been  made  on  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  Evening 
Independent,  according  to  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editor  Donald  K.  Bald¬ 
win.  They  include: 

Ogden  Sharpnack — from  city 
editor  of  the  Independent  to 
city  editor  of  the  Times. 

A1  Hutchison,  former  news 
chief  of  the  newspapers’  bureau 
in  Clearwater — to  Independent 
city  editor. 

Bob  Stiff — from  Times  city 
editor  to  day  editor,  a  post 
vacant  for  the  past  year  since 
Stan  Witwer  was  promoted  to 
Independent  managing  editor. 

Chick  Ober — Times  copy  edi¬ 
tor  to  night  editor. 

Ray  Mariotti  and  Betty  Ann 
Rhodes,  Times  desk  staffers,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editors. 

Robert  Henderson,  Times  city 
government  writer — South  Sun- 
coast  bureau  chief  replacing 
Jack  Alexander,  transferred  to 
a  news  production  position. 


3  J’Groups  Appoint 
ACEJ  Representatives 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Journalism  education  associa¬ 
tions,  meeting  here  last  week, 
designated  their  representatives 
to  the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Journalism. 

The  Association  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism  named  J.  W. 
Jensen,  University  of  Illinois, 
and  Warren  Price,  University 
of  Oregon. 

Verne  E.  Edwards  Jr.,  who 
resigned  from  the  editorial  page 
staff  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press  to  return  to  teaching  at 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  was 
appointed  by  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Journalism  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators. 


Clifford  Weigle,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  will  represent  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism. 
Wesley  C.  Clark,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  the  alternate. 

*  * 

Gerald  L.  Warren,  former 
assistant  business  manager  of 
the  Copley  News  Service  —  to 
acting  city  editor  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  succeed¬ 
ing  Victor  Whitaker  Jr.  who 
has  been  named  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Copley  Newspapers 
Department  of  Education. 

*  *  * 

Kay  Jordan — from  reporter 
for  the  Austin  (Minn.)  Daily 
Herald,  to  King  Broadcasting 
Company,  Seattle. 


69,322  Letters 
From  Readers  To 

DR.  ALVAREZ 

So  Far  This  Year 

Th.  D.oh  of  madicol  writM^  "talks"  to  roodors  io  a  ro- 
assuring  and  understanding  manner,  with  the  authority  and  prestige 
of  his  Mayo  Clinic  background.  Four  columns  per  week. 

May  U'e  send  samples? 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

DU  MOINIS  IOWA  MADISON  AVI  NfW  YORK  CITY 
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William  Hassett,  FDR  Aide, 
Keeps  Busy  with  Gardening 


Burlington,  Vt. 

A  newspaperman  who  bejfan 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Burlington 
Free  Prese  early  in  the  century 
and  became  the  rif^hthand  man 
and  friend  of  President  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt  is  puttering 
around  his  flower  garden  in  his 
native  town  of  Northfield  these 
summer  days  as  he  approaches 
his  83rd  birthday  Aug.  28. 

William  D.  Hassett,  a  bachelor 
who  lives  alone  in  the  com¬ 
munity  where  he  was  born,  went 
from  Vermont  to  Washington  in 
1909  and  served  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  Worthington  Post. 
It  was  while  he  was  assigned 
as  an  AP  reporter  at  the  Navy 
Department  that  he  met  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  then  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Na\’y.  and  their 
paths  crossed  again  in  1935 
when  Mr.  Hassett  became  as¬ 
sistant  to  President  Roosevelt’s 


press  secretary,  Stephen  T. 
Early. 

Later,  the  Vermont  newsman 
became  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  secre¬ 
tary,  remaining  at  his  side 
throughout  World  War  II,  three 
election  campaigns,  and  the 
President’s  death  at  Warm 
Springs,  Ga.,  April  12,  1945. 

“I  never  was  with  FDR  that 
I  didn’t  feel  the  presence  of  his 
greatness,”  Mr.  Hassett  recalls. 
“In  10  years’  time  I  never  had 
one  complaint  from  him.  And 
you  know  how  many  mistakes  a 
man  can  make  in  10  years’ 
time.” 

“I  think  the  greatest  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  Boss  was  the  third 
term  constitutional  amendment 
passed  by  the  anti-Roosevelt 
80th  Congress  prohibiting  a 
man  in  his  grave  from  imnning 
for  a  fifth  term,”  Mr.  Hassett 
said  in  a  recent  interview. 


*Walled-Off  Astoria'’ 
Paper  Celebrates 

Stillwater.  Mmn. 

Under  a  brash  red  and  white 
sign  marked  “The  Walled-Off 
Astoria,”  the  nation’s  oldest 
penal  newspaper  celebrated  its 
76th  anniversarj'  recently. 

The  paper,  which  is  published 
every  other  week,  is  the  Prison 
Mirror  at  Stillwater  State  Peni¬ 
tentiary.  Its  founders  w’ere  a 
group  of  inmates  which  included 
the  infamous  Younger  Brothers 
—  Cole,  James  and  Robert. 

Now,  more  than  1,000  inmates 
share  the  brothers’  legacy,  and 
of  the  paper’s  circulation  of  2,- 
500,  almost  1,500  copies  go  out¬ 
side  the  walls  to  inmates’  rela¬ 
tives  and  penal  institution  edi¬ 
tors. 

The  first  Prison  Mirror  in 
1887  carried  advertising  and 
was  self  supporting.  It  even 
attempted  to  compete  with  other 
Minnesota  newspapers.  Through 


the  years  advertising  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  paper,  and  to- 
dav  it  is  a  neat,  four-page  tab¬ 
loid. 

Its  editor.  Merle  E.  Peterson, 
was  sentenced  to  life  imprison¬ 
ment  for  the  1955  slaying  of  his 
ex-wife. 

• 

Report  on  Mexico 

Cleveland 

M  iss  Mary  Hirschfeld,  vet¬ 
eran  Latin  American  columnist 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
has  been  traveling  on  her  33rd 
trip  to  that  part  of  the  world 
and  this  time,  in  Mexico,  she  has 
had  a  fellow  writer  along,  her 
nephew,  Richard  E.  Rosen,  13, 
who  has  been  gathering  mate¬ 
rial  for  a  feature  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  on  a  teen¬ 
ager’s  impression  of  Mexico. 
Miss  Hirschfeld  is  also  corre¬ 
spondent  for  one  of  Mexico’s 
newest  magazines,  Unica,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Jose  Infante. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


Ex-Teacher  Receives 
Award  at  Penn  State 

University  Park,  Pa. 

Martha  L.  Green,  of  Lake 
Park,  Fla.,  a  graduate  student 
in  journalism  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University,  has  won 
the  1963  scholarship  of  Theta 
Sigma  Phi,  professional  jour¬ 
nalism  organization  for  women. 

A  candidate  for  a  master  of 
arts  degree.  Miss  Green  plans 
to  use  the  $500  award  in  thesis 
l  esearch  and  further  study.  She 
studied  journalism  on  a  News¬ 
paper  Fund  grant  at  Columbia 
University  before  entering  Penn 
State  where  she  has  assisted 
John  Vairo  in  teaching  a  course 
for  journalism  teachers.  Miss 
Green  taught  journalism  in 
Florida  high  schools  for  three 
years. 

• 

Daily’s  Credit  Manajjer 

Miami,  Fla. 

The  Miami  Herald  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
William  G.  McKitterick  as  credit 
manager,  replacing  Frank  Phil¬ 
lips  who  resigned.  Mr.  McKit¬ 
terick  has  been  an  executive  of 
the  Miami  Beach  Sun,  now 
owned  by  a  group  headed  by 
Herald  President  James  L. 
Knight,  for  12  years. 

• 

Named  for  Hong  Kong 

Charles  R.  Smith,  33-year-old 
Alabaman,  a  graduate  of  the 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism, 
has  been  appointed  Hong  Kong 
bureau  manager  for  United 
Press  International.  He  has  been 
on  UPI’s  Asian  staff  since  1957. 
♦  *  » 

Roland  W.  Taylor — to  man¬ 
ager  of  customer  service  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Newspapers. 
Robert  J.  Corby — to  manager 
of  shopping  center  and  discount 
store  advertising. 

John  W.  Merrill — from  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Poca¬ 
tello  (Idaho)  State  Journal,  to 
advertising  manager  of  the  Og¬ 
den  (Utah)  Standard-Examin¬ 
er,  succeeding  Mark  Darney — 
to  general  manager  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KLO,  Ogden. 

*  >!<  >l< 

Larry  Gene  Peyton — to  staff 
of  the  Henderson  (Ky.)  Glean¬ 
er-Journal. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Jerry  Blizin — named  head  of 
the  Washington  bureau,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Robekt  ReidI':r,  publisher  of 
the  Port  Clinton  (Ohio)  News 
—  named  honorary  member  of 
the  Federal  Battle  of  Lake  Erie 
Sesquicentennial  Celebration 
Commission. 


Obituary 


James  Pryor,  68,  stock  tab 
tabulator  for  the  New  Yo 
World  Telegram  for  36  yeani^ 
Aug.  25. 

«  *  * 

Fredrik  Kosslow,  61,  pictur 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)| 
Evening  News;  Aug.  25. 

♦  ♦  * 

William  J.  Percival.  48 
newswriter  for  the  Nationa 

Broadcasting  Company;  Aug| 
28. 

*  * 

George  V.  Sheridan,  75,  for 
mer  publisher  of  the  Springfiek 
(Ohio)  Sun;  Aug.  25. 

♦  # 

Emery  Martin,  82,  direct 
and  retired  officer  of  the 
porter  Printing  Company,  imh 
lisher  of  the  Fond  du 
(Wis.)  Commontvealth  Repor 
er;  Aug.  25. 

* 

John  L.  Harmon,  49,  report-1 
er  for  the  Manitoxvoc  (Wis.){ 
Herald-Times;  Aug.  26. 

Ifi  ifi  ifi 

Chester  Vonier,  71.  newa 
man  on  the  .Milwaukee  Sentim 
and  Racine  (Wis.)  Times  Callj^ 
Aug.  26. 

«  *  4c 

Fredrick  N.  Thompson,  57jj 
former  court  reporter  for  th<l 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  MaH\ 
Aug.  27. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Noyes  Alexande 
75.  financial  editor  of  the  Oah 
land  (Calif.)  Post-Enquirer;\ 
Aug.  25. 

*  * 

Thomas  M.  Lownes,  29,  for¬ 
mer  staff  writer,  Miami  Herald; 
Aug.  17. 

*  *  * 

John  N.  Eisenlord,  90,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News;  Aug.  27. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Stewart,  73,  former^ 
religion  editor  of  the  Cleveland: 
Press;  Sept.  1. 

4c  4(  4c 

Kenneth  C.  Kelburn,  74, 
news  photographer  for  the  Eu¬ 
reka  (Calif.)  Humboldt  Stand¬ 
ard;  Aug.  16. 

4c  4c  4c 

Charu;s  Verner  Rose,  61,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  salesman  and 
merchandising  manager  in  dis¬ 
play  advertising  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times;  Aug.  27. 

*  *  * 

J.  Clifton  Peters,  55,  editor 
of  the  Orilla  (Ont.)  Packet  and 
Times;  Aug.  29. 

*  *  >i> 

Harry  J.  Mott  Jr.,  59,  copy- 
reader  on  the  New  York  Daily 
News;  Aug.  31. 
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Town  hall  democracy  still  works 


Hunger,  hardship,  danger— the  price  of  self  rule  came  high!  No  wonder  our  early 
settlers  prized  the  right  to  have  a  say  in  their  town  meetings.  Today,  rural  electric 
cooperatives  give  millions  a  chance  to  take  part  in  this  pure  democracy  which  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  strength  of  America. 

The  name  has  changed,  but  the  rural  electric  annual  meeting  has  the  same 
rule-by-the-people  freedom  that  characterized  the  colonial  town  meeting.  Once  a 
year,  the  member-owners  of  these  local  cooperatives  get  together  to  find  out  how 
their  business  is  doing,  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  running  it. 

Free  exchange  of  views,  and  frank  discussion  of  policy  give  any  interested  mem¬ 
ber  a  chance  to  tiave  his  say.  To  become  a  director,  with  policy-making  authority, 
a  candidate  must  win  the  confidence  and  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  his  fellow 
members.  Plans,  programs,  and  progress  reports  are  subject  to  searching  review. 

The  sanctity  of  the  ballot  and  the  basic  freedoms  of  assembly,  speech,  and 
private  ownership  are  American  ideals.  They  find  full  expression  in  a  business 
activity  in  America’s  rural  electric  systems. 


AMERICA’S  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 


'These  are  the  nearly  1,000  consumer-owned,  non-profit  electric  systems,  financed  by  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  loans,  which  serve  20  million  rural  Americans  in  46  states.  For  more 
information,  write  Rural  Electrics,  2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington  9,  0.  C. 


PROMOTION 

Stature  for  Critic 
From  Drama  Awards 

By  Georgce  Wilt 


The  rijfht  kind  of  build-up 
from  a  stron>f  promotion  cam¬ 
paign  can  turn  an  unknown  staff 
writer  into  a  wellknown  com¬ 
munity  personality.  The  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  the  Toronto 
Telegram's  drama  critic,  Ron 
Evans.  The  promotion  vehicle, 
hardly  new  or  original  but  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  brilliantly  ex¬ 
ecuted,  was  an  annual  awards 
presentation. 

The  Telegram  Theatre 
Awards,  presented  this  summer 
for  the  first  time,  were  given 
wide  publicity  in  Mr.  Evans’ 
own  column  in  the  Telegram, 
using  plenty  of  display  in  six 
and  eight-column  features  and 
with  scads  of  pictures,  plus 
other  Telegram  entertainment 
columns  and  stories.  Alex  Har¬ 
ris  gave  the  Awards  a  big  play 
in  his  popular  “Barris’  Beat” 
column.  Promotion  manager  Reg 
Dawe  backed  up  the  heavy  use 
of  editorial  space  with  radio  and 
tv  plugs,  too. 

The  Telegram  Awards  them¬ 
selves  were  14-inch,  four-and-a- 
half  pound  gold  statuettes  de¬ 
picting  a  winged  muse  holding 
triumphantly  aloft  the  masks 
of  comedy  and  tragedy.  The 
awards,  suitably  inscribed,  were 
given  to  the  winners  in  10  cate¬ 
gories:  best  production,  best 
actor,  best  actress,  best  direc¬ 
tor,  best  variety  performer,  most 
promising  newcomer,  best  new 
Canadian  play,  best  touring  pro¬ 
duction,  best  international  per¬ 
former,  and  most  outstanding 
contribution  to  Toronto  theatre. 
All  but  two  of  the  awards  went 
to  local  artists. 

Possible  nominees  for  the 
awards  were  the  subjects  of  Mr. 
Evans’  columns  for  weeks  pre¬ 


ceding  the  actual  awai'ds  pre¬ 
sentation. 

The  climax,  the  presentation 
of  the  achievement  trophies, 
took  place  at  a  ‘‘midnight  din¬ 
ner”  for  90  invited  gue.sts  from 
the  world  of  Canadian  show 
bu.siness.  Award  winner  Harry 
Belafonte  (liest  international 
performer)  was  guest  of  honor 
at  the  affair  hosted  by  the  drama 
critic.  The  Telegram’s  publisher, 
John  Bassett,  presided  over  the 
presentation  of  awards.  Cana¬ 
dian  theatre  devotees  followed 
the  proceedings  on  radio  and 
television. 

“Toronto  is  a  three-paper  city, 
and  all  three  papers  have  pretty 
darn  good  drama  critics.  We  had 
to  do  something  to  make  our 
man  stand  out,”  said  promotion 
manager  Dawe. 

“Reader  reaction  was  posi¬ 
tive,”  he  added.  “Ron  Evans 
emerged  as  the  leading  critic 
in  Toronto,  and  thus  we  feel  we 
accomplished  our  objective.” 

Judging  from  the  reams  of 
clippings,  the  organized  theatre 
in  Toronto  came  out  pretty  well, 
too. 

*  *  * 

FOOTBALL  —  A  crowd  of 

70,675  turned  out  for  the  18th 

annual  Lon  Angeles  Times 
Charity  Football  Game,  bring¬ 
ing  to  1,45(),0()()  the  total  num¬ 
ber  who  have  attended  this  an¬ 
nual  sports  classic  since  its  in¬ 
ception  in  1944.  Net  proceeds  for 
charity  over  the  years  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  $1.5-million. 

«  *  * 

READERSHIP— When  Salem 
(Ore.)  Capital  Journal  editor 
William  L.  Mainwaring  wanted 
to  find  out  what  the  paper’s 
readers  wanted,  a  survey  was 


suggested.  About  1,500  eight- 
page  questionnaires  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  first  25  homes 
on  a  carefully  selected  sampling 
of  urban  and  rural  carrier 
routes.  Because  each  carrier 
was  given  20  cents  for  each  com¬ 
pleted  questionnaii’e  he  returned, 
the  response  was  better  than  85 
percent. 

Among  the  results:  Salem 
readers  rated  highest  the  follow¬ 
ing  news  features  —  local 
weather  (Sl.l'yi);  Dear  Abby 
(81.2%);  picture  feature  page 
(72.8%);  letters  to  the  editors 
(72.5%);  television  schedule 
(70.6%);  obituaries  (69.0%); 
editorials  (67.9%);  birth  and 
court  records  (66.8%). 

Some  82.3%  of  those  readers 
in  Salem  and  57.7%  of  those 
outside  the  city  circulation  zone 
said  they  relied  on  the  Capital 
Journal  as  their  most  helpful 
medium  for  shopping.  Only  2.8% 
of  those  in  Salem  said  radio  was 
their  most  important  guide. 
47.7%  of  Salem  readers  said 
they  consulted  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  “almost  every 
day.” 

57%  of  Salem  readers  said 
they  spent  Ijetween  20  and  40 
minutes  reading  the  paper  each 
evening. 

Mr.  Mainwaring  said  that  the 
results  of  the  survey  have  been 
useful  to  the  news,  circulation 
and  advertising  departments. 

«  *  « 

FISHING  DERBY  —  Over 
13,000  fishermen  participated  in 
the  23rd  annual  Fishing  Derby 
sponsored  by  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Sun  in  the  Howe  Sound 
area. 

*  «  * 

MARKET  DATA  —  The 
Berkley  (W.  Va.)  Post-Herald 
and  Raleigh  Register  have  re¬ 
leased  a  folder  containing  in¬ 
formation  on  the  city  of  Beckley 
and  Raleigh  County,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  ( Ward-Griffith  Company, 
i-epresentati  ves. ) 

*  «  * 

FREE  COLOR  —  Two  Ohio 
daily  newspapers,  the  News- 
Herald,  Willoughby,  and  the 
Daily  Reporter,  Dover,  have 

offered  free  color  to  advertisers. 
“No  gimmicks,”  the  circular 

reads,  “you  furnish  the  mats, 


NEWSLETTER  ON 
DIRECT  MAIL 
ADVERTISING 

Keep  up-to-date  with  newest  de¬ 
velopments  in  direct  mail  field. 
Learn  latest  ideas,  techniques, 
methods  to  improve  your  results. 
Unique  FREE  service  tells  where 
and  how  to  get  facts  and  articles 
you  want.  To  get  this  newsy  di¬ 
rect  mail  guide  regularly,  without 
cost  or  obligation,  send  your 
name  and  address  NOW  to: 

THE  REPORTER  OF 
DIRECT  MAIL  ADVERTISING 

898  Seventh  Street, 

Garden  City,  N.Y.  11534 


we’ll  furnish  the  color.  Three 
days  leeway  required.” 

The  offer  refers  to  one  color 
plus  black,  sold  at  the  national 
rate.  A  1000-line  minimum  it 
quoted.  Shannon  and  A.ssociates 
are  national  representatives  for 
the  papers. 

*  *  * 

RECORDING — “My  15-word 
guide  to  successful  selling,”  jg 
the  title  of  a  12-inch,  33 rpm 
long  playing  record  by  Arthur 

H.  “l^d”  Motley,  publisher  of 
Parade  magazine.  The  record, 
being  sold  by  Businessmen’s 
Record  Club,  was  distributed  as 
a  promotion  by  Parade  to  ad¬ 
vertisers,  prospects  and  custom¬ 
ers. 

*  «  * 

TICKETS — Tickets  are  avail¬ 
able  for  the  Editor  &  Publishis 
—  AANR  Color  Awards  Lunch¬ 
eon,  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  New 
York  City,  on  Tuesday,  October 

I.  Individual  tickets  at  $10  are 
available,  or  tables  of  10,  at 
$100.  An  exhibit  of  ROP  color 
advertising  precedes  the  lunch¬ 
eon.  Reservations  may  be  made 
by  calling  the  office  of  the  New 
York  chapter,  AANR,  at 
Murray  Hill  2-4268. 

*  *  * 

STATE  FAIR— A  feature  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Fair  is  the 
“Milwaukee  Journal  Communi¬ 
cations  Center.”  Included  is  the 
installation  of  a  Washington 
hand  press  on  which  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  page  1  of  the  first  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  are  printed. 
These  are  distributed  to  Fair 
visitors.  To  contrast  with  the 
100-year  old  equipment,  the  dis¬ 
play  shows  miniatures  of  the 
modern  mechanical  equipment 
used  in  the  production  of  the 
Journal  and  Sentinel. 

*  *  * 

SCHOLARSHIPS  —  At  a 
Scholarship  Luncheon,  10  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star  and  News  car¬ 
riers  received  Eugene  C,  Pul¬ 
liam  Scholarships,  four  for 
$1,600  and  six  for  $800.  The 
paper  also  presented  a  $500  edu¬ 
cational  grant  to  a  carrier  who 
will  be  a  plebe  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy. 

♦  «  ♦ 

GROCERIES — A  12-page  r^ 
port  published  by  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  presents  data  on 
national  food  chains,  discount 
stores  and  major  independent 
chains  in  a  6-county  area.  In¬ 
cluded  are  estimated  grrocery 
store  sales  volume,  number  of 
outlets,  and  other  data. 

*  «  * 

WINNER  —  The  Boston 
Record- Atnerican  and  Sunday 
Advertiser  took  top  honors 
among  Hearst  Newspapers  in 
promoting  the  1963  Junior  Dip¬ 
lomat  Holiday  in  Australia  trip. 
Circulation  Director  Lester 
Zwick  and  his  wife  won  a  two- 
weeks  trip  to  Australia. 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


IWIIIIIIII 


Cleveland  Amory,  Publishers 
Newspaper  Syndicate  columnist 
and  author,  is  editor-in-chief  of 
“Celebrity  Register:  An  Irrever¬ 
ent  Compendium  of  American 
Quotable  Notables”  (Harper  & 
Row.  November.  $19.95  pre¬ 
publication;  $23.95  afterwards). 
The  bijj  volume  will  feature 
free  -  swinging,  anecdote  -  filled, 
provocative  profiles  of  2,800  na¬ 
tionally-known  Americans  from 
Harvard  to  Honolulu,  from 
Alabama  to  Alaska,  along  with 
penetrating  or  amusing  quota¬ 
tions.  Each  profile  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  photograph.  Bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  of  many 
famous  newspapermen  are 
among  those  enshrined  for  pos¬ 
terity.  This  new  work  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  an  “International 
Celebrity  Register”  published 
privately  five  years  ago,  but  this 
one  is  at  once  expanded  (more 
information  about  more  celeb¬ 
rities)  and  confined  (to  Ameri¬ 
can  notables  only).  “Celebrity 
Register”  should  serve  as  an 
instant  aid  in  every  newspaper 
library. 


John  Martin,  dance  critic  of 
the  New  York  Thyies  until  his 
recent  retirement,  is  author  of 
“John  Martin’s  Book  of  the 
Dance”  (Tudor.  365  illustra¬ 
tions.  Nov.  4.  $7.95). 


the  National  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Publications,  Inc.,  and 
UNESCO  Publications  Center, 
317  E.  34th  St.,  New  York  16. 


A  second  and  revised  edition 
of  “What  Every  Retailer  Should 
Know  About  the  Law’,”  by  R. 
Duffy  Lewis  and  J.  Norman 
Lewis,  noted  lawyers,  has  been 
published  by  the  Book  Division 
of  Fairchild  Publications  (7  E. 
12th  St.,  New  York  3.  88  pages. 
$5). 


“Handbook  of  Intemational 
Marketing:  How  to  Export,  Im¬ 
port,  and  Invest  Overseas,”  by 
Alexander  O.  Stanley,  consult¬ 
ant  in  international  marketing 
and  editor  and  director  of  pub¬ 
lications,  International  Market¬ 
ing  Institute,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
(McGraw-Hill.  651  pages.  35 
illustrations.  $17.50)  is  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  tested  practices  in 
overseas  marketing.  A  chapter 
entitled  “Around  the  World 
With  5  Billion  Advertising  Dol¬ 
lars”  discusses  media  and 
methods  available  to  promote 
responsive  overseas  advertising 
campaigns  and  the  budgeting 
formulas  reauired. 


Newspaper  libraries  will  find 
a  valuable  reference  source  in 
“The  Statesman’s  Yearbook 
1963-1964 — Centenary  Edition” 
(Edited  by  S.  H.  Steinberg,  Ph. 
D.  St.  Martin’s  Press,  175  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  10.  1,728  pages. 
Maps.  $10).  This  is  a  one- 
volume  encyclopaedia  of  all  na¬ 
tions  and  an  authoritative  work 
of  reference  on  world  affairs. 
Full  facts  are  given  about  each 
country. 


Finley  Peter  Dunne,  a  Chicago 
newspaperman,  began  wrriting 
his  humorous  comments  of  “Mr. 
Martin  Dooley,”  an  Irish  saloon¬ 
keeper,  in  the  Chicago  Post  in 
1893  and  before  long  newspapers 
all  over  the  country  were  pub¬ 
lishing  Mr.  Dooley’s  commen¬ 
taries.  A  collection  has  been 
published  in  book  form  under 
title  of  “Mr.  Dooley  on  Ivery- 
thing  and  Iverybody”  (By  Fin¬ 
ley  Peter  Dunne.  Selected  and 
with  an  introduction  by  Robert 
Hutchinson.  Dover  Publications, 
180  Varick  St.,  New  York  14. 
Paperback.  244  pages.  $1). 


An  87-page  booklet,  “Statis¬ 
tics  On  Radio  and  Television, 
1950-1960”  has  been  issued  by 


Crest  is  publishing  this  month 
two  paperback  books  by  a  syn¬ 
dicated  newspaper  columnist 
and  a  syndicated  cartoonist. 
They  are  “Dear  Abby  On  Mar¬ 
riage”  (40c),  by  Abigail  Van 
Buren  (Hardcover:  McGraw- 
Hill)  and  “Dennis  the  Menace, 
Household  Hurricane”  (35c), 
by  Hank  Ketcham  (Holt,  Rine¬ 
hart  &  Winston). 


A  lavishly  illustrated  omnibus 
of  advertising,  covering  every 
phase  of  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  and  wrritten  by  leaders  in 
tbe  field,  wrill  be  published  Sept. 
9  by  McGraw-Hill.  Entitled 
“Advertising  —  Today/Yester¬ 
day/Tomorrow,”  ($12.95)  the 
volume  was  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  Printers  Ink  for  the 
magazine’s  75th  anniversary  in 
June. 


A  revered  tradition  in  news¬ 
paper  shops  is  the  annual  arriv¬ 
al  of  the  “Farmer’s  Almanac,” 
something  akin  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  circus  press  agent. 
Doubleday  on  Sept.  13  will  pub¬ 
lish  “Best  From  the  Farmers’ 
Almanac,”  a  thoughtful  selec¬ 
tion  of  its  best  pieces  of  prose, 
poetry  and  wisdom  through,  the 
years,  edited  by  Ray  Geiger, 
Philom. 


Harold  Ratliff,  Associated 
Press  sports  editor  for  the 
Southwest,  at  Dallas,  is  author 
of  “Autumn’s  Mightiest  Le¬ 
gions,”  (Texian  Press,  Waco. 
Paperback,  $3.30.  Hardback, 
$4.95) ;  a  dramatization  of  the 
"Texas  Interscholastic  League 
and  Texas  high  school  football. 
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Cause  ioi  Alarm 


Again  last  year  too  many  youthful  drivers 
gave  a  sorrowful  performance  on 
America's  highways. 

Although  those  under  25  represent  only 
15%  of  the  country’s  licensed  drivers, 
they  were  involved  in  close  to  29% 
of  all  fatal  accidents  and  in  more  than 
27%  of  mishaps  resulting  in  injury. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  useful 
statistics  you  will  find  in  "Rushin’ 
Roulette,”  The  Travelers  book  of 
street  and  highway  accident  data,  to 
support  your  highway  safety  editorials, 
features  and  fillers. 


u 

The  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  Companies 

HARTFORD  15,  CONNECTICUT 
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Market  News  Service 
Limitation  Sought 


Washington 

Representative  Craijf  Hosmer 
(R.-California)  has  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  House  to  prevent 
the  Department  of  Airriculture 
from  making  its  market  news 
service  available  to  any  custom¬ 
ers  willing  to  pay  for  its  de¬ 
livery.  Introducing  the  bill,  Mr. 
Hosmer  called  the  service  “a 
new  venture  of  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  into  the  business  of 
collecting  and  disseminating 
news  in  competition  with  private 
news  agencies.” 

Mr.  Hosmer,  who  is  asking 
for  a  public  hearing  on  his  bill, 
quoted  a  statement  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  that  called  the 
market  news  service  a  step  to¬ 
ward  “further  ambitious  at¬ 
tempts  by  this  and  other  U.S. 
Government  agencies  to  expand 
and  enter  into  competition  with 
private  agencies.” 

The  ANPA  objected  to  a  con¬ 
dition  imposed  on  subscribers  by 
the  Agriculture  department  that 
gave  the  department  the  right 
to  “cancel  at  any  time  the  con¬ 
nection  of  any  and  all  sub¬ 
scribers  who  abuse  the  service 
by  misrepresentation  of  reports 
or  for  any  other  reason,  when, 
in  its  sole  judgment,  such  can¬ 
cellation  is  desirable.” 

An  ANPA  statement  sug¬ 
gested  that  an  editorial  that  the 
Department  did  not  approve  of 
might  be  grounds  for  cancella¬ 
tion  of  the  service. 

Mainly  Figures 

However,  the  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment  has  insisted  that  the 
market  news  service  is  not  deal¬ 
ing  with  news  at  all.  “That 
name  is  not  really  accurate,” 
said  Roy  Lennartson,  assistant 
administrator  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Marketing  Service.  “It 
is  really  a  market  report.  It 


consists  mainly  of  figures  on 
market  prices  of  livestock, 
poultry  and  produce.  We  de¬ 
cided  to  expand  the  service  be¬ 
cause  there  is  so  much  informa¬ 
tion  that  would  be  useful  to 
many  people  that  the  news 
media  just  can’t  handle.” 

Most  of  the  customers  for  the 
market  service  are  livestock  and 
produce  dealers,  he  said.  He 
also  said  he  felt  it  unlikely  that 
newspapers  would  pay  for  the 
installation  of  a  separate  line 
and  machine  to  receive  such 
specialized  material,  since  the 
most  significant  data  would  be 
carried  by  the  wire  services. 

“We  send  information  on 
everything  from  beef  cattle  to 
artichokes,”  Lennartson  said. 
“The  wire  services  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  all  the  statistics. 
They  want  us  to  boil  it  down 
for  them.  We  have  always  done 
it  for  them,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.” 

Qause  Misunderstood 

Mr.  Lennartson  called  the 
clause  to  which  the  ANPA  ob¬ 
jected  concerning  the  right  to 
cancel  service  the  basis  of  a 
“misunderstanding.” 

“The  wording  of  that  phrase 
was  unfortunate,  and  we  are 
considering  changing  it,”  he 
said.  “It  implies  that  we  could 
cut  off  service  to  the  press  at 
any  time.  That  phrase  was  not 
intended  to  deal  with  the  press 
at  all.  Here’s  what  we  had  in 
mind:  Let’s  say  one  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  is  a  livestock  auction 
yard.  If  they  took  their  own 
prices  and  entwined  them  with 
the  official  figures,  it  would 
imply  that  their  figures  were 
also  government  data.  That 
would  be  using  the  market 
service  for  a  fraudulent  pur¬ 
pose,  and  we  could  not  permit 
that  to  continue.” 


HURLETRON 


Register  Controls 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 


The  expanded  market  service 
would  be  similar  to  a  system 
operated  by  the  U.S.  Weather 
Bureau.  The  market  service  has 
been  in  operation  for  five  years, 
sending  information  over  19,000 
miles  of  leased  channels  that 
link  regional  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment  offices.  Before  August 
1  of  this  year,  private  customers 
could  receive  the  service  only  by 
making  special  private  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany.  Among  these  customers 
were  a  group  of  Western 
Packers  and  a  New  York  com¬ 
pany  called  the  PAM  News 
service.  However,  technical  de¬ 
velopments  and  increased  auto¬ 
mation  enabled  the  Department 
to  offer  the  service  to  any  cus¬ 
tomer  who  was  willing  to  pay 
for  a  teleprinter  line. 

The  PAM  News  Corp,  a  wire 
service  serving  about  300  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  wholesale  pro¬ 
duce  business,  claims  the  new 
service  threatens  it  with  ex¬ 
tinction. 

However,  Mr.  Lennartson  said 
that  the  department  feels  that 
the  widespread  dissemination  of 
the  market  report  will  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

• 

Prof.  MacLean 
In  Gallup  Chair 

Iowa  City 

Prof.  Malcolm  S.  MacLean 
•Ir.,  associate  director  of  the 
Communications  Research  Cen¬ 
ter  at  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  been  named  permanent 
appointee  to  the  Gallup  Chair 
at  the  University  of  Iowa  School 
of  Journalism.  The  Gallup  Chair 
will  be  filled  temporarily  this 
fall  by  Prof.  Chilton  Bush,  for¬ 
merly  head  of  journalism  at 
Stanford  University. 

Prof.  MacLean  will  begin  his 
work  at  Iowa  in  June,  1964.  The 
chair  was  established  as  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  Dr.  George  H.  Gallup 
through  a  10-year  grant  from 
the  Quill  and  Scroll  Foundation. 
Prof.  MacLean  will  head  an  ex¬ 
panded  program  in  quantitative 
research  in  mass  communica¬ 
tions. 

• 

Market  to  Present 
News  Analysis  on  tv 

“News  Analysis,”  a  one-hour 
program  of  news  interpretation, 
will  be  presented  each  month 
by  the  New  York  Times  and  Na¬ 
tional  Educational  Television  on 
the  73-station  NET  network  be¬ 
ginning  in  October. 

Lester  Markel,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times,  will  be  the 
program’s  editor-  moderator. 
The  regular  participants  will  be 
Max  Frankel,  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  'Times,  and  Tom 
Wicker,  White  House  and  po¬ 
litical  correspondent. 


2  Newspapers 
In  Cowles  Firm 
Showing  Gains 

For  the  first  six  months  of 
1963,  Cowles  Magazines  and 
Broadcasting  Inc.,  had  oper¬ 
ating  earnings  of  44  cents  per 
share  on  2,950,501  commoa 
shares,  according  to  Gardner 
Cowles,  president.  Among  the 
firm’s  properties  are  Look  and 
Family  Circle  Magazines;  two 
daily  newspapers;  and  two  radio 
and  tv  stations. 

Mr.  Cowles  told  shareholders 
no  meaningful  comparison  could 
be  made  between  earnings  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1962  and 
the  same  period  in  1963  because 
of  acquisitions  since  June  30  of 
last  year  and  because  of  the 
inclusion  of  earnings  of  Star 
Publishing  Corp.,  not  previously 
consolidated.  The  latter  corpora¬ 
tion  publishes  the  San  Juan 
Star,  an  English-language  daily 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

In  the  interim  since  June  30, 
1962,  the  Cowles  firm  has 
acquired  the  Gainesville  Daily 
Sun  in  Gainesville,  Fla. ;  Family 
Circle  Magazine;  and  WREC-tv 
and  WREC-am  in  Memphis. 

Mr.  Cowles  said  that  Look, 
which  published  12  issues  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1963  and  13 
issues  in  the  comparable  1962 
period,  showed  a  decline  for  the 
first  half  of  1963  in  gross  ad¬ 
vertising,  before  discounts,  of 
7%.  For  the  same  period.  Fam¬ 
ily  Circle  showed  a  gain  in  gross 
advertising,  before  discounts,  of 
25%.  Combined  gross  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  two  magazines,  Mr. 
Cowles  said,  will  show  a  gain 
of  1.9%  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1963. 

The  Gainesville  Sun  and  the 
San  Juan  Star  showed  gains 
both  in  circulation  and  gross 
advertising. 


1  mass  communica-  Burke  &  Corbin  Form 
,  New  PR  Firm  in  NY 

rj  Present  Eugene  F.  Burke  and  Frank 

I  .  G.  M.  Corbin,  formerly  vice- 

alysis  on  tv  presidents  of  Milburn  McCarty 

nalysis,”  a  one-hour  Associates,  Inc.,  have  formed 
news  interpretation,  their  own  firm  of  Burke  &  Cor¬ 
esented  each  month  bin  Associates,  Inc.,  to  take  over 
York  Times  and  Na-  the  former  McCarty  PR  ac- 
ational  Television  on  counts.  Mr.  McCarty  died  last 
on  NET  network  be-  April.  The  firm  has  offices  in 
October.  the  new  Pan  American  Build- 

larkel,  Sunday  edi- 

Times,  will  be  the  The  McCarty  firm  was  estab-  , 
!  d  i  t  o  r  -  moderator,  lished  in  1953.  Among  accounts 
r  participants  will  be  the  new  firm  is  now  handling  are 
:ei,  diplomatic  corre-  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  Pioneer 
'  the  Times,  and  Tom  Rubber  Co.,  Lane  Furniture  Co.; 
hite  House  and  po-  and  Volvo,  the  Swedish  auto- 
espondent.  mobile. 
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Reporter  Opens  Doors 
To  Apartment  Reforms 


James  H.  White 


ALICE  WIDENER  SCORES  44-DAY  WORLD  NEWS  BEAT 
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Portupl  may  pbaiibly  as> 
tablisb  dipiomayc  relatiojo 
with  the  Smdot  Untoa  this 


Charles  J.  Lewin,  Editor  and  General  Manager  of 
the  NEW  BEDFORD  STANDARD-TIMES,  wrote  to 
Alice  Widener,  August  13,  ‘7  tvas  tremendously  im¬ 
pressed  by  your  world  beat  on  the  rapprochement  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  the  Soviet."  The  Widener  column  on 
Spain  also  made  exclusive  news  in  such  leading  papers 


as  WASHINGTON  (D.  C.)  DAILY  NEWS,  TOPEKA 
CAPITAL.  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH,  MEMPHIS 
COMMERCIAL  APPEAL,  and  ROME  (Italy)  DAILY 
AMERICAN.  For  information  about  her  phenome¬ 
nally  successful  thrice-weekly  column  on  national 
and  international  affairs  write  to: 


The  Weekly  Editor 

‘FACELESS  JOURNAUSM’ 


Murray  Bay,  Que. 

H.  R.  Lonp  of  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  University  said  here  Aug. 
28  that  the  weekly  newspaper 
could  be  the  answer  to  “faceless 
journalism.” 

“Every  time  a  pul)lisher  buys 
a  new  machine  he  thinks  he  can 
eliminate  another  brain  from 
the  editorial  staff,”  said  the 
chairman  of  the  jouimalism  de¬ 
partment  at  the  Carbondale 
school.  He  spoke  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Cana<lian 
Weekly  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Assiwiation  here  .\ug.  27-29. 

Dr.  Long  pointed  to  the  de¬ 
cline  of  the  local  feature  stoiy 
in  favor  of  something  “cast 
from  a  mat  or  run  off  a  tape,” 
and  of  local  photographs  in 
favor  of  a  page  of  pictures 
from  a  syndicate,  then  added: 

“The  ultimate,  apparently,  is 
one  man  at  a  console,  set  up  in 
a  soundproof,  air-conditionetl 
office  in  a  New  York  skyscraper 
who,  all  by  himself,  will  be  able 
to  collate  the  information  pour¬ 
ing  in  from  the  comers  of  the 
world,  edit  the  pictures,  and 
organize  the  front  page,  the 
comics  and  other  parts  of  the 
paper  for  simultaneous  editions 
going  to  press  throughout  the 
country.” 

But,  said  Dr.  Long,  “faceless 
journalism  is  not  the  answer  to 
editorial  leadership.  People  will 
always  demand  opinions  from 
men  they  know,  understand  and 
respect.  The  challenge  for  the 
weekly  newspapers  is  to  give 
these  people  more  than  an  ad¬ 
vertising  sheet  and  to  re-estab¬ 
lish  contact  with  them.” 

Best  in  Uanada 

The  Vernon  (B.  C.)  News 
was  named  Canada’s  best  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  for  1963. 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

If  •‘“f’  In  touch  with  markrtini, 
atfwtitini,  suklithino  anO  sraphic 
arts  in  Australia  road 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Fubliskmd  fortmightly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $3 
18  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney,  Australia 


The  Ma.son  Trophy  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  News  which  also 
won  the  Amherstburg  Echo 
trophy  for  the  best  front  page. 
The  Trenton  (Ont.)  Trentonian 
placed  second  in  the  best  all¬ 
round  newspaper  cla.ssification 
and  first  prize  for  best  editorial 
page. 

In  competititm  for  newspa- 
jiers  with  2,()0t)-3,()00  circula¬ 
tion,  the  Fort  Erie  (Ont.) 
Times  Revieiv  received  the  Dun¬ 
ning  Trophy  for  best  newspa- 
l)er.  The  Willi<tm  Lake  (B.  C.) 
Tribune  was  second  and  the 
Weston  (Ont.)  Times- Adver¬ 
tiser  third. 

Charles  H.  Nolan,  a  weekly 
newspaper  editor  and  publisher 
for  the  last  26  years,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Canadian  Week¬ 
ly  Newspapers  Association. 

Publisher  of  the  Stouffville 
(Ont.)  Tribune,  Mr.  Nolan 
joined  the  newspaper  as  a  part¬ 
ner  with  his  father. 

• 

Palm  Desert  Post 
Starts  As  Wc^ekly 

Palm  Desert,  Calif. 

Charles  E.  Shelton,  president 
of  the  Desert  Magazine,  and 
Riverside  Daily  Enterprise,  have 
jointly  announced  plans  for  a 
new  weekly  newspaper,  the  Palm 
Desert  Post,  starting  Sept.  26. 

Stockholders  include  Mr.  Shel¬ 
ton,  the  Press-Enterprise  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Eugene  L.  Conrotto, 
formerly  associated  with  the 
Desert  Magazine,  who  will  be 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Post. 
The  weekly  will  serve  Palm 
Desert,  Rancho  Mirage,  Palm 
City,  La  Quinta,  Bermuda 
Dunes  and  Indian  Wells. 

A  savings  and  loan  associa¬ 
tion  will  furnish  a  free  six- 
month  subscription  to  every 
home  in  the  area. 

The  Post  also  will  provide 
services  for  the  Daily  Enter¬ 
prise  in  the  area. 


THURSDATA 

v.-. V.V  .V. V.V.V.V 

.MERGER  —  Edward  P.  Kel¬ 
logg,  publisher  of  both  papers, 
has  announced  the  merger  of  the 
Winyer  (Minn.)  Enterprise,  48- 
year-old  Polk  county  weekly, 
with  the  Fertile  (Minn.)  Jour- 
n/iL  The  sur\Mving  weekly  will 
lie  the  Journal. 

*  *  * 

HEADM.\N  —  Champlain  Le- 
pine,  publisher  of  the  Joliette 
(Que.)  VEtoile  du  Nord,  was 
elected  president  of  the  French 
Weeklies  Association  at  their 
annual  convention  at  Murray 
Bay,  Que. 

*  *  * 

LONGEVITY— Ralph  Keller, 
executive  director  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Newspaper  Association, 
reports  that  Mrs.  Isaac  Chris- 
topherson,  82,  has  renewed  her 
subscription  to  the  Park  Region 
Echo,  Alexandria,  Minn.,  for  the 
65th  consecutive  year. 

TRIPLE  DATE  —  Nearly  30 
newspapermen  and  their  wives 
gathered  in  Hudson,  Wis.,  to 
honor  Harold  Doolittle,  publisher 
of  the  Pierce  County  Herald, 
Ellsworth,  Wis.  Mr.  Doolittle 
was  marking  his  75th  birthday, 
his  60th  year  in  newspapering 
and  his  50th  wedding  anniver- 
.sary. 

*  *  * 

PRICE  CUT  —  The  Dispatch 
published  in  the  Minneapolis 
suburb  of  St.  Louis  Park,  has 
cut  its  subscription  price  by  45 
cents  a  year  by  reducing  its 
carrier  collection  dates  from  13 
to  12  a  year.  Previously  the  pa¬ 
per  sold  for  $5.85.  The  new 
yearly  price  is  $5.40. 

Ik  *  « 

SHELF  PAPER  —  Some  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  Perris  (Calif.) 
Progress  were  puzzled  to  get 
one  page  of  their  paper  blank 
on  both  sides.  But  an  explana¬ 
tion  said:  “We  ran  short  of  six- 
page  newsprint,  so  a  few  of  our 
customers  get  some  bonus  shelf 
paper  off  the  larger  roll.” 

♦  «  * 

E.XPANDS  —  The  Lynwood 
(Wash.)  Enterprise  has  ex¬ 
panded  its  circulation  on  cov¬ 
erage  to  the  towns  of  South 
Everett,  Eastmont,  Mulilteo  and 
adjacent  communities.  The  new 
edition,  delivered  by  carrier  boy, 
will  be  called  the  Southtown 
Enterprise.  The  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  three  Enterprise 
newspapers  is  in  excess  of  40,- 
000  copies  weekly.  The  South 
Everett  pajier  will  have  a  free 
circulation.  Classified  advertis¬ 
ing  in  all  Enterprise  new'spapers 
will  1)6  combined  at  a  new  rate 
of  10  words  for  $1.50. 


CENTURY  —  The  Southing, 
ton  (Conn.)  News  celebrated  its 
100th  birthday  Aug.  22  with  a 
106-page  commemorative  issue 
and  a  visit  from  Gov  John 
Dempsey  to  the  plant.  The  eight- 
column  special  edition  was 
printed  on  the  Goss  Community 
offset  press,  installed  in  June. 
The  Governor  congratulated 
Jack  S.  Smith,  who  became  pub¬ 
lisher  early  in  1962  after  a  ca¬ 
reer  as  news  editor  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  office  of  the  .Vs.^-ociated 
Press. 

«  Ik  * 

CAPITAL  SERVICE  —  Spe¬ 
cial  reports  from  the  South 
Carolina  state  capital  are  being 
offered  to  the  state’s  72  weekly, 
bi-weekly  and  tri-weekly  news¬ 
papers  by  Capital  News  Service 
Inc.  Included  in  the  service  are 
four  columns,  special  coverage 
on  request,  backgrounders  on 
news  that  rarely  makes  the  wire 
services  or  the  dailies  because 
it  is  oriented  to  the  weekly 
newspaper  reader.  Charges  for 
the  service  range  from  $1.50 
weekly  for  the  first  column  and 
$1  for  subsequent  columns  in 
newspapers  of  the  500-1,500  cir¬ 
culation  bracked,  to  $7  and  $2 
respectively  for  newspaper  with 
circulation  of  5,000  or  higher. 
Operators  of  the  service  are 
descril)ed  as  “a  group  of  South 
Carolinians,  many  of  them  for¬ 
mer  weekly  newspaper  em¬ 
ployees  who  know  the  problems 
and  fulfillments  of  running 
‘your  own  paper.’  ” 

«  *  * 

BIRTHS  —  Ted  Richenbacher 
Jr.,  26,  has  started  an  offset 
newspaper,  the  Euless  (Tex.) 
Herald,  a  standard  eight-column 
weekly  with  two-color  masthead. 
Euless  is  a  rapidly  growing 
trade  center  on  U.  S.  Highway 
183  between  Forth  Worth  and 
Dallas.  Mr.  Richenbacher,  who 
is  president  of  the  merchants 
association  in  a  new  shopping 
center,  grew  up  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  His  father  pub¬ 
lished  the  Heame  (Tex.)  Demo¬ 
crat  for  20  years.  Mr.  Richen¬ 
bacher  studied  journalism  at 
Texas  Christian  University, 
worked  three  years  on  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Sta/r-Telegram, 
and  ran  the  Fredonia  (Kans.) 
Daily  Herald  the  past  two  years. 
.  .  .  The  Prince  George  (B.  C.) 
Progress  began  Wednesday  pub¬ 
lication  on  July  31.  It  is  a  week¬ 
ly  tabloid  offset  5  columns  wide 
by  15  inches  deep. 

• 

Momlay-Thursday 

North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Plans  were  announced  this 
week  for  the  opening  of  a  semi- 
w’eekly  newspaper  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  here  through  use  of  the 
offset  method.  The  Wilkes  Ob¬ 
server  will  appear  on  Mondays 
and  Thursdays. 
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They  reduced  the  risk  of  accidental  war 
when  they  agreed  to  establish  direct  communications 
between  the  White  House  and  die  Kronlin. 


ITT  will  provide  the‘‘Hot  Line”  for  the  USA. 


The  most  private  communication  line  in 
the  world  will  be  provided  by  ITT. 
Through  a  subsidiary— American  Cable 
&  Radio  Corporation— ITT  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  to  supply  cable 
links  for  the  U.S.  end  of  the  “Hot  Line!’ 
□  This  closed-circuit  teletypewriter  sys¬ 
tem  between  Washington  and  Moscow 
will  run  through  London,  Copenhagen. 
Stockholm  and  Helsinki.  ITT  will  handle 
arrangements  for  the  line  from  Washing¬ 
ton  to  a  point  midway  between  London 


and  Helsinki.  Beyond  that,  the  Russians 
take  over.  □  The  “Hot  Line”  will  be 
open  24  hours  a  day,  always  ready  to 
accept  coded  intelligence  for  immediate 
transmission.  It  will  be  operated  by  per¬ 
sonnel  with  special  bilingual  skills  in 
telegraphic  communications  work.  □ 
President  Kennedy  has  said,  “This  age  of 
fast-moving  events  requires  quick,  de¬ 
pendable  communications  in  time  of 
emergency!’  He  hailed  the  “Hot  Line”  as 
.  a  first  step  to  help  reduce  the  risk  of 


war  occurring  by  accident  or  miscalcu¬ 
lation!’  □  iri’s  experience  throughout 
the  world  as  a  designer,  manufacturer 
and  operator  of  all  types  of  communi¬ 
cation  systems  was  instrumental  in  the 
awarding  the  “Hot  Line’.’  Understand¬ 
ably,  it’:  an  apt  assignment  for  the 
world’s  largest  international  supplier  of 
electronic  and  telecommunication  equip¬ 
ment.  □  International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation.  World  Head¬ 
quarters:  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 


TTT 

worldwide  electronics  and  telecommunications 


THEIR  HERO — UnHed  Press  International  runs  a  monthly  newspicture 
contest  which  is  open  to  free-lance  and  amateur  photographers,  news¬ 
paper  and  television  cameramen  everywhere  in  addition  to  UPl  staffers 
and  stringers.  All  pictures  accepted  for  the  UPl  service  are  considered 
contest  entries.  Maurice  Maurel,  UPl  New  York,  won  $10  in  the  June 
competition  for  this  picture  of  Tim  Harkness,  Mets  first  baseman,  on 
the  Polo  Grounds  clubhouse  steps.  His  grand  slam  home  run  has  just 
won  a  game  in  the  14th  inning,  the  fans  are  chanting  "We  Want 
Harkness"  outside  the  dressing  room  and  the  hero  is  making  his  bash¬ 
ful  appearance. 


SHE  MUST  BE  BLUFFING — This  penetrating,  analyzing  gaze  won  firsi 
place  in  the  news  feature  class  for  Bill  Strode,  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier  Journal  and  Times,  in  the  annual  Photo  Fair  competition  at 
Southern  Illinois  University.  More  than  500  photographs  were  entered 
in  the  eleven  classifications  at  the  Fair,  sponsored  by  SlU's  depart¬ 
ment  of  printing  and  photography  and  Kappa  Alpha  Mu,  national 
photojournalism  fraternity. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Cats,  Cuties,  Cars — 
They  All  Win  Prizes 

By  Rick  Friedman 


SPRING  TONIC — This  picture  won  second  place  in  the  metropolitan 
feature  division  of  the  Minnesota  Associated  Press  Newsphoto  contest. 
Earl  Johnson,  Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tribune  chief  photographer, 
catches  a  young  lady  enjoying  a  stroll  on  an  early  spring  day.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  a  double-winner,  also  taking  first  in  the  metropolitan  spot 
division  with  his  photo,  "Rescue,"  showing  a  little  girl  clutching  her 
doll  which  she  had  taken  from  her  burning  home. 


If  you  ever  wondered  what  makes  a  prize- winning  news  photo,  the 
seven  pictures  on  these  two  pages  give  you  a  chance  to  comparison- 
shop.  They  represent  seven  different  contests  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  over  the  past  year.  They  represent  all  forms  of  human 
drama — tragedy,  humor,  suspense,  superstition.  They  include  a 
pretty  girl,  animals,  a  baseball  hero  and  a  card  player. 

.\fter  gatliering  up  prize  winners  from  all  sorts  of  photo  competi¬ 
tions  and  then  narrowing  them  down  to  the  seven  you  see  here,  all 
we  can  conclude  as  to  what  produces  a  prize  picture  is  that  (1)  there 
has  to  be  a  moment  worth  recording  and  (2)  there  has  to  be  an 
alert  photographer  around  to  record  it. 

!\s  to  the  how,  we  go  along  with  E^rl  Johnson,  whose  “Spring  Tonic” 
appears  lower  left.  Mr.  Johnson,  a  22-year-veteran  of  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald  and  News-Tribune,  puts  it  down  to  hard  work,  im¬ 
agination  and  luck. 
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HIGH  TENSION — Boston  (Mass.)  Glob*  photographer  Robert  Dean 
won  the  Boston  Press  Photographers'  Association  Ramsdell  Trophy 
tor  this  picture  ot  firemen  rescuing  a  man  from  the  top  of  a  crane. 
Mr.  Dean,  who  was  named  "Photographer  of  the  Year"  by  the  BPPA, 
also  won  first  and  third  prizes  in  the  spot  news  class  plus  a  first  prize 
in  the  picture  story  category,  and  an  honorable  mention  in  the  feature 
class.  John  Sheahan,  r  lother  Globe  man,  was  awarded  the  "Best  in 
Show"  for  his  "Face  in  the  Crowd,”  a  picture  of  U.S.  Senator  Leverett 
Saltonstall  at  a  Harvard  football  game.  His  co-worker,  Edmund  Kelley, 
took  first  prize  in  the  general  news  category.  Globe  photographers 


PURR-TY  JINXED — ^This  photograph  by  Dale  Stierman,  of  the  Dubuque 
Telegraph-Herald,  took  first  place  in  feature  and  the  "Don  Christensen 
Award"  for  best  in  show  at  the  Iowa  Press  Photographers  Association 
annual  convention.  Telegraph-Herald  photographers  won  best  in  show, 
the  Graflex  Award  for  the  best  portfolio  of  prints  and  1 1  other  awards 
in  the  competition.  This  was  the  paper's  third  consecutive  year  for 
the  Graflex  Award  and  the  fourth  consecutive  year  the  Don  Christensen 


Award  went  to  Mr.  Stierman. 


dominated  the  awards  with  37,  including  19  of  the  top  prizes. 


OUT  ON  TOP — Harry  Hirsch  of  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror  won  first 
prize  in  the  New  York  Racing  Association  awards  contest  with  this 
picture.  Mr.  Hirsch,  an  18-year  veteran  of  the  Mirror,  captured  the 
jockeys  as  they  urged  the  thoroughbreds  out  of  the  starting  gate  at 
Aqueduct  and  vied  for  the  most  strategic  position.  Cheshire,  number 
2  on  the  right,  the  winner,  was  ridden  by  Bobby  Ussery.  Hot  Dust, 
left,  with  Willie  Boland  up,  finished  out  of  the  money.  Mako,  center, 
ridden  by  Hedley  Woodhouse,  finished  third.  The  photo  contest  was 
sponsored  in  cooperation  with  the  Press  Photographers  Association  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Hirsch's  'win'  was  worth  $250  in  first-place  money. 
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DAM  WATER! — In  April,  a  woman  won  the  Canadian  Press's  Picture-of- 
the-Month  contest  for  the  first  time  since  it  started  in  1948.  Sally  Barnes, 
20-year-old  Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig-Standard  staff  reporter  at  Napanee, 
shot  the  above  picture  of  a  small  car  on  the  brink  of  a  dam  after 
being  swept  down  a  flooding  river.  The  Napanee  fire  chief  called  her 
at  3  a.m.  to  report  the  incident  and  Sally  arrived  in  time  for  a  night 
photo  showing  a  fireman  atop  the  car,  getting  ready  to  haul  it  from 
the  water.  The  car  had  floated  downstream  about  250  feet  before 
lodging  on  the  30-foot-high  dam.  The  driver,  Mrs.  Clarence  Taylor, 


Trainee  from  Britain 
Calls  U.S.  Press  Vital 


The  American  press,  for  the 
most  part,  seems  vital  and 
progressive,  according  to  Alex¬ 
ander  T.  U.  (Sandy)  Park,  a 
management  trainee  of  Pro¬ 
vincial  Newspapers  Ltd.,  Lon¬ 
don,  England. 

Mr.  Park  has  been  in  the 
U.S.  since  February  to  study 
the  American  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  and  its  methods  of  opera¬ 
tion  in  %’arious  departments 
“that  might  seem  of  value.” 

But  while  Mr.  Park  found 
the  U.S.  press  “vital  and  pro¬ 
gressive,”  he  told  Editor  & 
PUBUSHER  this  week  that  “it 
needs  imagination  and  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  all  man¬ 
agements  and  unions  to  ensure 
that  the  fullest  advantage  is 
taken  of  technological  advances 
currently  taking  place.” 

Failure  to  do  this,  he  said 
“poses  the  danger  that  the 
American  press  may  slip  from 
its  position  as  the  prime  re¬ 
sponsible  communications  medi¬ 
um.” 

Mr.  Park’s  company  pub¬ 
lishes  four  evening  newspapers 
in  England  —  the  Edinburgh 
Evening  Newx  (circ.  150,000) ; 
the  Yorkuhire  Ei'ening  News 
(circ.  120,000);  the  Lancashire 
Evening  Post  (circ.  120,000) ; 
and  the  Northampton  Chronicle 
Echo  (circ.  50,000).  In  addition. 
Provincial  Newspapers  Ltd.,  al¬ 
so  publishes  several  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  English  north 
and  midlands  as  well  as  a  group 
of  weeklies  in  suburban  London. 

llinemrj- 

Mr.  Park’s  six-month  itiner¬ 
ary  in  the  U.S.  has  included 
two  months  study  with  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.) 
News  as  well  as  the  other  news¬ 
papers  in  the  John  P.  Harris 
Newspaper  group. 

He  said  he  also  enjoyed 
shorter  visits,  “all  planned  with 
a  study  of  some  specific  area 
of  operation  in  mind,”  with  such 
dailies  as  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Chicago  Sun^Times  and  Daily 
News,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald- 
Review,  Greenville  (Mich.) 
News,  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald- 
News,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune,  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger,  along 
with  a  number  of  suburban 
New  York  dailies  including 
Newsday. 

Mr.  Park’s  itinerary  also 
took  in  a  number  of  newspaper 
plant  equipment  manufacturers. 


advertising  agencies  and  news¬ 
paper  representatives. 

“I  certainly  found  the.se  news¬ 
papers  and  organizations  most 
hospitable,  and  often  on  very 
short  notice  of  my  arrival,” 
Mr.  Park  said. 

BaHic  (Iu■llraMl^ 

As  might  be  expected,  Mr. 
Park  has  found  basic  contrasts 
between  the  U.S.  and  British 
newspapers,  such  as  the  lack 
of  national  newspapers  in  the 
sense  that  the  London  morning 
and  evening  newspapers  cover 
the  entire  country,  the  tremen¬ 
dous  difference  in  the  number 
of  pages  per  edition. 

“Newspapers  in  England  have 
considerably  fewer  pages  than, 
say,  your  papers  in  Kansas. 
Most  papers  in  Britain  average 
far  fewer  pages  per  issue  than 
any  comparable  newspaper  in 
America,”  Mr.  Park  said. 

He  added,  however,  that  union 
organization  in  the  U.S.  is  less 
nationally  organized  than  it  is 
in  Britain  which  “allows  some 
publishers  freedom  of  ma¬ 
neuver  and  groater  ease  in 
adopting  new  printing  proc¬ 
esses.” 

According  to  Mr.  Park,  a 
number  of  things  he  has  seen 
in  the  U.S.  newspaper  industry 
has  impressed  him.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  technical  excellence 
of  most  of  the  papers  he  has 
visited  and  their  willingness  to 
experiment  with  new  mechanical 
processes.  He  said  he  was  also 
impressed  by  the  recent  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  U.S.  of  photo¬ 
composition,  computer-type  set¬ 
ting,  photo  offset,  and  tech¬ 
niques  in  handling  of  news¬ 
print. 

“I  noticed  a  great  willingness 
among  your  newspapers  to  ex¬ 
change  information  and  ideas, 
either  individually  or  through 
your  various  newspaper  associa¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  an  acceptance 
by  the  ITU — at  the  national 
level — to  accept  the  inevitability 
of  new  processes,”  Mr.  Park 
went  on. 

He  added  that  he  was  also 
impressed  with  the  growing  use 
of  “meaningful”  market  data 
and  fact  used  in  American  ad¬ 
vertising,  marketing  and  selling 
techniques,  as  well  as  with  the 
use  of  production  statistics  and 
an  awareness  of  the  need  for 
valid  cost  analysis  systems. 

“I  was  also  impressed  by  the 
promotion  potential  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  carrier  system  and  high 
reputation  of  most  newspapers 
with  their  readers,  the  image 


of  the  monopoly  pajier  is  gener¬ 
ally  fav’orable,  too,”  Mr.  Park 
said. 

“The  independent  carrier  sys¬ 
tems  I  studied  in  your  country 
were  particularly  noteworthy.  It 
would  probably  be  impossible  to 
e.stablish  such  a  system  in  Brit¬ 
ain.” 

There  were  a  number  of 
things  that  did  not  impress  Mr. 
Park,  such  as  the  poor  use  of 
available  space  in  newspapers, 
including  loose  editing  and  repe¬ 
titious  writing  of  news  stories. 

Although  impressed  with  the 
quantity  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  in  U.S.  papers,  he  said 
he  found  the  classified  pages  of 
most  papers  “untidy”  and  “con¬ 
fusing”  because  of  the  inter¬ 
mingling  of  display  classified 
ads  with  small  classified  ads. 

He  also  reported  finding  an 
“overdependence”  on  “unedited 
wire  service  copy — often  just 
to  fill  space.” 

With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
Mr.  Park  concluded,  “I  noted 
an  alarming  lack  of  research 
throughout  the  U.S.  newspaper 
industry  into  the  basic  science 
of  communications.” 

Mr.  Park  told  E&P  that 
some  newspapers  in  Britain  are 
running  a^ut  30%  overstaffed 
and  most  operate  with  “out¬ 
moded  methods.” 

• 

Santa  Comes  Early  to 
Treasury  Department 

Los  Angeles 

The  U.S.  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  got  an  early  Christmas 
gift  from  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner  cartoonist  Karl  Hu- 
benthal. 

The  artist,  who  was  selected 
to  create  the  department’s  1963 
‘  Bonds  for  Christmas”  cartoon, 
turned  the  cartoon  over  to  Jacob 
Mogelever  of  the  Savings  and 
Bond  Division,  Washington,  on 
Aug.  1. 

• 

County’s  Publicist 

Norristown,  Pa. 

Mitchell  A.  Rosenfeld  has 
been  appointed  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  Director  for  Montgomery 
County,  Pa.  A  former  rewrite- 
man  and  reporter  on  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Philadelphia  and 
Chester,  he  resigned  in  July  as 
general  manager  of  Inter-Coun¬ 
ty  Publishing  Co.,  Consho- 
hocken.  Pa.,  publishers  of  week¬ 
ly  newspapers. 

• 

Youthful  Veteran 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

Mike  Pardee,  Redwood  Em¬ 
pire  editor,  Santa  Rosa  Press 
Democrat,  a  newsman  for  43 
years,  received  honorary  mem¬ 
berships  in  three  national  youth 
organizations  on  his  retirement. 
He  plans  to  “live  on  wheels” 
for  a  while. 


Professor’s  Gift  1 
Buys  Periodic,  ils 
For  High  School 

A  living  memorial,  wb.ch  re¬ 
flects  his  abiding  interest  in 
education  and  journalism,  wag 
established  this  summer  by 
George  Starr  Lasher,  founder 
and  retired  director  of  the  Ohio 
University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  for  the  Plainwell  (.Mich.) 
Community  Schools.  Given  in 
the  names  of  his  sister  and 
brother,  the  $1,000  gift,  which 
was  accepted  by  Superintend¬ 
ent  K.  Wayne  Yaple  at  the 
alumni  reunion  Aug.  10,  is  for 
the  purchase  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  subscriptions. 

Born  in  Hickory  Corners, 
Mich.,  Professor  Lasher  wag 
graduated  from  the  Plainwell 
High  School  in  1903.  He  re¬ 
ceived  A.  B.  and  master’s  de¬ 
grees  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  also  did  graduate 
work  at  Columbia  University 
and  the  University  of  Chicago. 

“I  regard  this  donation  as  an 
experiment,  which,  if  it  works, 
could  mean  a  great  deal  to  pub¬ 
lic  high  schools  all  over  the 
country,”  said  Professor  Lasher, 
who  believes  this  may  l)e  the 
first  gift  of  its  kind  to  a  public 
high  school. 

“It  is  my  hope,”  he  said,  “that 
the  boys  and  girls  down  through 
the  years  will  gain  a  wider 
knowledge  through  the  use  of 
magazines  and  newspapers 
which  this  donation  will  pro¬ 
vide.” 

Professor  Lasher’s  journalism 
career  spans  68  years.  He  be¬ 
gan  as  a  stringer  for  the  Kala¬ 
mazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette  at  the 
age  of  10. 

The  field  of  education  drew 
him  following  college  and  led 
ultimately  to  his  founding  the 
Department  of  Journalism  at 
Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio, 
in  1925.  When  it  became  a 
School  of  Journalism  he  was 
named  its  first  director.  He  re¬ 
tired  from  teaching  in  1956  but 
has  continued  to  travel,  lecture, 
and  edit  a  fraternity  magazine, 
the  Rattle  of  Theta  Chi. 

• 

Leaving  ANPA  Post 

Chicago 

Gerald  L.  Dorf,  a  member  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Chicago  staff 
since  1959,  has  resigned  effective 
Oct.  1  to  become  manager  of  the 
New  Jersey  Chapter  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Electrical  Contractors  As¬ 
sociation,  Newark,  N.J.  Before 
joining  ANPA  he  had  been  with 
the  industrial  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Times. 
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The  shapely  beauty  of  the  USS  ENTER¬ 
PRISE  masks  her  true  character.  She’s 
tough  and  in  a  scrap  she  can  protect 
herself.  Her  hull  contains  thousands  of 
tons  of  USS  Armor  Plate  Steel— STS  in 
her  decks  and  bulkheads  and  HY-80  in 
her  sponsons  and  deep  down  in  her 
torpedo  protection  system.  These 
steels,  born  of  U.  S.  Steel’s  long  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  Navy  and  understanding  of 


its  needs,  give  the  ENTERPRISE  much 
of  her  physical  toughness.  Her  moral 
toughness  is  an  American  heritage. 

Tough,  dependable  USS  Armor  Plate 
Steels  like  STSand  HY-80  are  available 
in  a  wide  range  of  strength  and  tough¬ 
ness.  These  properties,  tailored  to  the 
individual  protective  application  re¬ 
quirement,  combined  with  the  inherent 
fabricability  and  weldability  of  USS 


.  .  .  MAXIMUM  STRENGTH,  TOUGHNESS,  RELIABILITY 


Armor  Plate  Steels,  make  steel  the 
natural  choice  for  naval  vessels,  and 
the  economical  and  sound  choice  for 
armored  vehicles. 

STS  and  HY-80  are  only  two  of  the 
many  special-purpose  USS  Steels  that 
end  up  in  countless  applications  con¬ 
tributing  to  security,  convenience  and 
comfort.  America  grows  with  steel  — 
and  U.  S.  Steel  is  first  in  steel. 


HOW  TO  PROTECT  A  LADY 


United  States  Steel 


PLANT  &  EQLIPMENT 


Daily  Camera’s  Home 
Has  PR-Guided  Tour 


37,516  BRICKS  were  counted  by  a  public  relations  man  when  figuring 
out  what  to  tell  folks  about  the  new  home  of  the  Daily  Camera  at 
Boulder,  Colorado.  The  building  has  34,040  square  feet  of  space  and 
a  complete  air-conditioning  system. 


Boitlder,  Colo. 

When  a  newspaper  moves  into 
a  new  plant,  what  type  of  cere¬ 
mony  is  appropriate  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  plant  and  the 
newspaper? 

That’s  the  problem  which 
faced  Laurence  Paddock,  editor, 
and  Lu  Monroe,  general  man¬ 
ager,  of  the  Daily  Camera  here 
in  Boulder. 

After  some  thought  they  de¬ 
cided  that  a  ceremony  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  occupying  of 
the  new  30,040-square-foot-plant 
should  do  a  number  of  things. 

They  looked  on  the  event  as 
an  excellent  vehicle  for  good 
community  relations. 

“For  one  thing,’’  Mr.  Paddock 
recalled,  “we  felt  that  a  special 
ceremony  would  assist  the  news¬ 
paper  to  maintain  its  reputa¬ 
tion  for  being  a  good  local  citi¬ 
zen  and  aid  in  building  loyalty, 
productivity  and  pride  among 
employes.” 

Beyond  this,  the  program  was 
given  a  goal  of  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  role  of  the  newspaper 
in  the  community  and  help  de¬ 
velop  a  receptive  attitude  to  an 
explanation  of  the  newspaper’s 
operations,  the  editor  said. 

All  of  the  goals  were  set  down 
after  consultation  with  a  public 
relations  firm  (William  Kostka 
and  Associates  of  Denver)  hired 
by  the  newspaper. 

“There  really  isn’t  anything 
new  in  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  in  Boulder,”  Mr.  Monroe 
explained.  “We  are  merely 
adopting  some  of  the  proven 
public  relations  techniques  used 
for  years  by  other  industry  to 
the  newspaper  field.” 

No  .Speeches 

At  first  it  was  thought  a 
formal  dedication  program 
should  be  held,  complete  with 
ribbon  cutting  ceremony  and 
speeches.  But  after  some 
thought,  the  Daily  Camera 
officials  decided  a  tour  of  the 
building  at  an  open  house  would 
be  the  correct  method  of  mark¬ 
ing  the  opening  of  the  new 
plant. 

“People  really  aren’t  inter¬ 
ested  in  speeches  and  ceremony 
— they  rather  see  for  themselves 
what  we  are  doing,”  Mr.  Mon¬ 
roe  said.  “We  decided  that  we 
would  give  the  public  more  than 
a  building  tour.  We  want  our 
tour  to  demonstrate  to  our 
readers  that  it  takes  money,  big 
equipment  and  a  large  staff  to 


turn  out  their  newspaper.” 

The  tour  was  planned  to  show 
the  Daily  Camera: 

1.  Is  open,  friendly  and  com¬ 
municative. 

2.  Seeks  always  to  act  in  the 
public  interest. 

3.  Contributes  importantly  to 
the  strength  and  well-being  of 
the  community  and  the  nation. 

4.  Is  a  good  employer. 

5.  Is  alive  and  ready  to  as¬ 
sume  its  responsibility  as  a 
citizen. 

6.  Its  business  policies  are 
sound  and  its  earnings  are  re¬ 
invested  in  the  community  as 
seen  in  the  new  building. 

7.  Is  part  of  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  industry. 

.Special  Edition 

After  agreeing  on  these  objec¬ 
tives,  the  plant  tour  was  worked 
out  with  a  script  for  guides  and 
signs  to  explain  various  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  Daily  Camera  officials 
also  decided  to  print  a  special 
edition  of  the  newspaper  with  a 
history  of  the  city,  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  University  of 
Colorado  (which  is  located  in 
Boulder). 

Prior  to  the  open  house,  a 
contest  to  find  the  oldest  sub¬ 
scriber  (in  length  of  time  he 
has  subscribed)  was  launched. 

Invitations  also  were  sent  out 
to  various  officials  and  to  for¬ 
mer  employes  asking  them  to  the 
three-day  event. 

Now  all  is  in  readiness  and 
the  Daily  Camera  plans  to  show 
itself  off  to  its  publics  Sept.  13, 
14  and  15. 

«  •  * 

922.(M)0  PER  HOUR 

Chicago 

The  first  of  32  printing  units 
that  will  increase  pressroom 
capacity  to  922,000  papers  an 
hour  has  been  installed  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune, 

Fred  Paul,  Tribune  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent,  supervised 
a  crew  of  riggers  and  machinery 
handlers  of  the  Taft  Contract¬ 
ing  Company,  which  moved  the 
43,300-pound  unit  from  the 
plant  of  the  Goss  Company  to 
the  Tribune. 

When  completed  by  December, 
1965,  the  new  press  line  will 
consist  of  32  units  and  six 
folders.  This  equipment  can  be 
coupled  together  to  make  four 
presses,  each  capable  of  print¬ 
ing  70,000  56-page  papers  an 
hour,  including  four  full-color 


pages.  The  new  equipment  will 
replace  units  installed  in  1934- 
35.  The  new  presses  are  Goss 
Headliner  Mark  I  Is. 

Preparation  for  the  new 
presses  was  started  last  No¬ 
vember  and  included  extensive 
remodeling  of  the  pressroom. 

When  the  electrical  wiring  is 
added,  each  of  the  new  units 
will  weigh  60,000  pounds. 

The  equipment  will  give  the 
Tribune  133  black  and  white 
units  and  24  folders,  with  24 
four-color  arrangements  and  six 
two  or  three-color  arrangements, 
totaling  102  color  plate  cylin¬ 
ders. 

Mel  Coon,  superintendent  of 
the  Taft  Contracting  Company, 
and  Harry  Hallstrom,  sales  esti¬ 
mator,  supervised  the  machinery 
movers  and  erectors. 

60  Years  on  Daily, 
Eflitor  Is  Retired 

Mount  Vernon,  Ohio 

Justin  E.  Devalon  retired 
Sept.  1  after  nearly  60  years 
with  the  Mount  Vernon  News. 

Starting  as  a  $3.50-a-week 
reporter  after  graduation  from 
high  school  in  1904,  he  was  suc¬ 
cessively  a  reporter,  city  editor, 
and  editor  of  the  Central  Ohio 
daily,  and  for  the  last  nine 
months  was  associate  editor  in 
charge  of  the  editorial  page. 

During  his  tenure  at  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  desk,  he  wrote  approxi¬ 
mately  9,500  editorial  columns. 

He  saw  the  News  grow  from 
a  four-page  daily  to  its  present 
position  of  the  only  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Knox  County,  Ohio, 
with  circulation  of  11,146. 

• 

Newshen  Now  in  PR 

Treva  Davis,  at  one  time 
women’s  editor  of  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  has  been 
named  public  relations  associate 
for  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company. 


Miami  Herald  Orders 
Newest  IBM  Computer 

Miami 

The  Miami  Herald  which  has 
been  studying  computer  appli¬ 
cations  to  various  phases  of 
newspaper  operations,  has 
ordered  the  latest  IBM  model, 
the  1460,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  James  L.  Knight,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Herald. 

The  advanced  equipment,  com¬ 
prised  of  a  printer,  a  central 
processing  unit,  three  random 
access  disc  units,  a  console  con¬ 
trol  and  card  and  tape  in-put 
out-put  units,  will  be  used  for 
accounting,  advertising,  credit 
and  administrative  functions. 

At  the  same  time  the  creation 
of  a  Data  Processing  Depart¬ 
ment  was  announced  to  be  run 
under  the  supervision  of  Herald 
Accounting  Director  Bob  Ray. 
Kenneth  Schurr,  a  Miami  Data 
Processing  Executive  has  been 
named  Data  Processing  Man¬ 
ager, 

Delivery  of  the  1460  is  ex¬ 
pected  next  August,  but  it  will 
take  that  long  for  Mr.  Schurr 
and  his  department  to  prepare 
a  system  for  feeding  data  to  the 
machine. 

To  staff  the  new  department. 
Herald  management  has  tested 
140  interested  employes  for  their 
abilities  as  possible  program¬ 
mers. 

• 

Pliotocomp  Expert 
Headg  Production 

Augusta,  Ga. 

Robert  R.  Norris  has  been 
named  production  manager  of 
the  Augusta  Chronicle-Herald 
by  William  S.  Morris,  publisher 
and  president.  Mr.  Norris  comes 
from  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  where  he  was  photocom¬ 
position  foreman  and  superin¬ 
tendent  of  maintenance.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  worked  for  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer  and 
the  Portland  Oregon  Journal. 
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OUR  HATS  ARE  OFF 


...to  all 

newspapermen  who  have 
the  strength  to  say  "no"  to  false, 
misleading  and  unethical  automobile 
dealer  advertising ...  who  have  the  wisdom 
to  recognize  that  such  advertising  smears 
all  dealers  for  the  profit  of  a  truly-evil  minor¬ 
ity,  undermines  the  power  of  newspapers  by 
destroying  believability  in  advertising,  and  swindles 
the  public.  We  urge  every  newspaper  to  establish 
its  own  high  standards  for  acceptable  auto¬ 
mobile  advertising.  We  ask  every  editor 
to  guard  against  shallow  reporting 
that  links  quality,  franchised  new- 
car  and  truck  dealers  with  this 


BROGAN  ON  OULD  SOD — President  Eamon  de  Valera  (right)  greets 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Brogan  during  reception  for  the  couple  at  de 
Valera's  residence  at  Aras  an  Uachtarain  in  Ireland.  The  visit  to  the 
Irish  Republic  terminated  a  tour  by  the  King  Features  Syndicate  vice- 
president  and  Mrs.  Brogan  of  syndicate  offices  in  Iceland,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Prance,  England  and  Ireland. 
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SYNDICATCS 

All  Local 
Copy  Made 
Available 

What  he  considers  to  he  un¬ 
usual  in  the  field  of  syndicated 
advice  columns  is  the  “personal 
copy  service”  offered  by  Dan 
Halligan  through  his  “Under 
21”  feature  for  teen-agers  and 
children. 

A  native  of  New  York  State 
who  moved  to  the  heart  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  country  in 
Kalispell,  Mont.,  (Box  66) 
several  years  ago,  Mr.  Halligan 
has  been  writing  his  “Under 
21,”  both  as  a  seven-day  feature 
for  daily  newspapers  and  as  a 
weekly  newspaper  feature  for 
more  than  five  years. 

Although  most  of  his  sub- 
I  scribers  use  regular  mimeo¬ 
graphed  copy,  a  growing  number 
are  subscribing  to  the  “personal 
copy  service”  which,  as  the 
author  says,  “actually  gives  a 
daily  newspaper  a  new  staff 
member  whose  speciality  is 
teen-agers  and  who  works  for 
a  very  nominal  salary.” 

All  Local  Copy 

The  “personal  copy  service”  is 
exactly  what  the  words  imply. 
Each  subscribing  daily  news¬ 
paper  only  publishes  letters  and 
problems  from  its  teen  readers. 
“All  copy  is  local,”  the  author 
said.  “For  example,  the  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel 
knows  it’s  using  only  letters 
from  its  greater  circulation  area 
and  not  from  Dallas,  Texas; 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  Portland, 
Ore.” 

Actually  the  service  isn’t  new 
with  “Under  21.”  The  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  News  began  using 
local  copy  only  more  than  four 
years  ago  and  teen-ager  mail 
continues  to  be  consistent  month 
after  month. 

As  part  of  his  service,  whether 
for  the  regular  copy  or  the 


“personal  copy,”  the  author  also 
answers  all  letters.  He  started 
his  column,  whose  subject  mat¬ 
ter  ranges  from  “pimples  to 
pregnancy,”  after  nearly  a 
dozen  years  as  a  newspaperman 
during  which  he  actively  worked 
with  teen-agers  and  those 
younger  on  a  volunteer  basis  in 
a  number  of  capacities. 

He  believes  any  newspaper  of 
more  than  25,000  circulation  is 
capable  of  supporting  a  “per¬ 
sonal  copy  service”  such  as 
“Under  21”  because  teen-agers 
want  to  express  themselves.  Be¬ 
cause  the  column,  whether  as  a 
daily  newspaper  feature  or  as 
a  weekly  newspaper  feature, 
caters  to  the  high  school  age 
girl  and  boy,  Mr.  Halligan  con¬ 
tinually  hears  from  parents  who 
seek  his  advice.  He  doesn’t  claim 
to  be  an  “expert”  but  calls  him¬ 
self  a  “professional  parent”  be¬ 
cause  he  works  at  it  seven  days 
a  week. 

The  40-year-old  ex-paratrooper 
is  married  and  the  father  of  two 
children,  one  a  19-year-old  col¬ 
lege  student. 


Eunice  Field  Writes 
Television  Column 

Eunice  Field  began  syndica¬ 
tion  Sept.  1  of  “Playing  the  tv 
Field  With  Eunice,”  a  thrice- 
weekly  column  which  she  said 
will  be  serviced  to  more  than 
300  daily  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  and  abroad. 

Miss  Field  is  West  Coast 
editor  for  TV  Radio  Mirror  and 
she  formerly  was  a  reporter  for 
Hollywood  writer  Harold  Hef- 
fernan. 

The  new  column  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  a  newly-formed 
corporation,  Teufield,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  87,  Universal  City,  (ialif. 

*  *  tr 

FOOTBALL  QUIZ  GAME 

“You  Be  The  Quarterback,” 
by  Jerry  Bums,  head  coach, 
State  University  of  Iowa,  is  a 
six-a-week,  small-space  sports 
page  feature  that  is  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  for  the  eleventh  season 
by  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate. 

The  feature  starts  Sept.  16, 
the  week  the  college  teams  start 
their  schedules,  and  runs  for 
10  weeks  until  Nov.  23.  The 
quiz  game  is  all  new  for  1963 
with  new  situations,  new  plays, 
new  ideas. 

• 

In  Assessor’s  Job 

New  London,  Conn. 

Robert  J.  Flanagan,  New 
London  correspondent  for  the 
Norwich  Bulletin  since  June, 
1954,  has  been  named  to  the 
newly-created  post  of  assistant 
assessor  in  New  London,  effec¬ 
tive  Sept.  1.  He  will  start  at 
$6,800  a  year.  He  is  a  1951 
graduate  of  Providence  College, 
with  a  degree  in  economics. 


F/rsf  with  science  news! 

SCIENCE 

SERVICE 

WASHINGTON  36,  D.  C. 
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PHOTOS 

Excellent  glossy  prints  or 
color  transparencies  are 
available  from  us,  on  a  va¬ 
riety  of  subjects  and  scenic 
areas  along  Union  Pacific 
lines.  Write  or  call  us  for 
your  needs.  We  are  pleased 
to  have  you  use  these  with¬ 
out  charge. 


Phone  the  Director  of  Public  Relations 
serving  your  territory  as  named  below. 

OMAHA-Ed  Schafer  NEW  YORK  CITY-W.  G.  Burden 

(Area  Code  402)  342-5822  (Area  Code  212)  REctor  2-7440 

^  j  or  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

PORTl^ND--Walt  Graydon  Code.201)  Gilbert  5  0340 

(Area  Code  503)  CApitol  7-7771  '  ^  ' 

e...  T  .  .Lrr- ^i-ru  .  .  r,  x  .  LOS  ANGELES— Paul  Harhson 

.mVr.  “1  J'fii'-  code  213)  MAdison  7  921 1 


General  Director  of 
Public  Relations 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Libel  Implications 
Deflated  in  Courts 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


When  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post  -  Dispatch  published  the 
story  of  the  theft  of  three  pieces 
of  Swiss  cheese,  a  piece  of  cake, 
some  jello  and  $20  from  the 
home  of  an  attorney,  he  sued 
to  collect  damages  for  libel, 
violation  of  his  right  of  privacy 
and  emotional  suffering. 

But  the  courts,  up  to  Missouri 
Supreme  Court,  ruled  that  the 
facts  stated  did  not  constitute 
the  offences  alleged. 

This  was  one  of  several  recent 
cases  in  which  the  courts  of 
different  states  held  to  the  time- 
honored  principle  that  news 
stories  are  not  always  capable 
of  defamatory  meaning  when 
read  by  someone  other  than  the 
people  involved.  Too  often  a 
man  is  too  close  to  the  story  and 
reads  into  it  what  the  casual 
reader  doesn’t  see  or  believe. 

Juvenile  Gang 

The  story  in  the  Post-Dispatch 
told  about  “Towhead  Pete”  and 
his  gang — five  boys  (from  2  to 

12)  and  four  girls  (from  4  to 

13)  — who  were  rounded  up  after 
attorney  Joseph  H.  Langworthy 
had  complained  of  the  theft 
from  his  home. 

According  to  the  story:  “They 
admitted  getting  into  the  house 
but  insisted  they  found  only  28 
cents  and  not  $20.  After  a  lec¬ 
ture  at  police  headquarters  they 
were  turned  over  to  juvenile 
authorities  for  another  lecture, 
that  is,  all  except  the  2-year- 
old,  who  was  in  diapers  and 
police  said  they  couldn’t  pin 
anything  on  him  anywhere.” 

Of  the  charge  of  libel  here 
the  courts  said: 

“There  must  be  defamation  in 
the  sense  of  the  law  before  the 
public  scorn  and  contempt  fea¬ 
ture  is  operative.  Defamation 
includes  the  idea  of  calumny, 
aspersion  by  lying  and  the  in¬ 
jury  of  another’s  reputation  in 
that  way.  To  defame  is  to  speak 
evil  of  one  maliciously,  to  dis¬ 
honor,  to  render  infamous.  What 
is  defamatory  about  this  man  in 
the  published  article?  We  can 
find  nothing.  The  most  that  can 
be  said  is  that  in  some  small 
way  it  may  have  subjected  him 
to  ridicule.” 

Then  of  the  charge  of  inva¬ 
sion  of  privacy: 

“It  is  alleged  that  this  man 
did  report  to  the  police  that  a 
number  of  children  had  broken 
into  his  house  and  committed  a 
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theft.  That  report  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  action  of  the  police  was 
properly  a  matter  of  public  in¬ 
terest  and  the  publisher  could 
comment  thereon  in  its  new’s- 
paper. 

“The  fact  that  this  man  may 
think  that  the  comment  was  not 
as  complete  or  accurate  as  he 
would  have  preferred  it  to  be, 
does  not  result  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  constituting  an  invasion  of 
his  privacy  when  it  did  not  con¬ 
stitute  ‘a  serious,  unreasonable, 
unwarranted  and  offensive  in¬ 
terference’  with  his  private  af¬ 
fairs. 

“No  action  for  damages  lies 
against  a  newspaper  for  merely 
inaccurate  reporting  when  the 
publication  does  not  constitute 
libel.  In  addition  the  right  of 
privacy  is  not  an  absolute  right 
and  it  protects  only  the  ordinary 
sensibilities  and  not  supersensi¬ 
tiveness.” 

Inconclusive  Evidence 

I  n  Pennsylvania  actions 
against  the  publisher  of  the 
Homestead  (Pa.)  Messenger 
were  dismissed  also  for  failure 
to  state  facts  showing  a  basis 
for  the  charge  of  libel. 

The  actions  were  brought  by 
members  of  the  Munhall  Home¬ 
stead  Housing  Association,  a 
nonprofit  private  corporation 
maintaining  and  operating  a 
housing  project  in  that  state. 

This  accusation  of  libel  was 
based  on  a  series  of  articles  and 
editorials  which  the  court  ruled 
were  not  capable  of  the  defama¬ 
tory  meaning  attributed  to  them 
by  these  members  of  that  as- 
.sociation. 

Certain  portions  of  the  publi¬ 
cations,  the  plaintiffs  asserted, 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
have,  in  their  connection  with 
the  housing  project,  cheated  the 
public  and  violated  the  law. 

“If  this  is  true,”  continued 
the  court,  “libel  W’ould  clearly 
be  present.  However  we  find  no 
such  serious  implications  in  the 
writings  nor  are  any  extrinsic 
facts  stated  which  change  the 
critical  but  non-defamatory 
words  into  defamatory  utter¬ 
ances.” 

Such  charges  as  were  made 
required  an  extravagant  mental 
excursion,  the  court  said. 

When  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star  carried  the  headline,  “Chid¬ 
ed  for  sons’  trip — Man  is  repri¬ 
manded  by  judge,”  the  father 


sued  for  a  libel  but  his  suit  was 
dismissed. 

In  this  action  it  was  charged 
that  the  headline  made  the 
father  out  to  be  a  “bad  man,” 
and  that  the  article  itself  im¬ 
plied  that  his  action  in  taking 
the  boys  to  England  without 
court  permission  was  “opprobri¬ 
ous.” 

When  the  appellate  court  af- 
finned  the  judgment  dismissing 
this  action,  it  said,  “In  our 
judgment  the  published  words 
quoted  are  not  libelous  in  them¬ 
selves  and  may  not  be  so  con¬ 
sidered  upon  any  reasonable 
construction  of  them.  They  are 
not  defamatory  on  their  face. 
They  cannot  be  reasonably  un¬ 
derstood  in  any  defamatory 
sense  or  to  say  what  this  man 
reads  into  them.  .  .  . 

“The  chiding  or  reprimand 
was  based  upon  the  judge’s  view 
that  this  man  did  a  ‘foolish 
thing.’  .  .  . 

“If  it  be  argued  that  to  be 
called  foolish  by  a  judge  in  open 
court  subjects  one  to  ridicule  a 
complete  answer  is  that  words 
do  not  constitute  a  defamation 
solely  because  they  subject  one 
to  ridicule.” 

Bank  Cashier’s  Resignation 

Dismissal  of  an  action  against 
the  publisher  of  the  North  Attle¬ 
boro  (Mass.)  Evening  Chronicle 
for  erroneously  reporting  the 
resignation  of  the  cashier  of  a 
local  bank  has  been  sustained 
by  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court. 

In  his  complaint,  the  cashier 
contended  that  the  publisher 
well  knew  that  the  article  was 
untrue,  that  he  was  on  his 
normal  vacation,  had  indicated 
no  intention  of  resigning  and 
had  sought  no  employment  else¬ 
where. 

Granting  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  publishers,  the  court  said, 
“Unless  the  w'ords  ‘falsely  and 
maliciously’  include  an  allega¬ 
tion  of  intent  to  injure  by  a 
false  publication,  there  is  no 
allegation  of  intent.  If  we  as¬ 
sume  that  these  words  do  in¬ 
clude  an  allegation  of  an  inten¬ 
tional  injury  of  some  kind,  the 
crux  of  the  declaration  is  that 
the  false  announcement  of  the 
resignation  ‘implied’  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  and  respectable  class 
of  the  community  that  he  had 
been  discharged  for  a  failure  in 
duty. 

“We  think  that  this  is  not  a 
reasonable  implication,  particu¬ 
larly  to  a  class  who  knew  this 
man  w’ell  enough  to  know  that 
he  was  on  his  regular  vacation, 
had  indicated  no  intention  of  re¬ 
signing  or  of  not  returning  to 
his  position  as  cashier  and  had 
not  sought  other  employment, . , 

“On  the  allegations  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  pub¬ 


lishers  should  have  realized  th«t 
this  false  report  could  cause  an 
impairment  of  earning  capacity. 
Likewise,  in  view  of  the  .  oncei- 
sion  that  a  mere  report  of  a 
resignation  cannot  be  defama¬ 
tory,  there  is  no  allegation  that 
indicates  how  this  particular  re¬ 
port  could  or  did  cause  injury 
to  reputation.” 

• 

Reporters  Examine 
Metro  Government 

Nashviu* 

A  seminar  for  reporters  took 
place  here  Sept.  3-6  under  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean,  Metropolitan  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  Peabody  College. 

The  newsmen  came  to  analyze 
progress  and  problems  of  the 
Metro  government  which  was 
five  months  old  Sept,  1. 

The  government,  voted  into 
effect  by  people  of  the  old  city 
and  county  governments,  con¬ 
solidated  many  services  and  pro¬ 
vided  a  system  of  gradually  ex¬ 
panding  ser\’ices  for  the  sub¬ 
urbs. 

Among  those  attending  the 
seminar  were:  James  E.  Jacob¬ 
son,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News; 
Leverett  A.  Chapin,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post;  Cy  Liberman, 
Wilmington  (Dela.)  News;  Paul 
Einstein,  Miami  (Fla.)  News; 
Lewis  Haber,  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune;  Dale  Daugherty,  Wichr 
ita  (Kans.)  Eagle  and  Beacon; 
Vincent  Crowdus,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal;  James 
R.  Wheeler,  Worchester  (Mass.) 
Telegram-Gazette; 

Robert  Dunlap,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post  Dispatch;  Coe  Craw¬ 
ford,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier 
Express;  Cliff  Smith  and  Pat 
Ziska,  Rochester  (N,  Y.)  Times 
Union  and  the  Democrat  and 
Chronicle;  Bill  Hughes,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News;  Douglas 
Connah  and  Don  Ridings,  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer;  James  Ross, 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News; 
Emil  Dansker,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer; 

John  Depke,  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Citizen-Journal;  Carl  V.  Rob¬ 
erts,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News;  Edson  Whipple,  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade;  Bill  Sampson, 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune;  Don 
Bachelder,  Tulsa  World;  Philip 
Fine,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulle¬ 
tin;  Tom  Williams  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  News-Free  Press;  John 
Popham,  Chattanooga  Times; 
William  Bennett,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal; 
John  Spence,  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar;  Roger  Summers,  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star  Telegram; 
Harold  Scarlett,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post;  Charles  K.  Connor, 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
Mail,  and  Avery  Wittenberger, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 
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A  recent  feature  in  verse  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Miller  Services 
Limited,  Toronto,  stirred  the 
muse  in  Albert  Boothe,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  F rec  Press,  who  replied 
in  verse.  Here  are  the  editor’s 
verses  followetl  by  the  syndi¬ 
cate’s  rejoiner: 

Features  keep  coming 
Features  Galore! 

They  cover  my  desk 
And  they  litter  the  floor. 
They  jwur  through  the  window. 
They  come  through  the  door. 
They  fill  up  our  files, 

Drawer  after  drawer. 

Each  one  is  a  prize. 

Each  one  is  the  best 
Each  one  tops  all  others, 
(They’ve  put  it  to  test.) 

This  one’s  for  kids: 

(It’s  for  learning  they  lust) 
This  one  tells  ladies 
How  to  improve  on  their  bust. 
This  one’s  for  father. 

How  to  care  for  his  car. 

And  this  will  help  junior 
Name  every  damn  star! 

This  is  for  sister 
Who  is  tom  with  doubt, 

(The  boys  all  come  over 
But  don’t  take  her  out!) 
Whether  teething  or  mating 
Or  planning  to  wed. 

Take  a  trip  to  the  lake 
Or  build  a  new  shed. 

Or  plant  a  new  garden. 

Or  paint  the  old  house. 

Make  up  new  curtains — 

Zip  up  a  new  blouse 
Entertain  for  a  dozen 
Or  merely  for  two 
At  a  posh,  formal  dinner 
Or  on  an  old  barbecue. 
Whatever  you  need 
When  you  haven’t  a  clue. 
There’s  a  feature  that  tells 
You  just  what  to  do. 

Where  do  you  find  them? 

Don’t  even  start — 

There’s  a  syndicate  man 
With  your  interests  at  heart. 
It’s  true  that  he  uses 
Every  trick  and  device. 

Short  of  thumbs  in  a  screw 
Or  head  in  a  vise. 

To  fill  your  requirements 
Look  after  your  needs. 

He’s  a  jolly  good  fellow 
Just  full  of  good  deeds. 

But  the  one  feature  they  haven’t 
Come  up  with,  as  yet, 

(I  don’t  think  it’s  one 
That  we’re  likely  to  get!) 

The  feature  we’re  seeking 
All  over  the  place 
Is  the  one  that  is  free 
— And  requires  no  space. 
From  the  above  you  can  gather 
(I  hope  it’s  no  blow) 
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My  reply  to  your  query 

Is  “Decidedly  No.” 

— Albert  Boothe, 
Managing  Editor, 
Winnipeg  Free  Press, 
Winnipeg  2,  Canada. 

Dear  Albert  Lord  Tenny.son 
Boothe, 

Your  verses  delight  us,  ‘tis 
truth! 

When  we  find  you  a  feature  that 

Takes  up  no  space, — 

We  promise  to  send  it  free 
gratis. 

Post-haste ! 

— A.  Hamilton  Miller, 

Miller  Services  Limited, 
217  Bay  Street, 

Toronto,  Ontario. 

Under  head  of  “It’s  All  Real 
Life  To  Bil  Keane  Fans,” 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  col¬ 
umnist  Orien  W.  Fifer  Jr. 
writes  alxmt  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate’s  panel  car¬ 
toonist: 

“Fifty  million  Americans  can 
be  wrong. 

“At  least  that’s  the  conclu¬ 
sion  reached  by  the  prolific  and 
clever  cartoonist,  Bil  Keane  of 
Scottsdale. 

“His  syndicated  Family  Cir¬ 
cus,  which  appears  in  the  Re¬ 
public,  often  depicts  in  exagger¬ 
ated  fashion  things  that  go  on 
in  the  Keane  household.  But  not 
all  the  gags  are  true. 

“Some  time  ago  Bil  brought 
a  baby  to  the  family  (the  car¬ 
toon  family,  that  is)  and  every¬ 
body  thought  Mrs.  Keane  had 
actually  given  birth  to  another 
youngster.  Not  so. 

“Recently  he  has  been  show¬ 
ing  the  cartoon  family  moving 
into  a  new  home.  The  sequence 
is  based  on  the  Keanes’  own 
move  in  1959  from  Philadelphia 
to  Scottsdale. 

“Bil  said: 

“  ‘We  have  been  receiving 
letters  from  all  over  the  country 
wishing  us  well,  and  cards  ex¬ 
pressing  hope  we  will  be  happy 
in  our  new  home.  A  few  moving 
and  storage  companies  have  con¬ 
tacted  us  to  submit  bids  for 
their  services. 

“  ‘Some  of  the  more  enter¬ 
prising  real  estate  salesmen  in 
this  area  have  phoned  with 
offers  to  show  us  new  homes 
and  to  handle  the  sale  of  our 
house.  We  do  not  intend  to  move 
from  our  dear  home  here.” 

The  Hopkins  Syndicate,  Mel- 
lott,  Ind.,  promoting  its  “Sandy” 
comic  strip  as  one  that’s  tai¬ 
lored  psychologically  to  win 
children,  claims  90%  of  comics 
“freeze  out”  kiddies.  It  warns: 
“In  just  10  years  the  average 
12-year-old  will  marry  and  be  a 
prospective  home  delivery  sub¬ 
scriber  so  win  their  fondness 
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now.  Thus,  you  aid  your  circula¬ 
tion  manager  in  1973.  Comics 
are  the  only  doorway  by  which 
grade  schoolers  enter  upon  a 
fondness  for  a  newspaper.  Com¬ 
ics  are  the  sole  means  of  recruit¬ 
ing  new  child  readers.  So  be 
sure  50%  of  all  your  comics 
appeal  to  children.” 

Clipped  from  the  “Round 
About”  column  of  Executive 
Sunday  Editor  Daniel  J. 
O’Brien,  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe: 

“Phil  Love,  feature  editor  of 
the  Washington  Star,  vras  a 
professional  cartoonist  for 
several  years.  He  was  a  con¬ 
tributing  editor  to  Cartoon  Mag¬ 
azine  and  never  has  lost  his 
appreciation  of  the  fun-loving 
artists  who  do  an  amazing  job 
of  entertaining  newspaper 
readers  daily  and  Sunday.  That 
is  why  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  features  of  the  Sunday 
Washington  Star  is  Phil’s  fre¬ 
quent  columns  about  cartoonists 
and  their  products.  In  a  recent 
column  Phil  explained  why  Bil 
Keane,  who  draws  ‘Channel 
Chuckles’  and  ‘Family  Circus,’ 
both  Boston  Globe  features,  al¬ 
ways  leaves  that  final  ‘1’  off  Bill. 
Phil  claims  that  Keane  presents 
the  following  reason,  ‘Until  I 
was  10,’  Bil  says,  ‘I  drew  nothing 
but  criticism.  My  parents  named 
me  BILL,  but  w’hen  I  started 
drawing  cartoons  on  the  w’alls 


they  knocked  the  ‘L’  out  of  me’.” 

Incidentally,  Keane’s  two  car¬ 
toon  panels  are  distributed  by 
the  Register  and  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

*  *  * 

CREATIVE  WOMAN 

The  September  selection  of 
Books  In  The  News,  Inc.,  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Hall  Syndicate,  is 
“The  Creative  Woman,”  by 
Dorothy  Goldberg.  Mrs.  Gold¬ 
berg  is  the  wife  of  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
l)erg,  and  a  gifted  painter  as 
well  as  a  patroness  of  the  arts. 

Mrs.  Goldberg  discusses  with 
candor  and  insight  the  demands 
on  every  woman’s  time,  love  and 
loyalties  and  how  she  can  meet 
them  without  slighting  anyone 
too  much,  including  herself. 

The  book  has  been  condensed 
into  12  installments  for  news¬ 
paper  readers  and  will  be  re¬ 
leased  Sept.  15. 

• 

Hickerson  Active 

J.  Mel  Hickerson,  who  early 
this  year  sold  his  agency,  J.  M. 
Hickerson,  Inc.,  to  Richard  P. 
Kerr,  is  now  associated  with 
United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc., 
a  national  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion  established  to  endorse  bank 
loans  to  deserving  college  and 
graduate  students.  USAF  is 
based  in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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SYNDICATES 


How  One  Columnist 
Finds  Many  Ideas 


Column-writinp  is  habit-form- 
injf  and  is  harder  to  “kick” 
than  it  is  to  fulfill  its  daily 
demands,  in  the  belief  of  an 
experienced  columnist  who  now 
is  syndicatinjf  his  own  out- 
pourinjfs. 

Dixon  Gayer  (541  East  Rd., 
La  Habre,  Calif.),  an  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  Lonjr 
Beach  State  Collejfe,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  has  been  writing 
a  column  or  two  every  day  for 
nine  years  and  regards  himself 
as  an  incurable  addict.  He  for¬ 
merly  wrote  a  weekly  column 
for  the  Chicaqo  (Ill.)  Sun  and 
was  a  magazine  contributor  and 
headed  his  own  New  York  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm. 

Humor  Column 

Mr.  Gayer  presently  is  witing 
a  daily  front-page  humor  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Oceanmde  (Calif.) 
Daily  Blade-Tribune  and  the 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen- 
Newn  is  running  it  on  a  test 
basis.  He  hopes  to  syndicate  it 
to  other  newspapers. 

Here  are  some  ideas  by  Mr. 
Gayer  on  how  a  columnist  picks 
up  ideas: 

“In  the  first  place,  columning 
is  more  of  an  attitude  than  it  is 
a  job  or  an  assignment.  Once 
you  become  involved  in  the  crazy 
business  you  find  that  you  are, 
hopelessly,  a  columnist  24  hours 
a  day.  Like  a  movie  critic  who 
can  never  enjoy  a  picture  with¬ 
out  picking  it  to  pieces,  the  col¬ 
umnist  can’t  look  at  a  street 
scene,  listen  to  a  conversation, 
read  a  book,  or  even  argue  with 
his  wife  without  trying  to  figure 
out  the  column  angle  in  it.  You 
learn  that  there  are  column 
ideas  and  gimmicks  in  a  crack 
in  the  sidewalk,  if  you’ll  just 
look  for  them. 

“I  should  make  it  clear  at  this 
point  that  I  am  referring, 
mostly,  to  the  humor  columnist, 
the  ‘around  town’  columnist,  the 
‘item’  columnist,  although  I 
would  be  willing  to  wager  a 
tear-stained  hankie  that  even 
Ann  Landers  and  Dear  Abby 
find  themselves  ensnared  in  this 
same  bear  trap.  I  know  that 
even  though  my  television  col¬ 
umns  were  mostly  news  and  re¬ 
view,  I  constantly  picked  up  off¬ 
beat  items  from  news  stories, 
conversations,  and  even  more 
at  unexpected  places. 

lliick-Thin-Skinned 

“I  have  said  that  column 
writing  is  an  attitude,  and  it  is 


— but  what  kind  of  an  attitude? 
In  the  first  place,  the  demands 
upon  a  columnist  are  often  so 
contradictory  that  they  seem 
impossible  for  one  person  to 
face.  For  example,  he  must  learn 
to  be  as  thick  skinned  as  an 
alligator  pear  because  he  won’t 
be  in  the  business  long  before 
he  will  offend  some  person  or 
group.  And  by  the  time  he  has 
been  at  it  a  few  years  he  will 
have  as  enviable  a  brace  of 
critics  as  a  Broadway  play 
breaking  in  in  Philadelphia. 

“Yet  the  gross  contradiction 
is  that  a  columnist  must  also  be 
thin-skinned.  My  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  Gale  Ellis  taught 
me  that  early  in  my  column 
writing  career.  I  had  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  tbe  local  women’s 
club  for  an  item  I  had  run  and 
I  morosely  remarked  to  Ellis, 
‘I’m  too  thin-skinned  to  be  a 
columnist.’  Without  looking  up 
from  his  work  Gale  replied,  ‘If 
you  weren’t  thin-skinned  you 
wouldn’t  be  a  columnist.’  He  was 
right.  Unless  you  are  sensitive 
— unless  you  are  thin-skinned, 
you’ll  nev’er  be  a  columnist. 
That’s  part  of  the  ‘attitude’  of 
being  a  columnist. 

“Another  contradiction  in  the 
columnist  is  that  he  must  be  a 
perfectionist,  and  yet  he  must 
learn  the  awful  truth,  that  not 
everj'  column  he  writes  is  going 
to  be  a  good  one.  In  fact  some 
daily  columnists  say  that  if  they 
can  ‘win’  three  out  of  six  they 
feel  they  are  doing  well — but 
you  have  to  try  to  win  them  all. 

Extroverl-Introvert 

“Still  another  facet  of  the 
‘attitude’  of  a  columnist  is  the 
necessity  of  exuding  confidence 
and  assurance.  Only  an  extro¬ 
vert  could  possibly  have  the 
brass  to  mount  his  soap  box 
each  day  and  shout  back  at  the 
world.  Yet  in  truth  the  most 
introverted  people  I  know  are 
columnists.  The  columnist  is 
much  like  the  meek  and  mild 
office  worker  who  lies  awake  at 
night  and  relives  his  day  with 
the  things  he  should  have  said 
to  the  boss.  Most  columnists  who 
are  brittle  and  clever  on  paper 
are  cowards  in  a  crowd. 

“Someone  once  said  that  an 
interesting  idea  is  simply  an 
ordinary  idea  which  has  filtered 
through  the  mind  of  an  inter¬ 
esting  person.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  ‘attitude’  of  the  columnist, 
I  believe,  is  that  he  must  make 
himself  an  interesting  person. 


More  than  90  percent  of  the 
items  he  will  report  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  pretty  much  trivia — 
especially  if  he  tries  to  keep 
his  column  ‘local’  in  flavor — so 
his  only  stock  in  trade  is  that 
mental  filtration,  and  it  had 
better  be  good. 

“Enough  for  attitude,  for  in 
writing  a  column,  no  matter 
how  much  we  may  evade  the 
issue,  the  writer  has  to  come  up 
with  ‘items’  every  day.  Without 
them,  attitude  doesn’t  mean  a 
thing.  Where  do  you  find  them? 

Workable  Ideas 

“Items  are  everywhere.  It’s 
like  a  hay.stack  in  which  the 
needles  outnumber  the  straws  of 
hay.  They’re  not  earth-shaking, 
just  workable: 

“.  .  .  A  California  building 
contractor  apparently  wants  his 
‘fair  employment’  attitude  firmly 
understood  by  all  who  pass  his 
building  equipment.  Neatly 
stenciled  on  the  side  of  his 
cement  mixers,  trucks,  and  other 
gear  is  the  newly  adopted  name 
of  his  firm:  Integrated  Incor¬ 
porated.  It’s  a  fact! 

“.  .  .  Don  Smith  advises  us 
that  the  Profumo  scandal  play- 
girl  Christine  Keeler  will  star 
in  a  new  television  series  titled 
‘Have  Fun,  Will  Travel.’ 

“.  .  .  The  latest  Tom  Swifty 
relayed  by  electronics  engineer 
R.  W.  Johnson:  ‘The  doctor’s 
scalpel  slipped,’  Tom  said,  half¬ 
heartedly. 

“.  .  .  Barry  Goldwater  is  a 
strong  contender  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  according  to  the  political 
pundits,  because  of  the  fear  of 
internal  Communism.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  when  Khrushchev 
said  ‘We  will  bury  you,’  did 
anyone  ask  him  how  he  was 
spelling  ‘Barry’? 

.  .  KAB(i  newsman  Frank 
Hemingway  defines  a  drunk  as 
‘a  fellow  who  took  the  fifth  once 
too  often.’ 

Clever  Contributors 

“It’s  pretty  obvious  where  the 
above  items  came  from.  The 
building  item  was  swiped  right 
off  the  side  of  a  cement  mixer 
alongside  the  highway.  Smith 
and  Johnson  gave  their  items  to 
me.  Smith  in  a  conversation, 
Johnson  in  a  letter.  (You’d  be 
amazed  at  the  clever  people  in 
your  community — and  most  of 
them  like  their  names  in  print.) 
The  Goldwater  item  was  my  own 
off-the-cuff  retort  when  a  friend 
was  needling  me  about  my  Dem¬ 
ocratic  politics.  The  Hemingway 
item  came  off  his  9  a.m.  news¬ 
cast;  don’t  worry — most  of  your 
readers  didn’t  hear  it. 

“I  have  written  columns  about 
everything  under  the  sun.  I 
wrote  a  full  column  about  the 
Vicks  nose  drop  ad  which  says 
‘Nobody  likes  a  girl  with  a 


runny  nose  .  .  .’  Four  weeks 
ago,  for  the  first  time  in  my  45 
years  of  life,  I  got  punched  qb 
the  jaw — by  a  drunk.  1  wrote  » 
column  about  it  (‘You  can\  ' 
keep  nnytldny  secret,  c.'in  yon?* 
my  child  bride  a.sked).  I  wrote 
an  ‘Instruction  Manual  for  i 
Wife’  for  June  grooms  who  don’t 
yet  know  how  to  handle  them. 

( I  don’t  either,  but  who  knows?) 

I  submitted  my  plan  for  alk 
letter  dialing  to  the  telephone 
company  via  a  column. 

“Ideas  flow  like  water  out  of 
a  faucet,  and  once  you  have 
started  writing  a  daily  column 
you  find  that  you  quickly  loee 
the  handle  that  shuts  off  the 
stream.  When  that  happens  you 
find  yourself  like  I  am  —hooked 
and  incurable.” 

*  *  * 

‘Winnie  Winkle’: 
Working  Woman 

The  following  item  is  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Serv¬ 
ice  wire: 

“  ‘Winnie  Winkle’  fits  right 
in  with  the  modern  tiend  of 
working  women,  as  described  in 
the  latest  issue  of  ‘Finance 
Facts,’  monthly  newsletter  pub¬ 
lished  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  by 
the  National  Consumer  Finance 
Association. 

“The  newsletter  reveals  that 
the  median  age  of  all  women 
workers  in  the  United  States  is 
now  41  years — which  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  mature  for  having  teen¬ 
age  progeny.  Moreover,  Winnie 
Winkle  could  easily  be  a  few 
years  older.  Finance  Facts  re¬ 
ports  that  fully  half  of  all 
women  in  the  45  to  54  age 
bracket  are  gainfully  employed 
— the  highest  proportion  of  any 
age  group  of  women. 

“The  important  role  in  the 
U.S.  labor  force  assumed  by 
mature  women  today  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  new  development.  Back 
in  1940  only  one-fourth  of 
women  were  employed. 

“And  what  of  women  who, 
unlike  Winnie,  still  have  their 
husbands  with  them?  The 
NCFA  publication  notes  that 
wives  who  work  full  time  bring 
home  about  35  to  40  percent  of 
the  family  bacon — while  wives 
working  part-time  contribute 
about  15  to  20  percent  of  their 
family  total  income.  The  news¬ 
letter  also  cites  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  statistics  show¬ 
ing  that  the  total  number  of 
working  wives  is  now  approach¬ 
ing  13.5  million — or  one-third  of 
all  married  women  living  with 
their  husbands. 

“With  that  many  wives  hold¬ 
ing  down  outside  jobs,  maybe 
somebody  should  dream  up  a 
new  survey — one  which  would 
dig  out  the  statistics  on  just 
how  many  husbands  regularly 
help  their  working  spouses  with 
the  housework.” 
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Newspapers’  Profit 
Sharing  Plans  Vary 


Minneapous 

“For  li  publisher  caught  in  a 
cost  squeeze,  the  fact  that — dis¬ 
tributed  skillfully — profits  beget 
more  profits  should  be  a  tempt¬ 
ing  argiiment,”  a  University  of 
Minnesota  graduate  student  has 
concluded  after  a  study  of  profit 
sharing  practices  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

But  the  student,  Gene  E. 
Malott  of  St.  Paul,  warned  that 
the  industry  may  not  be  ready 
for  profit  sharing  yet,  l)ecause 
worker.^,  he  said,  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  accept  “poverty 
sharing.” 

“Perhaps  it  is  the  relatively 
poor  profit  outlook  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  which  has  dis- 
courag('<l  profit  sharing  there,” 
he  said  in  a  paper  entitled 
“Profit  Sharing  for  New.s- 
papers.” 

“Perhaps  publishers  must  first 
find  other  means  to  get  their 
industry  moving.” 

General  Pallem 

The  study  was  based  on  a 
survey  of  23  publishers  of  55 
daily  newspapers  who  were 
thought  to  have  l)een  practicing 
some  form  of  profit  sharing, 
said  Mr.  Malott,  who  is  assist¬ 
ant  Sunday  editor  of  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Prcfts. 

As  for  newspaper  patterns, 
Mr.  Malott  observed: 

Profit  sharing  newspapers 
range  in  size  from  the  Garden 
City  (Kans.)  Telegram  (circu¬ 
lation  5,625)  to  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  (757,090).  The 
largest  plan,  that  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  covered  17 
dailies. 

Only  two  of  the  plans  cover¬ 
ing  18  newspapers  involved  cash 
profit  sharing.  Eight  of  the 
plans  involved  deferred  profit 
sharing  (patterned  after  con¬ 
ventional  pensions),  and  five 
were  combined  plans. 

The  average  conventional  plan 
had  been  in  existence  eight 
years. 

Seven  of  the  plans  had  mini¬ 
mum  age  requirements  for  par¬ 
ticipation  by  employes;  13  plans 
required  a  year  or  more  of 
service. 

Employer  contribution  ranged 
from  5  to  50  percent  of  before¬ 
tax  profits,  compared  with  2  to 
75  percent  for  industry  plans  in 
general. 

Seven  of  the  newspaper  plans 
made  wage  scale  the  sole  basis 
for  allocating  profit  shares;  six 
weighed  the  allocation  by  years’ 
service. 


“It  was  discovered  that  profit 
sharing  publishers  seldom  know 
about  each  other’s  programs, 
nor  do  their  trade  associations. 
There  is  very  little  literature  on 
newspaper  profit  sharing,  and 
profit  sharing  researchers,  them¬ 
selves,  are  limited  in  their  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  regarding  the 
practice,”  Mr.  Malott  wrote. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  he  continued,  “the  most 
definitive  statement  which  can 
come  from  this  .  .  .  .study  is  that 
23  to  114  or  possibly  more  of 
the  nation’s  nearly  1,800  daily 
newspapers  may  l)e  practicing 
some  form  of  profit  sharing.” 

KeM‘urcli  Suggested 

Mr.  Malott  described  in  detail 
how  three  of  the  profit  sharing 
plans  work — those  at  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  and  the  Bergen 
(Hackensack,  N.  J.)  Evening 
Record  —  described  in  bulletin 
form  all  plans  included  in  his 
study,  and  recommended  these 
areas  for  further  research: 

1.  A  study  which  would  in¬ 
clude  every  daily  newspaper’s 
attitudes  toward  profit  sharing. 

2.  A  study  of  profit  sharing 
discontinuances  among  news¬ 
papers.  “If  it  could  l>e  deter¬ 
mined  why  profit  sharing  plans 
are  dropped,  it  should  reveal  by 
implication  how  they  can  be 
made  to  succeed,”  he  wrote. 

3.  A  study  of  the  effect  of 
profit  sharing  on  union  organi¬ 
zation.  “Perhaps  with  this 
knowledge,”  he  wrote,  “much 
of  labor’s  opposition  to  profit 
sharing  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  could  be  overcome.” 

4.  A  study  of  the  effect  of 
profit  sharing  on  newspaper 
profits. 

Incentive  for  Efficiency 

Mr.  Malott  said  the  most  im¬ 
portant  condition  necessary  for 
a  successful  profit  sharing  plan 
in  the  newspaper  industry  is 
that  “the  nature  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  must  allow  an  employe  or 
group  of  employes  to  improve 
efficiency.” 

“Do  reporters,  printers,  cir¬ 
culation  men  or  advertising 
salesmen  have  sufficient  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  increase  efficiency?”  he 
asked.  “Or  is  this — because 
newspapers  are  not  the  produc¬ 
tion  line  operations  found  else¬ 
where  in  industry — mostly  up  to 
management? 

“Can  a  faster  reporter  be  a 
better  reporter?  Can  a  circula¬ 
tor,  whose  district  is  already 


saturated,  sell  more  subscrip¬ 
tions?  Can  an  ad  salesman, 
already  doing  his  best  in  a 
limited  time,  sell  additional  ads? 
Can  a  group  of  printers,  bound 
by  their  international  union’s 
bogus  rule,  do  away  with 
bogus?” 

“In  short,”  continued  Mr. 
Malott,  “the  newspaper  must 
have  some  profits  to  share  and 
it  must  have  a  capacity  for 
increased  efficiency  or  it  has  no 
business  with  profit  sharing  as 
an  incentive  device.” 

But  deferred  profit  sharing 
which  has  taken  the  form  of 
pension  plans  can  have  more 
appeal,  he  said.  “No  business¬ 
man  can  argue  with  the  value 
of  substituting  variable  for 
fixed  costs — particularly  in  the 
area  of  labor  fringe  benefits. 

“The  government’s  encourage¬ 
ment  through  taxation  and 
labor’s  recent  push  for  pension 
plan  improvements  give  deferred 
profit  sharing  some  powerful 
arguments  for  publishers.” 


School  Auditorium 
Honors  Publisher 

Findlay,  Ohio 

The  auditorium  of  the  new 
Findlay  High  School  has  been 
named  in  honor  of  R.  L.  Hemin- 
ger,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Findlay  Republican-Courier. 

The  Board  of  Education  an¬ 
nouncement  said,  “We  feel  it 
appropriate  to  name  this  audi¬ 
torium  in  his  honor  to  make  a 
public  recognition  of  the  unique 
role  he  has  played  through  the 
years  in  our  community.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heminger  at¬ 
tended  the  ceremonies  sponsored 
by  civic  clubs.  Mr.  Heminger, 
who  started  his  career  on  the 
newspaper  in  1914  after  gradu¬ 
ating  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  praised  for  his 
interest  in  school  affairs  and 
for  the  vigorous  support  his 
newspaper  and  radio  stations 
have  given  to  the  development 
of  educational  facilities. 


James  Lee  Cooper 
Toronto  G&M  Editor 


Toronto 

R.  Howard  Webster,  chairman 
and  publisher,  has  appointed 
James  Lee  Cooper  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail.  Earle  B.  Rich¬ 
ards  was  appointed  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  finance. 

Mr.  Cooper  and  Mrs.  Oakley 
Dalgleish,  wife  of  the  late  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Globe 
and  Mail,  were  named  to  the 
board  of  directors. 

In  his  nearly  40  years  in  the 
newspaper  business,  Mr.  Cooper 
has  been  a  reporter,  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  and  editor.  He  has 
been  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  the  Globe  and  Mail  since 
February  1959. 

Bom  in  England,  he  began  his 
career  with  the  Darwen  News 
in  Lancashire.  He  joined  Lord 
Beaverbrook’s  Daily  Express  as 
a  reporter  in  1936.  During  the 
Second  World  War,  Mr.  Cooper 
covered  the  blitzes  of  London, 
Birmingham  and  Southampton, 
was  attached  as  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  to  the  Mediterranean 
Fleet  and  covered  campaigns  in 
the  Western  Desert,  Madagas¬ 
car,  Sicily,  Italy,  France  and 
Austria. 

After  the  war  he  became  the 
first  staff  correspondent  for  the 
Daily  Express  in  Canada.  For 
eight  years  his  office  was  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail  building  and 
from  there  he  ranged  across  the 
country,  chronicling  Canadian 


news.  He  later  became  head  of 
the  Express’  New  York  bureau 
and  was  in  charge  of  his  news¬ 
paper’s  coverage  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  posted  back 
in  London  in  1957.  In  October 
1958,  as  Mr.  Dalgleish’s  repre¬ 
sentative,  Mr.  Cooper  negotiated 
with  the  Times  of  London  to 
print  and  distribute  the  Globe 
and  Mail’s  Overseas  Edition,  the 
first  overseas  edition  of  any 
Canadian  newspaper.  He  di¬ 
rected  operations  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Edition  which  has  now 
developed  as  the  Globe  and 
Mail’s  International  Report  on 
Business,  until  his  appointment 
as  executive  assistant  to  Mr. 
Dalgleish. 

Mr.  Richards  has  been  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail  since  1949.  Born 
in  St.  Thomas,  he  had  his  first 
taste  of  newspaper  work  as  a 
district  sales  representative  for 
the  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press. 
He  filled  the  post  for  two  years 
between  completing  high  school 
and  enrolling  in  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario,  where  he 
was  a  gold  medalist  in  business 
administration. 

He  joined  the  Globe  and  Mail 
as  assistant  to  the  general  man¬ 
ager  and  in  1952  was  appointed 
business  manager.  Mr.  Richards 
also  became  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  company  in  1955  and  was 
named  to  the  board  of  directors 
in  1959. 
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FCC  Reviews 
24-Hour-Rate 
Wire  Service 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  will  hold  hearing 
Sept.  9-13  to  decide  whether 
new  FCC  regulations  on  the 
leasing  of  private  line  telegraph 
and  telephotograph  services 
would  impair  the  dissemination 
of  news. 

Newspaper  and  wire  service 
officials  will  offer  testimony  that 
the  new  regulations  will  be  det¬ 
rimental  to  news  operations. 
The  main  point  at  issue  is  the 
FCC’s  decision  to  abolish  the 
“clock-hour  rate,”  whereby  news 
services  could  lease  wires  for 
periods  less  than  24  hours. 
Under  the  new  rules,  the  wires 
must  be  leased  for  the  full  24 
hours  a  day. 

The  new  regulations  were  a 
result  of  an  FCC  investigation 
into  the  charges  and  classifica¬ 
tions  for  private  line  services 
furnished  by  Western  Union 
and  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company.  They 
were  announced  in  January,  and 
United  Press  International,  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  hied  petitions  asking  for 
suspension  of  the  new  rules  and 
an  inquiry  into  their  effect  on 
press  operations.  The  FCC 
grranted  the  stay  and  agreed  to 
the  inquiry. 

CKerall  Rale  Lowered 

An  FCC  spokesman  explained 
that  the  new  regulations  actu¬ 
ally  lowered  the  rates  for  24- 
hour  leasing  of  the  wires,  but 
would  have  the  effect  of  boost¬ 
ing  costs  for  news  operations 
that  currently  use  the  wires 
only  for  specihed  periods  during 
the  day.  He  said  that  supple¬ 
mental  news  services  would  be 


THE  IMAGE  MEN — When  the  Institute  of  Public  Relations  in  Great 
Britain  invited  ideas  for  a  symbol  which  expresses  the  profession's 
aims,  this  version  of  "The  Three  Monkeys"  was  submitted  as  an 
"on-the-spur-of-the-moment"  idea.  The  institute  is  seeking  more 
recognition  and  standing  in  industry  for  the  PR  practitioners. 


harder  hit  than  AP  and  UPI, 
but  that  the  major  wire  services 
would  be  affected  since  they 
lease  some  wires  on  a  part-time 
basis. 

Scheduled  to  testify  at  the 
inquirj'  are  John  Cowles  Jr., 
Minnesota  Star  and  Tribune; 
Stanford  Smith,  ANPA;  Henry 
J.  Leader,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Press  and  Obsen'er;  Sid  Gold¬ 
berg,  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance;  Edgar  W.  B. 
Fairchild,  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions;  Harry  T.  Montgomery, 
AP;  Harrj'  R.  Flory,  UPI; 
Frank  Tremaine,  UPI  Newspic- 
tures;  Roderick  W.  Beaton, 
UPI;  James  S.  Hennessy, 
United  Features  Syndicate; 
Jack  H.  Lockhart,  Scripps-How- 
ard;  and  Vincent  S.  Jones,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers. 

Also  Philip  Hochstein,  Ad¬ 
vance  News  Service;  Everett 
Walker,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  News  Service;  Lawrence  S. 
Fanning,  Chicago  Daily  News; 
Thomas  N.  Burns,  Chicago 
Tribune  Press  Service;  Rex 
Barley,  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  News  Service; 
Alfred  Friendly,  Washington 
Post;  John  R.  Callaham,  Mc- 
Graw  Hill;  Admiral  Robert  L. 
Dennison,  Copley  News  Service; 
and  Raymond  J.  McHugh,  Cop¬ 
ley  News  Service. 

♦  ♦  * 

CABLE  CHANGES  STUDIED 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  looking  into  pos¬ 
sible  changes  in  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  leased  overseas  cables. 

The  suggested  changes  would 
give  private  customers — includ¬ 
ing  news  services  and  newspa¬ 
pers — more  leeway  in  the  use 
of  leased  circuits  and  would 
probably  cut  costs. 

“We  are  in  a  transitional 
period  in  communications,”  said 
an  FCC  spokesman.  “When  the 
regulations  were  originally 
drawn  up,  there  were  only  a 
limited  number  of  cables  avail¬ 


able.  Today,  there  are  more 
cables,  and  with  the  advent  of 
satellite  communication  we  feel 
that  channel  service  can  be 
‘tailor-made’  to  customers’  de¬ 
mands.” 

One  proposed  change  would  be 
to  permit  the  simultaneous 
transmission  of  voice  and  data 
records  over  a  channel.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  only  alternate  transmission 
is  allowed. 

Another  change  would  permit 
customers  to  lease  a  telephone 
circuit  and  install  their  own 
equipment  to  subdivide  it  into 
a  number  of  telegrraph  channels. 

The  FCC  is  considering  a  re¬ 
duction  in  rates  to  a  customer 
who  leases  a  number  of  tele¬ 
graph  circuits,  but  is  also  look¬ 
ing  into  the  possibility  of  add¬ 
ing  surcharges  for  the  use  of  a 
circuit  for  both  voice  and  record 
communication  and  for  having 
more  than  one  user  at  either  end 
of  the  circuit. 

The  Associated  Press,  United 
Press  International  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  have  filed  state¬ 
ments  with  the  commission, 
backing  all  the  changes  except 
the  levying  of  surcharges  for 
certain  uses  of  a  channel. 

The  FCC  inquiry  was 
prompted  by  the  upcoming  Third 
Plenary  Assembly  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Telecommunication  Un¬ 
ion  which  will  convene  in  Mos¬ 
cow  in  May. 

• 

Starzel  Seeks  Degree 

Le  Mars,  Iowa 

Frank  J.  Starzel,  retired  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  disclosed  on  a  visit  here 
last  week  that  he  plans  to  work 
toward  a  college  degree  by  tak¬ 
ing  correspondence  courses  from 
the  University  of  Iowa.  He  also 
has  an  engagement  to  lecture 
in  journalism  next  spring  at  the 
University  of  Texas.  He  spent 
some  time  here  with  his  brother, 
Rome,  publisher  of  the  LeMars 
Globe-Post. 


Industrial  Union 
Embraces  Whole 
Cold  Type  Staff 

San  Fe2inand«i,  Calif. 

The  San  Fernando  ValUy 
Sun,  a  35,000-circulation  paper 
published  Thursday  and  Sun¬ 
day,  has  signed  a  contract  with 
the  Offset  Workers,  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants  Union 
Local  78,  covering  the  entire 
production  staff. 

Robert  K.  Straus,  publisher, 
said  the  agreement  is  for  two 
years  and  embraces  composing 
room  and  circulation  i)ersonnel. 
Pressmen  and  photo-lab  tech¬ 
nicians  were  covered  in  a  con¬ 
tract  signed  last  April. 

Mr.  Straus  said  he  was  taking 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  the 
one-union  idea  advanced  by 
Elmer  Brown,  president  of  the 
International  Typographical 
Union.  Giving  complete  juris¬ 
diction  to  an  industrial  union, 
he  said,  is  a  sensible  move  be¬ 
cause  craft  unions  are  married 
to  old  “hot  type”  printing  meth¬ 
ods.  The  Sun  is  printed  by  cold 
type  and  web  offset  techniques. 
• 

Annenberg  Appoints 
Hooker  to  New  Post 

Philadelphu 

Walter  H.  Annenberg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Triangle  Publications 
Inc.,  announced  Sept.  1  that 
Stewart  Hooker,  director  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  labor  relations  for 
the  company  for  the  past  19 
years,  has  b^n  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher,  J.  Samuel 
Perlman,  of  the  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Daily  Racing  Form, 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Hooker  was  bom  in  Chi¬ 
cago  Aug.  5,  1907.  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  University  of 
Michigan,  where  he  majored  in 
journalism,  in  June,  1929,  and 
went  to  work  for  the  Toledo 
Blade  as  a  reporter.  In  Janu¬ 
ary,  1931,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Special  Standing  Committee  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  In  1934  he 
organized  the  Cleveland  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
and  managed  that  organization 
for  10  years. 

In  1944  he  went  to  Triangle 
Publications. 

• 

Around  the  World 

George  G.  Myrover,  editor 
emeritus  and  columnist  of  the 
Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Observer, 
and  Mrs.  Myrover,  are  leaving 
Sept.  13,  for  a  trip  around  the 
world.  They  will  visit  20  coun¬ 
tries  and  are  scheduled  to  arrive 
New  York  about  Thanksgiving. 
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Foreign  Students  Learn 
English  from  Newspaper 


Winooski  Paek,  Vt.  columnists  as  a  starting  point 
Students  from  all  parts  of  the  for  composition, 
world  sat  in  a  St.  Michael’s  Col-  Mr.  Rivers  told  the  prospec- 
lege  cla-.  room  one  day  recently  tive  teachers  he  found  colum- 
and  studied  English  using  the  nists  such  as  Ann  Landers  ef- 
Burlington  Free  Press.  fective  for  junior  high  students 

The  foreign  language  students  because  the  problem  is  usually 
at  St.  Michael’s  represent  Can-  interesting  to  them  and  the  stu- 
ada,  Columbia,  Mexico,  Vene-  dents  “have  the  material  right 
7.uela,  Honduras,  Korea,  Thai-  there  to  work  with  and  it 
land.  .Japan  and  several  other  doesn’t  take  an  hour  for  them  to 
countries  in  the  summer  session  think  of  a  subject  to  write 
course  taught  by  Robert  A.  Riv-  about.” 

ers,  a  Hurlington  Junior  High  Mr.  Rivers  attended  a  work- 
School  English  and  foreign  Ian-  shop  at  Syracuse  University  last 
guage  instructor.  summer  on  use  of  the  newspa- 

Mr.  Rivers,  who  has  been  ia  the  classroom, 
using  the  newspaper  -  in  -  the  - 
classroom  approach  to  language  9 

courses  in  his  high  .school  class-  ^C»»*C*f*C*  a  A  UX 
es  with  successful  results,  used  {Continued  from  page  9) 
it  in  two  ways  at  the  St.  Mi-  ' 

chad’s  class:  “Enterprise  has  built  our  two  ] 

— As  instruction  for  the  for-  countries.  What  are  we  doing  j 
eign  language  students,  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  \ 

— And  as  a  demonstration  to  encourage  enterprise  so  that 
class  for  an  additional  22  stu-  national  progress  of  lioth  coun¬ 
dents  from  the  University  of  tries  may  be  as  great  in  the 
Tunis  who  are  here  from  that  next  50  years?” 

North  African  land  studying  Mr.  Wood  said  it  seemed  to 
language  for  the  teaching  pro-  him  that  the  industrial  develop- 
fession.  ment  begun  in  the  St.  Catha- 

Using  the  newspaper  in  a  vo-  rines  area  with  the  Ontario 
cabulary  lesson,  Mr.  Rivers  Paper  Company  would  be  looked 
asked  students  to  select  five  upon  by  Canadians  as  a  bright 
new  words  from  Page  One  and  chapter  “in  your  country’s  his- 
use  them  correctly  in  a  sentence,  tory.” 

Among  words  chosen  were:  “I  would  like  to  point  out,” 

rift,  ailment,  donned,  uproar,  he  said,  “the  special  relationship 
stalemate,  OK,  summoned,  run-  of  these  paper  companies  (the 
off,  pits,  distress  and  bumps.  Tribune  also  owns  a  paper  mill 
Exercises  in  writing  head-  at  Baie  Comeau,  Quebec)  to  the 
lines  called  for  use  of  the  Eng-  parent  company.  Our  mills  are 
lish  language,  and  Mr.  Rivers  unique.  They  have  no  counter- 
turned  to  the  editorial  page  for  part. 

lessons  in  composition.  “They  are  the  only  wholly- 

One  student  saw  his  oppor-  owned  publisher  mills  in  Can- 
tunity:  adian  industry.  Their  entire 

“The  Air  Force  should  move  output  of  newsprint — and  97% 
its  planes  to  another  location,”  of  their  total  output  of  news- 
he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  edi-  print,  pulps,  and  chemical  by- 
tor.  “It’s  much  too  noisy  to  products — is  exported  to  the 
study.  I  am  a  summer  student  United  States, 
at  St.  Michael’s  and  I  can’t  get  “From  the  viewpoint  of  Can- 
my  studying  done  because  the  ada’s  wellbeing,  it  would  seem 
planes  make  so  much  noise.”  to  me  that  our  operations  here 
St.  Michael’s  is  just  across  the  couldn’t  be  more  ideally  suited 
Winooski  River  from  the  Bur-  to  your  national  interest.  We 
lington  Municipal  Airport,  used  manufacture  goods  in  Canada, 
by  the  Vermont  Air  National  We  give  employment  to  thou- 
Guard  Jets.  sands  of  Canadian  citizens.  We 

Another  Central  America  stu-  sell  our  goods  almost  exclusively 
dent  wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  edi-  to  publisher-owners  in  the 
tor,  that  although  he  is  “so  far  United  States  for  U.S.  dollars, 
from  my  country’’  he  is  happy  These  dollars  enrich  the  Cana- 
to  read  about  it  “in  your  excel-  dian  economy  by  more  than  $60 
lent  newspaper.”  million  a  year.  That’s  in  excess 

Other  newspaper  exercises  in-  of  a  million  U.S.  dollars  every 
eluded  display  advertisements  week.” 

for  vocabulary  (new  words  Mr.  Wood  said  it  has  been  the 
learned  by  the  Canadians  and  Tribune  Company’s  longtime 
Central  Americans  included  policy  to  reinvest  in  Canada  a 
shrimp,  brussel  sprouts,  fowl,  great  bulk  of  the  earnings  of 
celery  and  quarters)  and  use  of  its  Canadian  companies.  Expan- 
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sion  and  improvement  made 
during  50  years  have  been 
financed  by  the  parent  company 
and  the  Canadian  companies’ 
own  capital. 

“We  feel,”  he  continued,  “that 
much  of  the  success  of  our 
Canadian  operations  grows  out 
of  our  long  established  policy 
of  encouraging  autonomy  in 
their  management.  The  senior 
executives  are  predominantly 
Canadian.  We  have  in  our  Cana¬ 
dian  companies  156  directorships 
and  oflferships.  Eighty-six — or 
more  than  lialf — are  held  by 
Canadians. 

“Every  place  they  operate  our 
Canadian  companies  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  reputation  for  construc¬ 


tive  action.  They  have  been 
noted  for  their  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  long-term  in¬ 
terests  of  their  employes  and 
for  the  communities  of  which 
they  are  a  part.” 

Mr.  Wood  said  that  in  the 
Tribune  Company’s  first  year 
of  operation  in  Thorold,  On¬ 
tario,  (near  St.  Catharines)  less 
than  5,800  tons  of  newsprint 
was  produced.  The  entire  Cana¬ 
dian  newsprint  output  that  year 
was  402,000  tons. 

Today,  he  said,  the  Tribune’s 
mills  produce  about  400,000 
tons  of  newsprint  a  year. 

“Today  we  are  Canada’s 
eighth  largest  producer  of  news¬ 
print,”  Mr.  Wood  pointed  out. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

DIAL.  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  349-7422 
"America’a  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Buying?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  DIALI 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Established  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

A  GOOD  BROKER  saves  ‘hunting’ 
costs,  guides  on  maximum  tax  advan¬ 
tages  and  counsels  toward  successful 
operations.  Newspaper  Service  Com¬ 
pany.  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama 
City,  Fla. 

DEMAND  FOR  PAPER  IS  GREAT. 
Now  is  the  time  to  sell.  Perhaps  you 
are  listed  with  others ;  it  makes  no 
difference — list  with  us.  We  give  quick 
action ;  we  have  a  number  of  buyers. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  Brokers,  Box  579. 
Gadsden,  Alabama. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CREAM-OF-'THE-CROP  WEEKLIES: 
Colo.  $115M-S90M-$70M;  New  Eng. 
$125M;  Ind.  t235M;  Minn.  t70M-$5&M ; 
Wash.  $120M.  Others:  M.  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CALIF.  Rural  Exclusive  Weekly. 
Above-average  plant.  $96,000  grose, 
$25,000  down.  Steady  growth  for  at 
least  10  years  makes  this  isolated 
property  tops  capital  gainswise.  Joseph 
A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Brokers.  2234 
E:.  Romneya  Dr,,  Anaheim,  Oalif. 

COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY  in  resort 
and  farm  region  of  Central  Wisconsin 
netting  $20,000  year.  Excellent  equip¬ 
ment,  only  shop  and  paper  in  county. 
This  is  satisfying  journalism  at  its 
best  with  bright  future  for  builder. 
Requires  $20,000  down,  business  can 
be  paid  for  out  of  earnings  in  five 
years.  Write  Box  316,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OOMBINA’nON  Newspaper- Web  Off¬ 
set  Printing  Center.  Complete,  Modern, 
with  established  group  of  publication 
customers,  plus  semi-weekly  with  daily 
■Potential.  Gross  near  half  million,  with 
consistent  growth  record.  Central  loca¬ 
tion  in  South  East.  Terms.  Write  Box 
373,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Daily  in  choice  western  county 
seat;  100  miles  from  metro- 
imlitan  City;  $250,000  gross, 
profitable;  owner  advancing  to 
larger  daily,  $90,000  down.  Box 
1  359,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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ANNOLNCEMENTS 

.4.NNOLNCEMENTS 

.NEW.SPAPER  SERVICES  | 

EQUIPMENT  MART 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

Press  Engineers  j 

Material  for  Sale 

DAILY-WEEKLY  COMBINATION. 
Area  2.  GrossinK  over  $160,001)  with 
$16,000  profit.  Good  growth  potential. 
Owner  has  other  preasinK  intereats. 
Will  sacrifice  for  $125,000  with  $20,000 
down.  Box  371,  Editor  &  Publiaher. 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY— Fine  prospects. 
Silent  partnership  $10,000.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C. 
27402. 


GROWTH  GROUP 

First  offeriBK  of  suburban  quality 
Kroup,  one  6000  paid,  two  free  but 
easily  switched.  Well-e<iuipi>ed  plant, 
buildinit  with  expansion  mom.  will 
Itross  $110  to  $120  thousand  this  year. 
HiRh  Krowth  area  can  easily  double 
this  in  five  years.  $30,000  ilown  with 
$80,000  balance  fmm  eaminKS  for  well- 
qualifie<l  buyer.  Box  272,  Exlitor  & 
Publisher. 

SMALL  DAILY  in  West  VirRinia. 
Good  net.  Write  Len  Feiifhner  Attency, 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michiitan. 

1.  SOUTHWEST.  County  seat  exclu¬ 
sive.  Price<l  at  $45,000.  Terms. 

2.  NORTHB^VST.  ABC  weekly.  Volume 
exceeds  $90,000.  Fine  shop.  Priced  at 
$100,000.  Terms. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  A.SSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywo<Mi  Blvd. 

Los  Aniteles  28,  California 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  (&  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  90c;  Z  ®  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  10c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  <9  $1.35;  2  (8  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
^point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10.  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement— (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  “classified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Tunsday,  S:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders' 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

ISO  TMrd  Avn..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.,  10022 
PlioiM  PUbo  2-7050 


I  WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 

^  Ariz.  offset  tab  |40M.  $14M  tin 
'  Ariz.  2-i>ai>er  chn.  $140M.  dn 

I  Calif.  :i*|>Hi>er  chn.  $110M.  |29M  dn 
Calif.  2wi>ai>er  chn.  $15bM,  $4HM  dn 
i  Colo,  weekly  w,  bids  $21M.  $5M  dn 
N.M.  Kood  location  $26M,  $6M  dn 
I  N.M.  Mnall  pa|)er  $5M  dn 

;  Texas  county  seat  $H2M.  $9M  dn 
I  WESTERN  PRINTING  PLANTS 
Phoenix  offset  S5oM.  $14M  dn 
,  Tucson  letterpress  $5oM.  $14M  dn 
j  Western  litho  serv.  $S0M,  $23M  dn 
'  DEAN  SELLERS.  Newspaper  Broker. 

,  625  £.  Main.  Mesa,  Ariz.,  Affiliate  of 
I  W.  H.  Leynse,  L(«  Altos,  Cal. 

I  WHO  WANTS  IOWA  EXCLUSIVE 
c<mnty  seat?  Two  weeklies.  iKith  <ifficiar 
^ross  over  $100,000:  proven  competency 
I  plus  $25,000  may  do  it  for  you.  Wayne 
I  Peterson.  214  Natl.  Bidfc..  M(K>rhea<l, 

I  Minn. 

I  Newspapers  Wanted 

YOUNG  MAN,  weekly  exi>erience,  ; 
I  wants  to  buy  or  l>ecome  partner  on 
’  weekly.  Now  in  PR.  Sincere  desire  for  j 
hard  work  and  satisfaction  of  com¬ 
munity  paper  aRain.  Box  374,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Business  Opptirlunities 

WANT  PRINTING  PLANT  and  ad- 
vertisin);  cooperation  for  established 
new8pai>er.  N.Y.C.  Box  277,  Editor  A 
,  Publisher. 

WANTED :  EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 
for  proiMised  daily  newspaper  upstate 
New  York,  area  of  200.000  population, 
for  investment  and  active  participation. 
Box  341,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW.SP.\PER  SERVICES 


PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 


•  Dismantimg 

•  Moving 

•  Storage 


•  Repairing 

•  Trucking 

•  Erecting 


L.  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS.  INC. 

5002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Phone  744-3295 

Contact:  Gary  Griffin  or  Bill  Davia 

Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCBJSSING 
Serving;  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


RECORDAK  FILM  READER,  model  & 
Excellent  condition,  $600.  Contact- 
Executive  Office,  Aabury  I'ark  Pcm 
Asbury  Park,  N,  J, 

Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  aT^RIDBI 
S'  or  14'  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Bconomv 
FURMAN  O,  RUFF  SALES 
P,0.  Box  12256,  St.  Peterslmrg,  F)., 

Presses  &  Machinerv 


LINOTYPES 


Cartoonists 

CARTOONIST/GAGWRITERS’  month¬ 
ly  journal  has  over  forty  live  markets 
ea'h  issue,  with  articles,  features : 
panel,  strip  and  studio  news  of  the 
cartooninK  world.  $1.25  copy — $13. ,50 
year.  GAG  SLANT,  7742  S.  Caritenter. 
ChicaKO,  Illinois  60620. 

Consultants 

SYSTBMS-RATES-PROMOTIONS 
No  "maKio  formulas”  .  .  .  Just  hard 
work  to  solve  your  particular  problem. 
Medium-Small  Dailies  and  Weeklies. 
CLASSIFIED  UNLIMITED 
2181  Wisconsin,  EuKene,  OreKon 
Phone  343-0700 


HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  copy — save 
time — money,  editorial  and  comitosing; 
costs.  P.O.  Box  6451.  San  Francisco. 

Job  Printing 

PRESS  'HME  AVAILABLE  on  our 
4-untt  Goss  Suburban  Rotary  Offset 
Press.  Newspapers  or  flyers.  Color  any 
patre.  E)xact  regrister.  Standard  Ptft.  & 
Pub.  Co.,  107  W.  Main  St,  Carrollton, 
Ohio.  Phone  627-2129. 

PUBLISHING  FACILITIES 

Publisher  has  6800  sq,  ft.  office  apace 
mid-town  NYC:  will  divide.  Telewriter 
connection  to  Washing;ton,  D.C.,  Pitts, 
Circulation  fulfillment,  direct  mail. 
Black  &  white  newspaper  composition 
and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or 
contract  basis.  Call  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Area  Code  212,  LO  3-6563,  or  writ* 
Box  982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRINT  IT  IN  FLORIDA 
Fast  web  offset  at  Newspress  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  431,  St.  Petersburg  33731 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REP.AIRING— TRUCKING 
Exjtert  Seiwice— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


ry  Griffin  or  Bill  Davis  |  GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 

Presses  and  Conveyors  j  IG-Page  and  Vi  folder- -2  color  pan., 

j  comiiensator.',  side  lay  retrister _ 6t 

VARDS  TRANSFER  HP  2-molor  AC  drive— complete  stereo 

Co.,  Inc.  — available  now  ! 

re.  -  1315  Ashland  St.  All  Ncw  1953 

as  RIverdale  1-6363 

riG.  DISMANTLING  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

ING,  REPAIRING  60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-46M 

I  PROCBISSING  — - - - - - - - 

)uth  and  S.W.  since  1900  HOE  PRESSES 

30  Units  vertical  and  3  Units  arch 
Tf omei? vrp  a*  4  Rvyr  I  design,  23-9/16  cut-off  Equipired  with 

E-v*--**  “x^-v  I  IvlAKl  6  folders  in  24  unit  line  and  on*  folder 

-  in  9  unit  line.  Priced  at  $1600,  per 

Composing  Room  unit  &  iter  folder,  these  itresses  are  in 

- - - - - - -  good  condition.  Available  fall  IMS. 

— Your  inspection  invited  to  view  equip- 
IlN  I  bK  I  Yrbo  ment  in  operation. 

Contact:  Production  Office 

MODEL  F-4/4  Mixer  —  4/90  &  4/34  TELEGRAM  PUBLISHING  CO.  LTD., 
mags.— 4  Molds  Toronto-1  Canada 

MODEL  G-4  Mixer  —  2/90  &  2/72  - - 

mags. — 6  Molds  MUST  HAVE  ROOM  I  Our  AB  Duplex 

MODEL  G-4/2  Mixer  -  2/90,  2/72  &  mluce.!  to  $4  000  for  immcliate  sale; 
2/34  mags.-6  Molds  8-pages,  priats  two  ways  half  ud 

i.  »  u  1.  L-  <iuarter  fold.  Appraisetl  at  $6,900.  Hu 

MODEL  H-3  Headletter  Machine  —  $i.(mo  color  deck  and  $400  two-roll 
3/72  mags.  4  Molds  attachment,  complete  set  rublier  rollers, 

extra  set  form  rollers  never  on  prets, 
MQTYPpS  20-i»aKe  chases,  one  double  truck  chaae, 

clamps,  etc.,  other  extras.  On  main 
RANGEMASTER  Head-  floor — easy  to  move.  Can  be  seen  nin- 
i  —  2/90  &  2/72  wide  nin$r*  Phone  Area  Code  605.  962-6271, 

Is  or  write:  BrookinKS  Register.  Brook-  i 

lIXER  —  4/90  &  4/34  ings.  South  Dakota. _ 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  12-page.  2  to  1 
adders,  Saws,  Blowers,  model.  No.  140,  with  half  and  quarter 
reeders,  A.L.  Motors  page  folder,  color  register.  Must  vacate 
.AVI  A  A  Ti-f-  building.  Easy  to  dismantle  and  re- 

toAN  ASSOCIATES  move,  crating  furnished.  Mat  roller 
t.  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7-4690  stereo  included.  Can  be  seen  run- 

— _ ! _ ! _  ning.  Don’t  pass  up  this  dandy  press. 

__  ,  Ti-  u  1  All  for  $25,000.  The  El  Dorado  Timu, 

^Like  new.  High-low  ^1  Dorado.  Kansas. 

J53^).  Also  one  18  pt  _ ! _ _ 

argach  fe^er.  4400  Watt  Suburban  Webb  Offset  News- 

,20  ^cle,  pat>er  Press.  4-units;  16  ikages;  Folder 

*;  in  center.  In  excellent  condition, 

rite  William  W.  Price,  Samples  of  work  on  request.  Can  be 
(Company  831  Orange  anytime, 

tgton,  Delaware,  19899.  caLL  &  POST 

1949  E.  105  St., 

iREOTYPE  CHASES  are  Cleveland  6,  Ohio. 

Luminite”  Chases  have - 

fies  -  no  welds — no  struc-  GOSS  PRESS 

i.  Uniformly  machinetl  to  Lengrth  paper  page,  23-9/16' 

;  tyi>e  high  ±  .001',  Try  4  Units,  2  pages  wide 

,re  Newspaper  Production  64  Pages  tabloid  collect 

Eastland  Road,  Berea,  Spot  color 

Complete  stereo 

- Now  in  oiieration 

i.  HEAVY  DUTY  Box  178,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

>APER  TURTLES  j - - 

I  over  the  Unite<l  States  PHI  P  POI  DPR': 

ountries.  "Ask  the  man  „  ^  5  L  a,  .  a 

I."  $84. ,50  to  $97.50.  None  Quarter,  Eighth,  Double,  Parallel  and 
iirice  Write  for  litera-  Combinations.  Portable  or  stationary 
for  all  rotary  presses. 

SALES  COMPANY  OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  Inc. 

larket  St..  Elkin,  N.  C.  1637  W.  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklt. 
arrest  distributor  of  Call:  CE  6-8841 

»I>er  Form  Trucks  - - 

.hone:  8.35-1613  _  2  GOSS  UNITS 

multi-face  i«rforators,  in  Each  with  color  cylinder.  23,*,'  cut-off: 
iry  crates,  with  acces-  also  t^i^r  umts. 

lulman  Associates,  60  E.  GEORGE  0.  OXFORD 
I  York-17.  N,  Y,  OXfo.d  p.Q,  Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 

'nrpzir’crrr"  press  bargain 

rial  /or  sale  32-PAGE  GOSS  single-width  #1041 

■  with  2  Capco  txirtable  fountains  and 

4-Pocket  McCain  E-19  Hess  &  Barker  <iuarter  folder.  Ideal 
gnature  feeder,  with  me-  for  publication  and  circular  printinf 
acuum  oiieners.  Vacuum  as  well  as  small  daily  production.  $12>- 
pumps  with  motors.  Me-  500.  Times  Journal,  Vineland,  N.  J, 

elivery.  In  excellent  con- - - 

:«  seen  anytime.  Priced  REIAL  PRESS  BARGAIN 

Miehle  A-1  Cylinder  Press  with  chases, 
CALL  &  POST  rollers  and  delivery  table.  Phone  394- 

19  E.  105  St.,  2183  or  write:  The  South  Lake  Press, 

'eland  6.  Ohio.  CTIermont,  Florida. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  September  7,  1963 


MODEL  33  RANGEMASTER  Head- 
letter  Machine  —  2/90  &  2/72  wide 
mags. — 6  Molds 

MODEL  30  MIXER  —  4/90  &  4/34 
mags. — 6  Molds 

All  with  Quadders,  Saws,  Blowers. 
Electric  Pots,  Feeders.  A.C.  Motora 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St,,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

GIANT  CASTER— Like  new.  High-low 
base  (.763'/.863').  Also  one  18  pt 
mold,  .766",  Margach  feeder.  4400  Watt 
electric  pot,  220  volt.  60  cycle,  alter¬ 
nating  current  —  $1,200.  For  further 
particulars  write  William  W.  Price, 
New.s-Journal  Company,  831  Orange 
Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  19899. 

BETTER  STEREOTYPE  CHASES  are 
here!  j.m.  "Luminite”  Chases  have 
one-piece  frames  -  no  welds — no  struc¬ 
tural  weakness.  Uniformly  machine.!  to 
your  own  true  tyi>e  high  ±  .001'.  Try 
one.  Jack  Moore  Newspaper  Production 
Outfitter,  560  Eastland  Road,  Berea, 
Ohio, 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Unite.1  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them."  $84. ,50  to  $97.50.  None 
lietter  at  any  price.  Write  for  litera¬ 
ture. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin,  N.  C. 
World's  largest  distributor  of 
Newspai>er  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  8,35-1613 

TTS-  4  New  multi-face  jierforators,  in 
original  factory  crates,  with  acces¬ 
sories.  Ben  Shulman  Associates,  60  E. 
42nd  St,,  New  York-17,  N,  Y,  OXfoi-d 
7-4590. 

Material  for  Sale 

FOR  SALE:  4-Pocket  McCain  E-19 
High  s|>eed  signature  feeder,  with  me¬ 
chanical  and  vacuum  oi>eners.  Vacuum 
and  pressure  pumps  with  motors.  Mc¬ 
Cain  stuffer  delivery.  In  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Can  be  seen  anytime.  Priced 
for  quick  sale. 

THE  CALL  &  POST 
1949  E.  105  St., 

Cleveland  6.  Ohio. 


Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


I'rr.vsM  &  Machinery  ] 

GOSS  PRESS 
Double  Octuple 
Anti-Frictlon  Model 

ROP  COLOR 

8  Kullcr  KearinK  Units 

SinKle.  2  Double  Reverse 
2  folortrol  Half  Decks 

1  Color  Arrantrement 

2  Plate  &  1  Blanket  Cyl. 

2  Double  Folders  22%" 

&  1-112  imKe  folders 
Balloon  Former-Bay  Window 
8  Reels,  Tensions,  Pasters 
2  200  HP  AC  Motor  Drives 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

Exclusive 

Sales  Representatives 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y, 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St,  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Arch  Typo  Units,  2  double  folders, 
2214*  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3 
color  humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100 
HP  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels,  Cline 
tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Available  on 
or  about  September  1st,  Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


6-UNIT  GOSS  UNIVERSAL 

48  irage  capacity,  1  color  cylinder.  Floor 
level  operation  with  end-roll  stands. 
Initial  installation  5  units  January 
1951.  6th  unit  and  color  cylinder  in¬ 
stalled  late  1956.  Maximum  speed  40,- 
000  IPH.  GE  press  controls.  100  hp 
motor.  22%"  cut-off.  Available  Fall, 
1964.  If  interested  contact  Harold 
Schlotthauer,  The  Times,  San  Mateo, 
California. 

HOB  PRESS 
Length  paper  pages,  22%“ 

2  Units,  4  pages  wide 
64  Tabloid  pages  collect 
1  Folder 
Complete  stereo 
Now  in  operation 
Box  204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

GOSS  HEADLINER 

4  Units 

2-Color  Cylinders 
Floor  Feed 

Double  Delivery  Folder 
223/4”  Cutoff 
Installed  Less 
Than  7  Years 
$300,000 

Available  Fall  of  '64 

Write  Box  345 
c/o  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Presses  &  Machinery  I 

24-PAGB 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS 
2  to  1  Model,  Serial  #  T  433,  Mfg.  1928 

New  8-page  deck  and  new  fully  auto¬ 
matic  C-H  Drive  added  in  1956. 

Reversing  Couple — Balloon  Former 

Stereotype  Equipment  Includes: 

3500#  Duplex  h^irnace.  Electric  Heat, 
Pump  and  Spout.  Vacuum  casting  box 
(1960),  finishing  machine,  centrifugal 
scorcher,  chipping  block  and  curved 
router.  Sta-Hi  Mat  Former.  Mat  Roller 
Optional. 

This  equipment  available  April  1964. 
Can  be  seen  in  daily  operation. 

DECATUR  DAILY 

Decatur,  Alabama 


SCOTT  PRESS— 223/4 

3  UNITS  —  DOUBLE  FOLDER  — 
BALLOON  FORMER  COLOR  CYL¬ 
INDER  and  REVERSE  —  SCOTT  3- 
ARM  REELS  and  JONES  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  TENSIONS  —  AC  126  HP  2 
MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVE. 

These  are  steel  cylinder,  roller  bearing 
units  installed  new  in  1938  and  have 
heavy  duty  3  to  2  double  folder.  May 
be  inspected  in  operation  on  spot  or 
full  color  work  and  can  be  immediately 
available. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


I6-Pnge  Goss  Deck-A-Tube 
16-Page  Duplex  Standard  2  to  1  Tubular 
12-Page  Duplex  Ttibular 
10/20-Page  Goss  Straightline  with  color 
deck  21(4"  cut-off 
Duplex  &  Goss  flat  l)ed  i>res8es 
4-Unit  Vanguard  Offset  press 
2-Unit  Thatcher  Offset  press 
Mat  rollers — light — medium — heavy 
Pony  autoplate  22^"  cut-off 
Pony  autoplate  23i'i"  cut-off 
Autoplate  chases 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
201  GE.  8-3744  N.J.  OX  .  5-5458  N.Y. 

Stereotype 

ALICO  EVENRAY  mat  drier  with 
automatic  feed  and  ejector  device.  Used 
to  obtain  high  mat  shrinkage.  Will  sell 
for  reasonable  offer.  Write  William 
W.  Price,  News-Journal  Company,  831 
Orange  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
19899. 

1960  HAMMOND  S-8  PLATESHAVER 
complete  with  stereo  shell  plate  hold¬ 
down,  shell  gang  plate  holder  and 
standard  equipment,  220  volt  3  phase 
60  cycle  with  bars.  Cost — $3500;  will 
sell  for  only  $1900.  William  Branen, 
Standard-Press,  Burlington,  Wis. 

PONY  AUTOPLATB  23-l'g“  cut-off, 
A"  thick  plates.  Now  available.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho, 


Wanted  to  Buy 

WANTED  —  32  Page  Single  Width 
Rotary  Press  with  ^lor  and  Stereo 
Equipment.  Peacock  Publishing  CO., 
2319  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago,  Hi. 
60647 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPBfENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


USED  PONY  AUTOPLATE  23A' 
^t-off  1^"  thick  plates.  Prefer  vacuum 
and  water  arch.  Gainesville  Sun,  P.  O. 
57,  Gainesville,  Fla. 


W anted  to  Buy  | 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows  I 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES  I 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

WEB  OFFSET,  ,3-4  units.  Complete  de-  i 
tails  to:  Press  Publications,  Elmhurst. 
Illinois. 


HELP  WA^TE1) _ 

Administrative 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  able  to  co- 
ordinate  a<lvertising,  circulation,  pro¬ 
motion  work.  Must  lie  ingenious.  Lo¬ 
cation  20  minutes  away  from  Man¬ 
hattan.  Replies  treatetl  confidentially. 
State  salary  re<iuirement.  Palisades 
Publishers,  Inc.,  No.  Dean  St.,  Bngle- 
\voo<i.  N.  J. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  expanding  com¬ 
mercial  plant.  Letterpress  and  offset. 
Production,  sales,  pricing,  personnel, 
administrative.  Starpress.  Inc..  San 
Juan.  Write  to:  Personnel,  Cowles 
Magazines  &  Broadcasting,  Inc.,  488 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York-22,  N.  Y. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Zone 
2  weekly,  going  semi-weekly.  Be  one 
of  four  top-man  team.  Ne^  knowl¬ 
edge  of  “Little  Merchant"  Plan.  Profit- 
sharing  incentive  plan  -(-  opportunity 
for  stock  bonus.  Box  234,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  for  PM  Daily  and  Sunday  in 
Zone  7 — 12,500  to  16,000  range.  State 
experience  and  salary  requirements  | 
first  letter.  Prefer  second  man  from 
larger  paper  or  successful  manager 
from  smaller  operation.  Box  308,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Stymied 
on  present  job?  We  have  opening  for 
a  man  who  knows  controlled  and  paid 
circulation,  carrier  promotion,  office 
procedure  for  fast-growing  weekly 
group  in  Southern  (California  coastal 
area.  Write  Howard  Seelye,  P.  O.  Box 
2400,  Palos  Verdes  Peninsula,  Calif, 

EXECUTIVE 

—WHO  CAN  BUILD  CIRCULATION— 
With  experience  to  meet  this  challenge. 
No  gimmicks.  Although  this  is  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  position  future  opportunity 
exceptional  for  the  right  man.  We  are 
a  Zone  2  metrofiolitan  daily  hut  wel¬ 
come  any  inquiries  if  you  have  suitable 
experience  on  any  size  newspaper. 
Please  give  complete  background  and 
salary  history.  Box  354,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

Classified  Advertising 

TOP  AUTOMOTIVE 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN 
To  fill  number  one  spot  in  outside 
sales  staff.  Must  be  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  handling  large  classified  dis¬ 
play  accounts  for  metropolitan  area. 
Immediate  opening.  Salary  open.  Write 
Frank  Hastings,  CAM,  San  Antonio 
Light,  San  Antonio.  Texas. 

Display  Advertising 

TWO  RETAIL  SPACE  SALESMEN; 
one  to  become  advertising  manager. 
Opportunity  with  fast  growing  Zone 
2  weekly  near  metro  areas.  Ambition 
rewarded  with  cash  and  stock  par¬ 
ticipation.  Box  243,  Editor  &  ^b- 
lisher. 

YOUNG  RETTAIL  SALESMAN  to  join 
staff  of  four  in  a  fine  community  of 
30,000.  Must  have  the  ability  to  handle 
all  type  accounts.  Please  include  photo 
in  resume.  Send  to  Jack  Powell,  The 
Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette,  Lancaster, 
Ohio. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  16-page 
plus  progressive  county-seat  weekly, 
Nee<led  immediately.  Must  be  creative, 
personable,  aggressive.  Write  fully, 
education,  exiierience,  references.  In¬ 
clude  photo,  ^gene  Marten,  LaGrange 
Publishing  Company,  LaGrange,  Indi- 


HELP  WANTED _ 

Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  Catholic  weekly  Zone  2.  Enter¬ 
prise,  imagination  essential.  Box  33v, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER. 
Offset  Weekly.  Guarantee  plus.  Wonder¬ 
ful  opportunity  for  right  man  or 
woman.  Box  33L  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAINE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  con¬ 
verting  to  offset,  urgently  needs  capable 
additions  to  advertising  department. 
Sales  ability  #  1  requirement,  experi¬ 
ence  in  advertising  desirable,  art-work 
and  layout  skill  very  helpful.  Salary 
o|)en,  good  chance  for  advancement 
in  growing  organization.  All  details, 
including  experience  and  references, 
first  letter,  please.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  325,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  to  take  over  display 
department  on  13,000  daily.  Retail 
sales,  promotion  and  layout  experience 
necessary.  Position  open  October  1. 
Apply  to  Daniel  W.  Burton,  Adv,  Dir., 
The  Times  Co..  Marietta,  Ohio. 

A  GROWING  PAPER  (20.000)  in  a 
growing  market  has  ofiening  for  ex- 
l>erienced.  young  retail  ad  man  who 
ran  sell.  Good  fringe  benefits.  Write: 
Advertising  Manager,  The  Post-Reg¬ 
ister.  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

AD  MANAGER:  12,000  ABC  suburban 
weekly  near  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
nation’s  hughest  median  family  income 
county ;  big  impulation,  great  growth 
|K>tential.  Nee<i  top-flight  man  (up  to 
$10,C0U)  who  is  not  a  desk  and  title- 
happy  paper  shuffler ;  must  sell  major 
accounts  personally — give  close,  skilled 
direction  to  sales  staff  -like  to  work! 
Generous  salary  iioosts  to  man  who  is 
go-getter.  pnxiucer.  R.  Farquhar, 
Montgomery  County  Sentinel,  Rock¬ 
ville,  Md 

AD  MANAGER  for  offset  suburban 
Pittslnirgh  weekly — 15.000  circulation. 
Must  )>e  strong  in  sales,  layout,  ideas. 
Write  all  in  first  letter.  Publisher, 
Aliquippa  News,  Aliquippa,  Pa. 

EXPERIEINCED  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Salesman  wanted  to  head  and 
organize  department  of  proposed  daily 
newspaiier  upstate  New  York,  area  of’ 
200,000  tiopuiation,  for  investment  and 
active  participation.  Box  370,  Editor  & 
Publisher 

SOCIETY  PUBLICATION,  extensive 
circulation  Southern  Stat^.  desires 
established  agency,  or  experienced  indi¬ 
vidual,  to  sell  display  advertising.  Ex¬ 
clusive  contract — excellent  compensa¬ 
tion.  For  full  information  address  Box 
358,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY!  young 
retail  salesman;  minimum  3  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  good  on  layout  and  copy; 
knows  merchandising.  Good  growth  op- 
imrtunity  in  exploding  area.  Send  com¬ 
plete  education,  experience,  references, 
photo,  air  mail  to;  Bill  Heller,  Daily 
News.  Indio,  California 


REPORTER.  FEATURE  WRITER. 
Young  Zone  2  weekly  paper,  going 
semi-weekly.  Will  take  esirnest  recent 
graduate.  Plenty  of  room  at  the  top 
for  fact  diggers.  Box  238,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DESK  MAN,  experienced,  to  become 
assistant  city  editor  of  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  Central  Virginia  city  of  60,- 
000;  five-day,  40-hr,  week;  numerous 
fringe  benefits.  David  W.  Wright, 
Managing  Editor,  Lynchburg  News, 
Inc.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

EXPANDING  competitive  suburban 
daily  has  immediate  opening  for  above- 
average  reporter-rewrite  man  with  en¬ 
terprise,  professional  pride,  ability.  Top 
pay,  benefits.  87%  hour  week.  Busy 
news  area.  Zone  2.  Box  312,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

FARM  and  Business  News  Writer- 
Photographer  needed  by  growing  eve¬ 
ning  daily  in  Northwestern  Illinoia. 
Prefer  man  with  college  degree  and 
feature  experience  on  large  weriily  or 
small  daily.  Box  294,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Help  Wantecl 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY! 


Mechanical 


COPY  DESK  OPE2JING:  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News;  top  imy:  pension  and 
other  benefits.  Address  Herbert  Moss, 
News  Eklitor. 

DESKMAN  for  Connecticut  daily.  (^n> 
eral  copy  reading,  news  wire  experi*  ^ 
enoe  helpful.  Fast^growing.  EIxoellent  i 
beneflta.  Box  222,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

WHAT  WEyRE  LOOKING  FOR  — 

A  bright,  young  managing  editor  for 
small  Northern  Ohio  6-aftemoon  daily. 
Must  be  able  to  direct  staff,  plan  lay¬ 
out,  effectively  use  pix  and  think  up 
that  "extra”  story.  Our  man  is  on  way 
up,  has  good  reporting  background 
with  basic  understanding  as  to  type  , 
and  pictures.  He  must  be  ready  to 
WORK  I 

Could  a  gal  fill  the  bill  ? 

Starting  salary  (125.  Write  Box  270,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher,  with  full  clips  I 
and  particulars.  I 

FEATURE  WRITER-REa»ORTE3l  with  | 
style,  wit  and  imagination  to  turn  out  I 
bright  features-in-depth  along  with  i 
general  assignment  news  for  26,000  j 
Great  Lakes  daily.  Guild  scale  for  be-  I 
ginner  with  experience  in  college  or  on 
small  paper.  Show  us  samples.  Box  | 
300,  ESditor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REIPORTEai  ; 
wanted  by  small  but  vigorous  after-  ; 
noon  daily.  Young  staff,  good  working 
conditions.  Ideal  spot  for  beginner  or  I 
reporter  with  limits  experience.  Write 
ail,  including  salary  needs,  to:  Man-  I 
aging  Elditor,  Malone  Telegram,  Ma-  ! 
lone,  N.  Y.  I 

MIDWEST  AFTERNOON  DAILY  has  i 
spots  for  experienced  photographer  and 
a  reporter.  Send  photo,  references.  Box 
299,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

POLICB-(X)URTS  REPORTER,  young, 
experienced,  for  Central  Virginia 
morning  newspaper.  E^ve-day,  40-hr. 
week  ;  numerous  fringe  benefits.  David 
W.  Wright,  Managing  Elditor,  Lynch¬ 
burg  News,  Inc.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

REI*ORTER-EDITOR  to  write  area 
news,  work  with  correspondents.  Grow¬ 
ing  8M  daily  (pub.  PM,  Sat.  AM) 
Good  opportunity  for  right  person. 
Write  fully  to  Publisher,  Oneida  (N.Y.) 
Dispatch. 

SMALL  KANSAS  DAILY  needs  city 
editor  immediately.  Must  be  strong  on 
sports,  heads,  layout.  Willing  work 
hard.  Permanent  to  right  man.  Apply: 
Manager.  Russell  (Kans.)  Daily  News. 

STILL  LOOKING  for  that  young  edi¬ 
tor-reporter  to  head  a  three-man  state 
desk  (plus  bureaus,  correspondents)  on 
Lake  Eh-ie.  Ebcperience  should  include 
writing,  editing,  some  photography  and 
layout.  Area  coverage  accounts  for 
over  half  of  our  23,000  circulation.  If 
you  can  turn  out  a  bright,  newsy 
section,  advancement  with  a  growing 
newspaper  group  is  assured. 

ALSO  NEIEDES) :  a  young  reporter 
with  degree  or  experience  to  organize 
a  news  bureau  in  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

Send  photo,  samples  to  W.  N.  Roeegen, 
Managing  Eid.,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  Reg¬ 
ister.  I 

CITY  HALL  and  Police  Reporter,  1-3 
years'  experience  or  more.  Growing 
town  of  26,000.  Good  job — good  people  | 
to  work  with — good  climate.  Sports  i 
work  optional.  Ken  EYancis,  Managing  I 
Eklitor,  News-Journal.  Clovis,  N.M. 

NEWS  EDITOR,  progressive  county- 
seat  weekly.  Needed  immediately.  Must 
be  versatile,  fast  writer,  sharp  editor, 
have  knowledge  of  layout,  adequate 
with  camera,  enthusiastic.  Full  news 
responsibility.  1  assistant.  Paper  aver¬ 
ages  over  16  pages.  Write  fully,  edu¬ 
cation,  experience,  references.  Include 
photo.  Elugene  Marten,  LaGrange  Pub¬ 
lishing  Comi>any,  LaGrange,  Indiana. 

SPORTS  and  outdoor  recreation  editor 
for  area  daily.  Beginner  considered. 
Write:  Tim  Tippett,  Managing  Eld., 
Skagit  Valley  Herald,  or  phone  Mt. 
Vernon,  Washington  (EJD  6-3181). 


EIDITYIR  and  REPORTERS  for  award¬ 
winning,  fast  growing  weekly.  Men 
and  women  with  high  standards  and 
capacity  for  hard  work.  Top  career 
pay  accordingly.  Write  fully,  enclose 
photo.  Publisher,  Times-Mirror,  Lees¬ 
burg,  Va, 

PROMOTION-MINDED  EDITOR 
Elditor,  N.Y.C.  daily  newspaper,  has 
opening  for  aggressive,  creative  ex¬ 
perience  man  to  accomplish  best 
possible  presentation  of  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  features  through  improved  make¬ 
up,  layout,  art  and  typography.  Paper 
has  award-winning  reporters,  world¬ 
wide  bureaus  and  correspondents, 
prestige  and  authority.  Industry-busi¬ 
ness  audience.  Elxciting,  challenging  po¬ 
tential.  Send  details  and  samples  of 
your  work,  in  confidence.  Box  316, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REIADY  TO  MOVE  UP? 
Afternoon  daily  in  metropolitan  suburb 
has  opening  on  desk  for  man  who  can 
double  as  copyreader  and  special  as¬ 
signment  reporter,  to  function  as  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor.  Salary  isn’t  spec¬ 
tacular,  but  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  is  unique,  for  young  man  who 
now  has  3  to  6  years  of  experience. 
Zone  2.  Box  332,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  DESK  MAN 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  sports  desk  man  with  3  or  4 
years'  experience  on  a  good  daily  op¬ 
eration.  Prefer  man  under  30,  college 
degree.  Send  resume  to:  Cleve  Rumble, 
EImployee  Relations  Director,  Louisville- 
2,  Kentucky. 

THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  Daily  News 
needs  Sports  and  Feature  Writer  im¬ 
mediately;  also  another  Writer  with 
advertising  experience  for  challenging 
situation.  Good  salaries  for  both.  Write : 
Elditor,  The  Daily  News,  St.  Thomas, 
Virgin  Islands. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  to  head  Zone  5  wom¬ 
en's  department.  Must  be  enterprising, 
imaginative  and  able  to  handle  layout 
and  makeup  in  addition  to  writing.  Box 
340,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

CHIEIF  EIDITOR  with  10  years'  mini¬ 
mum  experience  for  top  management 
business  publication.  Familiarity  with 
the  construction  industry  advantageous 
but  not  essential.  Box  360,  Elaitor  & 
Publisher, 

(X)PY  REI-WRITE  EDITOR.  Male  or 
Female.  Minimum  5  years  experience. 
Prefer  experience  in  graphic  arts.  Some 
features  and  original  writing.  Pleasant 
offices,  agreeable  associates,  excellent 
growth  potential.  Write  in  confidence, 
state  salary  requirements.  Printing  Im¬ 
pressions,  134  N.  13th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
19107. 

COPYREIADER.  male,  experienced,  for 
growing  New  Jersey  daily — 50,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Starting  salary  $136.60. 
Liberal  fringe  benefits.  Box  342,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

COPY  REIADEnt  WANTED  for  after¬ 
noon  daily,  upstate  N.  Y.  college  town. 
Five-day,  hour  week.  William  J. 

Waters,  The  Journal,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ea>ITOR-REn’ORTER  for  bright., 
modern  group  of  suburban  weeklies  in 
central  New  Jersey.  Right  person  will 
step  in  and  cover  municipal  affairs, 
write  features,  edit  and  layout  new 
edition  of  long-established  paper.  Inter¬ 
esting  opportunity  with  growing 
organization.  Box  363,  Elditor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 

EVENING  PAPEai.  Zone  2.  needs  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  rqx)rter.  Good  opi>or- 
tunity  for  young  man  (or  woman)  in 
city  of  90. (too.  J-School  training  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  not  necessary.  Box  365, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTE® 

Chance  for  young  reiwrter  with  one  to 
four  years’  of  experience  to  join  ex¬ 
panding  Midwestern  morning-evening- 
Sunday  operation.  College  grads  with 
Midwestern  background  preferred.  Box 
363,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE 

CONTACTS 


AN  OLD-FASHIONED  YOUNG 
MAN  WHO  CAN  SEE  THE  GO 
IN  GOLDWATER 

We  are  looking  for  a  man  (or  men  twixt 
26  and  40)  who  has  the  stamina  of  the 
old  frontier  rather  than  the  new — an 
ambitious,  energetic,  intelligent  and  re¬ 
sourceful  individual  who  can  contact 
newspai>er  editors  and  publishers,  in¬ 
terpret  their  needs  and  discuss  the 
greatest  list  of  features  in  the  world. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  an  imagina¬ 
tive  individual  to  find  success  in  the 
most  fascinating  and  influential  part  of 
the  newspaper  field — the  syndicate  busi¬ 
ness.  The  man  we  want  will  lie  sincere, 
honest  and  able  to  travel.  His  knowl¬ 
edge  of  newspaiiers  would  be  a  tremen¬ 
dous  asset,  hut  his  natural  ability  to  be 
successful  is  more  important.  If  you 
think  you  can  fill  the  bill  and  take 
pride  in  the  company  you  represent, 
write  and  tell  us  about  yourself.  Your 
reply  will  be  held  in  confidence.  Box 
360,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

SOLID  FUTURE  offered  soundly 
trained  newspapermen  taking  over  state 
editorship  of  30,000  midwestern  daily. 
Must  effectively  employ  services  of  40 
stringers,  <io  copy  reading,  write  heads, 
dig  out  features,  use  camera  occa¬ 
sionally.  Working  conditions  superior ; 
pay,  extra  lienefits,  attractive.  Send 
resume,  references  to  Box  355,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  interestecl  in  out¬ 
door  as  well  as  spectator.  20,000,  daily 
and  Sunday.  University  town.  Heart  of 
Rockies.  The  Missoulian,  Missoula, 
Montana.  Contact :  Eld  Coyle. 

SPORTSWRITER  —  Assistant  on  Zone 
5  daily  of  30,000  plus.  Duties:  Local 
coverage,  heavy  on  high  schools,  plus 
handling  wire,  headlines  features. 
Must  be  able  handle  desk  alone  when 
necessary,  type:  know  sports  well. 
College  preferred.  Mail  clips,  etc.  Box 
348,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

WANTEID :  Newsman  for  courthouse- 
city  beat.  Prefer  someone  in  Zone  6 
with  an  inclination  and  feeling  for 
local  news  coverage.  Good  chance  for 
a  weekly  reporter  who  wants  to  move 
up.  Write  to:  Managing  Elditor,  Pekin 
Times,  Pekin,  III. 

WOULD-BE  LIBERAL  Democratic 
small-city  daily  seeks  newsman  with 
slight  sports  twist,  and  able  to  stand 
culturally  barren  Ohio  community  — 
and  help.  Daily  Standard.  Celina,  Ohio. 

Free  Lance 

STRINGERS  WANTED 
Monthly  Printing  Trade  Newspaper 
Box  .368,  Elditor  &  Publisher 

WRITERS— AIITISTR—PHOTOGBAPHEBS 
for  assignments.  Dept.  7,  6228  Irvine 
Ave.,  No.  Hollywoo<l.  Calif 

Mechanical 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  for 
small.  6-day  daily  Would  like  prospect 
to  have  experience  or  interest  in  cold 
type  as  well  as  hot.  Call  or  write: 
I^nk  A.  Johnson.  Republican-Reg¬ 
ister,  Mt.  Carmel,  III. 

EX)REMAN  for  4-unit  Vanguard. 
Forty-hour  week,  open  shop.  Two  year 
old  paper.  Must  be  take-charge  man. 
Write:  Manager,  The  Sun  Pub.  Co., 
P,  O.  Box  20,000,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGED,  Zone  9. 
Must  have  knowledge  of  hot  type  and 
cold  type  processes,  offset  and  letter- 
press  rotary  background.  Open  shop. 
Will  consider  young  man  on  the  way 
up.  Complete  resume  of  exi>erience, 
references,  etc.  will  bring  answer.  Box 
298,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  SMALL-TOWN  Web  Otlm 
Daily  offers  opportunity  for  rcsponsihlc 
young  man  with  ideas  in  fast  growi^ 
field  willing  to  take  charge  i>f  rspns 
I  duction.  Must  know  Justowriter  sad 
;  other  “cold  type”  operations  and  mail. 

I  tenance,  have  some  Lino  exierienea 
I  be  willing  to  learn  new  methods  and 
patient  enough  to  teach  others.  tl.OM 
to  start  for  right  man.  Write  Box  318, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TTS  PERFORATOR  OPEJRATORS; 
monitors,  machinists,  all  shifts.  Opts 
shop,  high  take-home  pay,  many  bens 
fits.  Expanding  book  typessttsr. 
ANZEL,  611  Broadway,  New  York-ll 
N.  Y. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  EXIREIMAN.  Daili 
newspaper  with  25,(J00  circulation.  Mid. 
Atlantic  State.  Must  l>e  non-union  and 
have  previous  foremanship  experienos. 
Top  salary,  company  lienefits.  Stat* 
full  details  first  letter.  Box  344,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

Promotion 


AD  SALES 
PRESENTATIONS 
BUILDER 

EIxpanding  sales  promotion  activity  de¬ 
mands  effective  combination  of  writing, 
advertising  and  market  reference  talent 
for  swift  development  of  presentations 
for  salesmen.  Send  professional  bi^ 
raphy  to  EImployment  Manager,  Min 
neapolis,  Minn.  65415. 

MINNEAPOLIS 
STAR  AND  TRIBUNE 


COPYWRITER  with  newspaper  hack 
ground  and  ability  to  write  bright 
and  lively  copy  for  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  New  York  metropolitan  area 
daily,  ftend  resume  to  Box  335,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

PROMOTION  ARTIST 

THE  WASHINGTON 
POST 

We  are  looking  for  a  top  artist  skilled 
in  all  aspects  of  newspaper  promotion 
illustration  and  layout  and  capable  o( 
supervising  the  work  of  3  other  artists 
in  our  Promotion  Department.  This  is 
an  immediate  opportunity. 

This  position  pays  well  and  will  in¬ 
clude  excellent  benefits  such  as  group 
major  medical  and  life  insurance  plan, 
liberal  vacations  and  sick  leave  and 
profit  sharing. 

You  may  write  in  confidence  to  the 
Personnel  Director,  The  Washington 
Post.  Include  a  resume  of  experience  and 
samples  of  your  work  plus  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  references  we  may  con¬ 
tact. 

Public  Relations 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  to  help 
write,  edit  employee  newspaper  and 
assist  in  press  and  public  relations 
work  for  an  upstate  New  York  utility. 
Knowledge  of  news  and  feature  writing 
a  must.  Camera  experience  helpful. 
Journalism  graduate  preferred.  Be¬ 
ginners  will  be  considered.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box 
302,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
EYee  Information 
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Situations  Wanted 

stryI  your  first  source  for  qualified  personnel  in  all  newspaper  departments 


Circulation 


Editorial 


Employment  Agencies 


Administrative 


NOW  ASSISTANT  PUBUSHER  on 
■mall  <luily;  desire  raanagrement  job  or 
managinir  editor’s  spot  with  publisher 
who  does  two  thinKS;  takes  a  stand  on 
issues  and  keeps  up  and  uses  latest 
methods  in  his  paper.  Box  328,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  and/or 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 

seeks  opimrtunity  to  increase  your  in* 
rome  and  mine.  Zone  8  or  9.  I  offer: 
experience,  ability,  drive  and  ambition. 
Do  you  have  the  opportunity?  Write 
Box  356,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

ADVEKTISING  DIRECTOR,  moved  to 
business  manager.  looking  for  a 
change.  Terrific  success;  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  No  future.  Prefer  the  North¬ 
west  Box  376,  Editor  &  Publisher 

AWARD-WINNING 

TOP  BDI’TOR 

NOW  AVAILABLE 

DUE  TO  MERGER 
EXECUTIVE  EDITOR,  41,  with  20 
years’  experience  is  winner  of  29  indi¬ 
vidual  editorial  awards  for  editorials, 
makeup,  general  excellence,  including 
Nieman  Kellowship,  Good  at  handling 
lieople,  improving  product,  instilling 
esprit  de  corps.  Can  manage  editor!^ 
or  all  liepartments,  including  produc¬ 
tion,  advertising,  business.  Has  lived 
both  in  north  and  Florida.  Politically 
independent.  Seeks  position  either  as 
Editor,  Managing  Editor,  Manager  or 
Publisher  of  small  or  medium  daily  (or 
large  weekly  complex).  Refs  on  ability, 
integrity,  responsibility.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  If  you  contact  me  I  can  sell 
myself  the  rest  of  the  way.  Ed  Seney, 
1260  SE  7th  Ave.,  Pompano  Beach, 
Fla.  Phone  WE  3-2129. 

SUCCEISSFUL  45-year-old  daily  pub¬ 
lisher  looking  for  larger  field.  Would 
consider  out-right  purchase  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  stock,  or  management  with 
purchase  option.  All  replies  confidential. 
Box  372,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

YOUNG,  EXPERIENCED  General 
Manager,  Midwest — 25,000  circulation — 
seeks  opportunity  to  share  ownership. 
Box  352,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

A  rtistS'Cartoonists 

CARTOONIST 
Twenty  years’  experience  desires  edi¬ 
torial  cartooning  job.  Have  brush  — 
will  travel!  Box  148,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ART  STUDENT  desires  Cartoonists  As¬ 
sistants  job — comic  strip,  sports,  etc. 
Box  346,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 


Circulation 

CIRCULATIO-N  MAN.  14  years’  back¬ 
ground,  wants  Assistant,  County  or 
Motor  Route  Manager’s  job  on  smaller 
paper.  Know  all  t>ha8e8  of  circulation. 
Forty-four  years  old.  City  Manager 
21.000  now.  Box  357,  Eiditor  &  Pub- 


ERJORPEl-BOUND.  Leaving  October 
for  Morocco,  Rome,  Ten  years’  Wash¬ 
ington  experience  including  Capitol 
Hill,  business,  labor.  Stringer,  assign¬ 
ments.  Box  286,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  Reporter- Photog¬ 
rapher  to  attend  the  1964  Winter 
Olympics  at  Innsbruck,  Austria.  Seek¬ 
ing  stringer  work.  Rates  open.  Box 
362.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

RE:  "CORRESPONDENT  STOCK¬ 

HOLM,  Woman  Writer,  etc.  .  .  .’’ 
readers  who  have  received  no  reply 
from  box  holder  139 — ad  of  July  27th 
through  August  27th — are  requested  to 
write  again  due  to  mail  theft  in  box- 
holders  i>08tal  district  Aug,  20th;  re¬ 
plies  may  have  l>een  stolen.  Box  139, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Dispatch 

DISPATCH  PROBLEIMS?  Journeymen 
doing  clerical  work?  Dispatch  and 
Service  department  head  with  10  years’ 
experience  on  fast  moving  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  publication  with 
170,000  circulation  desires  change. 
Capable  of  organizing  and  directing 
any  size  operation.  Beet  of  References. 
Age  41.  Box  297,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

BXPERIE1N<3E1D,  YOUNG  DISPLAY 
MAN  (81).  Proven  producer — strong  on 
ideas,  copy  and  layout.  Ebcecutive 
ability.  $8-16M  plus.  Zone  5,  Box  329, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

EMPLOYED,  COMPETENT.  SOBER, 
single  ad  man,  make-up,  wants  change 
to  Pennsylvania  or  Zone  2.  Ready  in 
October.  Box  377,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


OIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  available  - 

for  non-metro.  All  angle  experience —  YOUNG  (27),  CREIAT 
■mall,  medium  and  metro;  ABC.,  lx>y  short  stories  published)  B 
experience,  promotion.  Permanent,  con-  M  big-city  weekly  wants 
genial,  profitable  future  prime  requisite.  Daily,  A^ncy,  Magazin 
Top  references.  Presently  metro  assist-  Now  getting  excellent  pi 
ant.  Reasonable  notice,  ^x  366,  Eiditor  week,  but  am  tired  of 
&  Publisher.  BA.  Box  324,  Eiditor  &  1 
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tor?  See  my  ad  this  issue  under  "Situ¬ 
ations  Wanted  -Administrative.’’  Ed 
Seney. 

MATURE.  INDU.STRIOUS  NEWS¬ 
MAN  on  30,000  daily  wants  job  on 
medium-sized  or  larger  daily.  Ten 
years’  experience  reporting,  editing, 
wire.  Want  reporting  or  desk  job — no 
combination.  References,  samples.  Box 
375,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EXEXTUTIVE  job  sought  by  old 
(37)  pro  with  experience  on  all  beats, 
all  desks.  Been  metro  reporter,  medium 
daily  managing  editor,  weekly  pub¬ 
lisher,  Heavy-volume,  high-<iuality  pro¬ 
ducer.  Zones  7,  8,  9.  Box  343,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher, 

REJPOR’TER,  28,  three  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  job  on  medium  or  large 
ilaily.  Degrees  in  Political  Science  and 
foreign  trade  and  (lOst  graduate  work, 
journalism.  Married.  Box  364,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  31,  with  solid  experience 
in  government,  police,  court  ret>orting, 
wants  move  from  small  daily  to  met 
anywhere  in  U.S.  SDX  award-winner; 
M^.  Box  369,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTEIR,  young,  ambitious,  J-stu- 
dent.  Will  move.  Knowleilge  photog¬ 
raphy,  i>roof  reading.  Light  copy  ed¬ 
iting.  Box  351,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  PANAMA  MATURES? 
Peace  Corps  at  work — San  Bias  Islands 
— Darien  Jungle — anything.  Am  going 
soon,  can  handle  a  few  more  assign¬ 
ments,  photos  too.  Sample  by-lines  on 
request.  Box  361,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

’ITS  SUPERVISOR  AND  OPERATOR, 
familiar  with  all  phases.  Experienced 
instructor  of  new  operators.  Punch  550 
lines  |)er  hour.  Box  287,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OPERATOR,  non-union,  over  25  years’ 
experience  ads,  tabular,  job,  trade 
plant,  newspaper.  Clean,  reliable.  Mild 
climate.  Will  travel.  No  hurry.  Box 
367,  Eiditor  &  Publisher 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  Com¬ 
posing  Room  E'oreman.  Experienced  in 
all  phases,  new  iirocesses  and  pro¬ 
cedures.  Top  references.  Resume  upon 
request,  ^x  347.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN.  now 
minor  editor,  seeks  PR  or  industry 
magazine  job.  South,  Southwest.  BAJ., 
married.  Fsuniliar  all  beats — layout, 
photography.  Box  327,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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REPOR’TER-REWRI’TEJMAN,  stymied 
on  dead-end  street  in  present  job,  seeks 
permanent  job  with  future.  Seven 
years’  experience  as  reporter,  feature 
writer,  rewriteman,  photographer.  En¬ 
terprising  —  imaginative.  Single,  34, 
B.S.,  SDX.  Veteran,  Can  relocate.  Box 
259,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

COMPEII'EINT  journeyman  copy  editor 
29,  all  skills.  Box  279,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  AND  REPORTER 
couple  looking  for  jobs  on  creative 
magazine,  newspaper  or  agency.  Both 
highly  experienced  and  award-winners. 
Seek  lively,  progressive  organization 
to  present  challenge.  Box  293,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

FINANCIAL  WRITER,  27,  NYU  de¬ 
gree  in  finance,  securities  analysis,  in¬ 
vestment  banking,  marketing,  manage¬ 
ment,  accounting,  banking.  Federal 
Reserve,  securities  markets,  tax  ac¬ 
counting.  Box  336,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

MUST  RERXJCA’TE  Washington.  D.C. 
Eiditor,  Writer,  29,  experience*)  metro, 
newspapers,  national  magazines.  Now 
department  head  national  weekly.  Box 
323,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

WOMAN  EDITO'R— Twenty  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  E^ne  background.  Wire,  copy 
desk  preferred.  Sparkling  layouts, 
heads,  sharp  editing.  Single,  college, 
references.  Box  319,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  (27),  CRElA'nVE  (novel, 
short  stories  published)  EIDI’TOR  of  20- 
M  big-city  weekly  wants  N.Y.C.  job. 
Daily,  A^ncy,  Magazine  experience. 
Now  getting  excellent  pay  for  6-hour 
week,  but  am  tired  of  the  Midwest  I 
BA.  Box  324,  Eiditor  &  Publisher.  1 


Address. 


m  Classification. 


.Zone _ State . 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily.  m 

To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden  1 

I 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Roliert  U.  Brown 


Single  Rate  Plana 

A  newspaper  representative 
speakinf?  to  a  group  of  his  pub¬ 
lishers  recently  talked  about  the 
“rate  jungle”  newspapers  have 
created  for  themselves  and  said : 

“Let’s  get  rid  of  this  rate 
road  block  —  let’s  look  at  a  one- 
rate  system  as  a  project  for  the 
future.” 

We’ve  taken  a  look  and  find 
there  are  three  newspapers  of¬ 
fering  a  single-rate  plan  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  eliminating  the  differ¬ 
ential  between  local  and  na¬ 
tional  rates.  We  know  of  two 
others  that  will  soon  announce 
it.  That’s  not  even  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  when  you  consider  the 
number  of  newspapers  still 
charging  a  differential  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  of  50%  and 
more  forcing  them  into  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  or  into  other 
media.  But  it  is  enough  to  show 
that  sensible  rates  are  appeal¬ 
ing  to  advertisers. 

Ri-sults  in  Wilmington 

The  Wilmington  (Del.)  News- 
Journal  was  the  first  paper  to 
take  the  plunge  about  two  years 
ago.  Harry  Harbison,  director  of 
advertising  in  Wilmington,  gives 
us  these  views: 

“Single-rate,  wo  think,  could 
be  one  of  the  general  moves 
needed  in  our  industry  to  revive 
newspapers  in  the  esteem  of  na¬ 
tional  advertisers.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  the  complete  answer,  but  it 
can  be  a  very  good,  fair  and 
honest  start. 

“During  1962,  the  first  full 
year  of  our  single-rate  experi¬ 
ence,  we  had  a  surprisingly  good 
year  considering  the  fact  that 
most  newspapers  were  still  on 
the  downgrade  in  the  national 
linage  category.  We  in  Wilming¬ 
ton  enjoyed  a  14%  increase  in 
linage  and  revenue  during  the 
year.  Of  course,  we  were  alone 
and  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
we  still  are,  as  no  big  papers  • 
have  joined  the  crusade.  Many 
papers  are  talking  about  it,  but  ' 
none  want  to  get  on  the  fair-to- 
all  bandwagon  because  they 
fear  a  loss  in  revenue  which 
most  are  already  suffering  be-  J 
cause  of  continued  linage  losses.  ^ 

“As  the  single-rate  policy  is  i 
being  more  widely  discussed,  we 
have  heard  and  read  reports  re-  i 
cently  which  express  apprehen-  ] 
sion  in  the  area  of  co-op  adver-  1 
tising  funds  and  the  reaction  of  i 
the  retail  advertisers.  We  be-  ] 
lieve  it  is  sig^nificant  that  dur-  : 


ing  the  past  two  years,  we  have 
received  no  complaints  in  any 
form  from  retail  advertisers. 
We  also  continue  to  nin  co-op 
advertising  in  the  same  volume 
and  tempo  as  w’e  did  prior  to 
this  new  rate  structure.  We  be¬ 
lieve  our  newspapers  offer  an 
excellent  test  for  such  a  reaction 
since  in  our  market,  we  have 
some  of  the  nation’s  largest  re¬ 
tail  accounts. 

“The  first  seven  months  of 
1963  have  not  been  as  good  as 
1962,  particularly  in  national 
food  linage  and  according  to 
much  of  the  information  which 
I  have  received,  most  of  the 
papers  are  suffering  in  this 
category.  We  are  off  about  8% 
on  last  year’s  linage  figures,  but 
only  off  approximately  4%  in 
revenue  bwause  of  an  across 
the  board  rate  adjustment  made 
in  January  of  1963.  Our  na¬ 
tional  revenue  is  up  8%  and 
linage  up  4%  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  1963  over  the  com¬ 
parable  seven  months  of  1961 
which  were  the  months  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  presentation 
of  the  single-rate  plan. 

Better  Last  Half 

“The  newspaper  industry  con¬ 
tinues  to  suffer  from  a  decline 
in  national  linage  and  revenue 
and  with  the  terrific  gain  in 
spot  tv  this  year  plus  the  surge 
of  some  magazines,  the  down¬ 
ward  slide  will  continue  until 
the  newspapers  do  something  to 
revitalize  their  selling  program. 
Single-rate  is  an  honest  sales 
pitch  which  can  be  used  indus¬ 
try-wide  to  put  us  all  back  in 
the  competitive  position.  If  some 
other  better  plan  is  offered,  then 
that  should  be  used,  but  at  the 
present  time  and  for  the  past 
several  years,  nothing  other 
than  single-rate  has  been  offered 
as  a  corrective  measure. 

“We  look  forward  to  a  much 
better  last  half  year  and  we 
are  thinking  this  optimistically 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  July  was 
the  only  month  this  year  to 
show  a  gain  in  national  linage 
over  1962.  If  this  trend  con¬ 
tinues,  we  will  be  very  happy 
to  equal  or  improve  our  linage 
of  last  year. 

“To  us,  single-rate  is  still 
one  of  the  big  answers  to  news¬ 
paper  problems.  We  could  not 
be  happier  than  we  are  with 
this  fair  rate  structure  and  we 
hope  that  in  time,  it  will  tell  a 
story  for  the  industry.” 


The  second  newspaper  to  see 
the  wisdom  of  a  single-rate  plan 
was  the  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
Daily  Sentinel.  Preston  Walker, 
publisher,  writes  us: 

“Frankly,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  six  months’  operation  of 
this  plan  has  not  given  us  a  real 
picture  of  what  may  or  may  not 
happen. 

“On  the  basis  of  facts  and 
figures,  we  have  signed  new  con¬ 
tracts  with  32  national  and  re¬ 
gional  advertisers.  As  a  result, 
and  in  line  with  our  usual  sell¬ 
ing  and  usual  representation, 
the  Sentinel  has  shown  a  small 
gain  in  national  linage  over 
1962  for  the  first  six  months. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  published 
figures  that  indicate  national 
advertising  is  off  another  5%. 

Profit  from  Ewry  Account 

“Perhaps  the  biggest  advan¬ 
tage  the  new  single  rate  plan 
gave  us  was  the  opportunity  to 
bring  our  retail  rates  into 
proper  focus  with  a  built-in 
profit  from  every  account.  While 
our  national  and  local  rates,  as 
a  result  of  a  policy  of  mine  for 
the  last  six  years,  had  little 
spread  at  the  time  we  made  the 
change,  we  have  been  able  to 
put  in  a  built-in  profit  from 
every  account  at  the  l  etail  level. 
There  is  no  more  averaging 
out  to  give  the  local  large  ad¬ 
vertiser  a  preferential,  no  profit, 
rate.  Frankly,  in  connection 
with  our  one  way  plan  we  hiked 
our  local  rates  about  10%  and 
yet  this  has  proven  to  be  the 
most  painless  increase  we  have 
made  in  many  years. 

“We  did  not  expect  any  mi¬ 
raculous  upward  change  in  our 
national  business  during  the 
first  year.  Personally,  I  do  not 
look  for  any  miraculous  changes 
in  the  national  picture  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  or  until  there 
is  some  kind  of  a  different  ap¬ 
proach  to  national  advertisers 
by  the  industry  as  a  whole.  We 
did  know  that  the  unconven¬ 
tional  pricing  method  would 
take  at  least  a  year  of  mission¬ 


ary  work  and  hard  selling  bj. 
fore  we  could  see  anj  positb* 
results. 

“I  have  contended  for  ye»n 
that  all  newspaper  aovertisini 
was  under-priced  and  it  ig  for 
this  reason  that  many  newgpg. 
pers  are  in  financial  difficulty. 

I  know  of  many  small  daili«i 
that  accept  advertising  from 
volume  advertisers  at  rata 
which  actually  cost  those  saint 
newspapers  money  to  put  the 
ads  in  their  paper. 

“During  the  years  we  have 
been  most  interested  in  the  so- 
called  small  but  regpilar  adver¬ 
tiser  who  makes  up  about  10  to 
16%  of  our  linage.  I  have  in¬ 
sisted  that  he  not  be  priced  out 
of  the  market.  Therefore,  we 
developed  this  one  rate  plan  in 
which  we  can  say  easily  that 
all  advertisers  have  equal  buy¬ 
ing  opportunities  under  this 
single  rate. 

“Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a 
number  of  agency  men  in  New 
York  have  told  me  that  this 
move  made  sense  but  that  we 
were  10  years  ahead  of  our  time. 
I  was  interested  in  their  reac¬ 
tion  because  when  the  cards  are 
all  down  one  of  the  basic  reasons 
for  this  change  was  the  fact 
that  I  was  sick  and  tired  of 
hearing  agency  people  and  other 
space  buyers  constantly  scream 
about  the  rate  differential  be¬ 
tween  their  business  and  that 
handled  on  a  local  basis.  Like 
in  the  operation  of  any  business, 
I  found  that  we  never  get  any¬ 
where  until  we  plug  all  the  rat 
holes  for  excuses.  To  me,  the 
cry  about  rate  differential  was 
justified.” 


Fully  Cummissionable 

The  third  paper  in  line  was 
the  Centralia  (Wash.)  Daily 
Chronicle  which  announced  its 
plan  effective  May  1.  Local  and 
national  rates  are  identical  in 
terms  and  conditions  with  fre¬ 
quency  and  bulk  discounts  avail¬ 
able.  The  rates  are  fully  com- 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


REGARDLESS  OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER’S  SIZE  ...  ^ 

clip  and  mail  today! 

H  Cyrus  Barrett,  Vice  President 
Q  National  Newspaper  Syndicate 
B  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dear  Cy: 

We  are  not  complaisant!  We  are  dedicated  to  better  serving  the  chang¬ 
ing  needs  of  our  readers.  If  your  money-making  and  job  advice  column, 
“CY  BARRETT  SAYS...”  builds  readership  as  they  say  it  does,  we 
could  be  interested. 

□  Send  us  samples  of  your  column. 


Cheek  one  . . . 


DAILY  NEWSPAPE 


We’d  like  to  see  them. 

□  Visit  us  when  in  this  area. 
We’d  like  to  meet  you. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  September  7,  1963 


Of  course  phototypesetting  is  faster  than  hot  metal  but 


PHOTON 

^  SAVES  TIME 
OVER  ANY  OTHER 
COLD  TYPE  METHOD 


With  ihc  Pholon  melhod  of  phototypesetting,  you  produce  more  composition  in  less 
man  time  than  competitive  methods  require.  Comparative  time  studies  prove  it! 

This  important  time-saving  is  due  to  Photon's  greater  clliciency  and  flexibility.  If  we 
told  you  nothing  else  about  a  Photon  machine,  these  eight  time-saving  factors  should 
tip  the  scale  in  Photon's  favor  so  far  as  advertising  composition  is  concerned: 

—  /.t'.v.v  time  required  for  changing  type  faces 
—  Less  time  required  for  changing  point  si/es 
Less  handling  of  copy  and  materials 
hewer  keystrokes  required 
Fewer  line  length  changes  required 
—  Larger  point  sizes  keyboarded  (to  72  points!) 

—  Simpler  setting  type  in  position 

Simpler  mixing  of  point  sizes  within  a  line 

With  Photon,  you  complete  ad  composition  faster:  proofs  are  available  earlier.  The 
advertiser  gets  heller  service,  right  down  the  line! 

Investigate  Photon's  higher  productivity.  Get  the  facts.  Write  Photon,  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Massachusetts,  today. 


newsmaker  in  phototypesetting 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 
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Hugh  Frank  Smith  checks  color  transparency  with  society’s  Mrs.  Mary  Raymond  and  Mrs.  Catherine  Meacham. 

Hugh  Frank  Smith  of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 


Women  are  mysterious,  inscrutable,  charming,  maddening,  curi¬ 
ous  about  strange  things.  The  Press-Scimitar  uses  women’s 
intuition  and  man’s  technical  skill  to  understand  and  appeal  to 
the  women  of  Memphis  and  the  Mid-South  on  its  women’s  pages. 

Women  are  interested  in  fashions  and  how  other  women  get 
themselves  up.  They  like  charm-secret  news,  medical  news,  baby 
news,  comings-and-goings  news,  chitchat,  gardening  news  and 
picture-story  visits  to  fine  homes. 

The  Press-Scimitar  gives  them  all  this  and  more,  while  still 
keeping  them  informed  of  who  is  marrying  whom. 

The  man  who  shapes  the  Press-Scimitar  women’s  pages  is 


Hugh  Frank  Smith,  copy  desk  editor  in  charge  of  the  women’ 
department.  The  women  whose  intuition  makes  the  P-S  pagt 
sparkle  with  ideas  and  excellent  copy  are  Mrs.  Mary  Raymondl 
society  editor  for  more  than  30  years,  and  Mrs.  Catherin 
Meacham,  her  assistant  most  of  that  time. 


It  was  Hugh  Frank  Smith  (he  also  writes  a  weekly  column: 
“Man  About  the  House’’)  who  pressed  hard  for  a  new  approach 
to  women’s  news,  and  with  the  approval  of  Editor  Charles  HI 
Schneider,  successfully  got  away  from  the  traditional  “societ 
page”  approach,  while  keeping  the  department’s  best  featu 


The  result  is  attractive,  readable  pages— so  interesting  th 
men  like  to  read  them,  too. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  HOUSTON  PRESS 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 
INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 

Ganarol  Advertising  Dnpt.  ...  230  Park  Ava.,  New  York  City— Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angolas  Dotroit  Cincinnati  Philodolphia  Dallas 
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